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INTRODUCTION 
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ERIC 



The purpose of this' introduction is to present ap accouht suit- 
able for' users to apply fcriteria to the evaluation of resource 
materials with^ ^the context of appropriate programs, in addition 
'to providing- usei's with background essential to understanding, the 
nature .of analyses and finnotations contained within this Guide* 



The .Gwide is divided into three sections: analyses of basic 
instructional re^oiirce materials; annotations ot supplementary in- 

structio jal resource materials.; and analyses of professional resource 

. * ■ • 

materials. , . ^ 

1. Analysis of Basic Instructionil Resource Materials 



The instruments for analysis! of basic instructional resource 
materials provide information cop<!erning the resource material at 
bo^h the levels applicable to the evaluator and the user. The purpose 
of analysis at the foi^mer level is to examine contingencies and 
congruences between the main constructs of th% design: -contingencies 
based upon consistencies between antecedents, transactions "^nd out- 
comes within resource materials and appropriate immigrant educational 
programs; and congruences between^ the resource materials and appro- 
priate programs. The purpose at the level of the user is to provide 
information concerning congruence of a resource material to a partic- 
ular program within a specific context, especially in terms of 
decision-making cha^cteristics. ' 
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1.1 Evaiuator's Form 



This section concentrates 'upon the httalys^s of the resource 

material itself. When the analysis is being conducted to inform 

a user group, such as a group of teachdrs, the ^^aluator should 

endeavour to complete both the Evaluator's Form and the User's Form. 

Hbwevcr when the audience consists of several independent user'^groups , , 

i. I ■ ■ 

the evaluator should leave completion of the User's Form to m^i^bers 

of each user group. 



1.1.1 Identification of the Resource Material 

ExGlusivd to the descriptive data for antecedents, transactibijs 

and <witcomes is basic identification information, -^his information 

- \ ■ ' - * 

includes: 1.1 ^title, 1.2 'author or authors, developer or developers, 

1.3 publisher, ^istributor^ 1.4 address of publisher, distributor, 

1.5 year of copyijight, 1.6 mat'erial medium or media, '1.7 components, 

1.8 subject area\ or areas, 1.9 curriculum role, 1.10 grade levels 

or age groups, 1^.11 academic status, 1.12 educational time block. 

1.1^ population characteristics, 1.14 community acceptance, I.15 

sci^e, 1.16 tea(iher training, I.17 preparation, I.18 physical 

description, and I.19 material development. 

For the most parj; this information is self-explanatory, although 
explanation is required for I.5 year of copyright and l.\4 community 
acceptance. For year of copyright, a publication date preceded by 
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tije international copyright symbol (6) indicates copyrighted material 

T . ■ * ■ 

held by the publisher unless otherwise stated in this descriptor. 

Where no - such copyright indicat^ion- is present , the material is in 

s, ' • ■ • ■> 

the public domain and. raay^be reproduced for local use. \ 

\ •■• A ■, 

An additional facility available for I.14, community acceptance, 
is evaluative coefficient analysis for treatment of minority groups 
in textbooks. The application of evaluative coefficient analysis 
'must be considered optional , in undertaking analysis of a resource 
material and to be used at the discretion of the evaluator. This 



technique was devised by -Pratt and is applicable to analysis of 

\ ■ ■■■ . . • ^ ■ . ■ 

English lar^uage materials. ■ ' . 

• \ ... 

' . \ • • • . • 

.Given that evaluative c<?efficient analysis is applicable to 
the particular circumstances of the analysis, the evsiluator is pro-, 
vided with necessary 'placements to score for two minority groups 
each on thq^ basis of role; or background biases specified. To under- 
take the analysis to obtain the coefficient of evaluation, the"" 
evaluator must follow these^ pi*ocedures. , 

"v 

Ihe subject of interest Should be stated opposite the descriptor 
listed under l.U.i of the checklist. Several 'Steps should be 
followed: all words listed in the Evaluative Coefficieni Word List 
that are located in the resource materxal should be listed on the 
Evaluative Coefficient Score Sheet; all words should be listed with 
a positive, neutral or negative rating as indicated in the Evaluative 
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Coefficient Word List; the ' evaluator may include additional words 
and rate according to his or her own judgment ; and the coefficient 
of evaluation is ca/cJiilated for the source whenever a minimum' of 
ten evaluative terras have been extracted. This procedure ensures 
a maximum standard error of one third of a standard deviation. The 

formula used is: lOOF * ' where F = number of favorable terms, and 

• F + U 

U = the number of unfavorable terms. The coefficient of evaluatation 
will always be between 0 (totally unfavorable) and 100 (to'tally fav- 
orable) with 50 representing . the point of neutrality or ambivalence 
(adapted Pratt, 1971:7-9). To obtain the Evaluative Coefficient 
Word List, the' evaluator should consult Pratt (1972:39-44). 

9 

1.1.2* The Rationale, Research and Development C* 

Educaticnal evaluators, especi.ally Stake, stress the importance 
of a rationale, explicit or implicit, in establishing a^ philosophic 
purpose for, an educational program or resource material. The ration- 
He is also logically related to the intents of a particular program 
or resource material and of value in considers^tion ojf research and 
developmental characteristics; ' For |these purposes the 2.1 rationale 

\ * 

f 

is considered in conjunction with the knowledge or research, and 
process or developmental characteristics within the planning phase 
of a resource material. v , 

. A ratiohale is a philosophic position about educatiort held by 
a curriculum developer. It consists of^ the assumptions and goals 

• 
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which* the deveJ.oper uses as guides and /jriteria for the selection 

I 

and ordering of goals, content, method, and evaluational processes 
in the curriculum. To the extent that a curriculum is embodied in 
matei'ials, the rationale also supplies guidea^ and criteria for the 
materials. Rationale statements cover the developer's reasons for 
developing the material in the first /-place. Many of the questions 
about rationale may put a severe strain on the inferential powers 
of the analyst and some may have , to go unanswered, fThis section 
should contain descriptive and evaluative statements, 
quotations of the author's explanation of the rationale. 



preferably 



' The raticmale will influence the forms' of 2.2 research and 
development taken by the developer.. The provision of details concern- 
ing the research and development pf characteristics, of a r*s6urce 
ma|:'erial provides added empirical evidences to support the philosophic 
purpose specified, within the rationale. This evidence will take the 

V 

following fornis.: result of research and development that gathered 
information on how suitable for and effective with.- learners the 
material proved to be; indication that learner-based revision of > 
the material has been /carried out or planned; and matcJrials, locations 

* 

and kinds of learners involved. , / ^ 

1.1.3 Antecedents ^ 

»» 

An account of antecedents comprises two fundamental categories: 
background characteristics and goals. Each category will be consid- 
ered independently within the following discussion. 
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1.1. 3*1 Background Characteristics 



The background characteristic^ of the educational, setting* are 
, specifically referred to in the d^escriptors contained in the Evil- 
uator's- Form for Background Characteristics in General Contexts. 
The nature of the background characteristics will vary according 
to local conditions. The evaluator can account for these conditions 
in judging the educational suitability of the resource material prior 
to its use. ' ' 

V 

• 9 ' 

The background characteristics are ..of particular significance 
in establishing congruence between resource materials and programs, 
and should contribute t.q any judgment based upon standards attained 
by a resource' material for its use ip or adaption to a particular 
program. Essentially background chara. -istics comprise three 
factors: 10.1 policies derived from the national, regional and local 
socio-economic and political settings^ 10.2 educational' practices 
affected by the former but restricted to the school environment; 
and 10.3 program practices affected by^ the former through implement- 
ation within the classroom setting. 



1.1.3.2 Goals ' ^ ^ 



Goals are specifically concerned with expectations of learning 
outcomes. Goals and objectives of resour'ce materials are statements 
that indicate the ways in whic^h learners are expected to change their 
thinking, values and actions as a result of using 'the materials. 
Two major types have been identified within the mode^ 3.Ugoals 



\ ■ • . ••■ ^' 

\ 

and 3*2 objectives* • / " ' • 

The type, goals, refers to general cognitive and affective cate- 
gories. Initially, 3. .1.1 general goals, should contain a general 
statement preferably a quotation of the author's intended .goals. 
The nature of 3.1.2.1 categories, seete a definition of cognitive 
goals in** terms consistent with Bloom cU, , (I956). The evalua tor's 
statement of. the extent ,to which cognitive goals are presented in 
the material should seek an explanation of the extent to which the 
material specifically points toward achievement of each of these 
goals: memory (knowledge), comprehension ^ * application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. These are briefly elaborated below. ' 

« > 
Memory involves the recall or remembering of facts, dates, rules, 

principles^ patterns, methods, generalizations, theories and so forth. 
Comprehension involves understanding or apprehending what is being 
communicated, including the ability to translate and interpret the 
comipuijications but not necessarily to understand all "their implica- 
tions or to relate them to other things. Application involves using 
facts, rules, methods, theories, and so forth in new concrete situa- 
tions. Analysis involves breaking something down into its constituent 
parts, so that the parts can be identified and the interrelationships 
of the parts understood. Synthesis , iovo^ves putting things together 
to form a new entity, such as a new idea, plan, hypothesis, or set 
of relationships. Evaluation involves making quantitative and qualit- 
ative judgements about the extent to which observed phenomena meet 
stated standards or criteria. 

■ 

I 
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The nature of 3.1.2.2 categories, seeks a definition of affective 
goals in terms consistent ' with Krathwohl &t cU, (1964). The evaluat- 
or's statement of the extent to which affective goals are prepirt^d 
in the material should seek an explanation of the extent to which 
the material specifically points toward achievement of each of these 
goals: receiving, responding, valuing, organization, and characteriz- 
ation. These are briefly elaborated below. 

■f 

s y 

e 

Receiving involves being aware of,^or paying attention to, the 

c 

intended subject matter. ' Responding involves^ interacting with the 
Jubject matter in a minimal or moderate way. Valuing involves estab- 
lishing that a thing, phenomenon, or behaviour has worth. Organization 
involves putting individual values into a system that establishes 
their relationships to each other. Characterization invQlves complet- 

o 

ing the process of adopting and internalising a set of values so 
that they become an integral part of a person's character. 

^ It is possible that an author's affective 'goals are more diffic- 
ult to ascertain than cognitive goals. Some authors claim that they 
are not or should not be concerned with values. .They may claim that 
their materials are 'value free'. Even when such a position is taken, 
it is likely that the materials will contain implicit portions about 
values. ' ^ 

Although quotations of cognitive and affective goals are prefer- 
able, the evaluator is likely required to determine these goals 
through examination of the material. 
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Objectives anticipate behavioral or performance outcomes on 
the part of learners which assume forms of learning cr performing 
particular skills. Initially 3.2.1, specific objectives, contain 
a statement, preferably a quotation concerning specific objectives 
of each component part, chapter, or lesson of the material. The 
evaluator 's statement of the extent to which behavioral or .performance 
objectives are presented in the material should seek an expiration 
of the extent to which the material specifically requires that a 
learner demonstrate achievement of an objective, conditions of' the 
demonstration, and the extent to which a learner's performance relates 
to behavioral changes. • . 

Goals and objectives share common attributes with referenc.e 

to developmental or knowledge bases of learning outcomes, and can 

apply to either long- or short-term expectation. Such goals are 

♦ 

either clearly stated within the resource material or can be inferred 
from, other criteria, for instance, the content or method. Furthermore', 
objectives and responses can be identical or varied within a group 
of learners. 

1.1,4 Transactions 

In terms of transactions between participants, resource materials 
convey the developer's goals to the reader, both teacher and learner, . 
through the contents and methods contained within the resource mater- 
ial. Again each of these categories, contents and methods, will 
be considered separately within the following discussion. 

/lO 
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1.1. 4>1 Contents ' . * 

\ ■ 

The contents of a resource material are considered as a range 
*of subject matter introduced to achieve educational goals. Within 
the context of these criteria, contents have been catregori zed into 
4.1 characteristics, 4.2 scope and 4.3 sequence. 

The characteristics of the . contents of a resource ■ material 
indicate \ts 4. 1.1 form, * 4. 1.2 reality status, 4. 1.3 currency, 
4.1.4 semantic emphasis, 4.1.5 linguistic characteristics and 4. 1.6 
language level. The* scope of the contents of, a resource material 
is concerned with two main aspects: 4.2.1 description of the contchts 
of the learner and teacher materials; and 4.2.2 coverage of subject 
material and supplementation indicated. The scope consists of a 
description of the contents and should include a listing of topic, 
or chapter and thematic, categories with a detailed description 'of 
each category. This should be appended with a summary statement 

% ■ * • 

indicating relative emphases given to different aspects- of the subject 
ma^tter in quantitative Jterms. The sequence of the contents refers 
to the ordering of teaching activities for student use. The principles 
for determining sequence within" a resource material are based upon 
developmental or learning theories. Sequential structuring of subject 
matter involves decisions either in advance or during the process 
by the learner, teacher or is implied within the material concerning 
appropriate entry and exit points for students individually or as 
a group. Each of the three categories of the contents can generally 
be determined by survey of the resource material by the evaluator. 
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1.1. 4/2 Methods 

• I 

■ *• \ 

Msthods are those parts of transactions which involvev teaching 
and learning activities to achieve educational goals. The method^ 
involve the types of activitL^fi.,_Jiiit^tion and assessment of these 
activities, organization of f these activities, and the instruments 
for decisions-making prqcedures. 



Within these contexts^ the evaluator ]nf _ a resource material 
is asked to consider several broad areas. Initially, 5.1 recommand- 
ations for teaching and learning strategiesj' referred to within the 
resource material^ are described, followed by accounts of 5.2 type 
of learning environment, 5.3 nature of injteractions*> 5.4 teacher 
and learner roles", 5.5 -teaching approach, and 5»6 learning approach. 

1 

\ 

These will be strted directly or indirectly lin the resource material 
but in the cases of 5»5»2 the nature of the teaching approach ident- 
ified and 5*6.2 the nature of the learni^ng approach id^ntified^ 
will require careful examination by the efaluator and often must 
be inferred from survey of the contents of; the resource material. 

i 

Recommendations for use and teaching approach are examined in detail 
below. ^ 

The recommendations for use contain a general statement, quot- 
ations of the author's descriptions of teaching and learning methods 
adopted in .the material. Frequently statements of teaching - learning 

♦ 

methods will be inseparable. It is possible that the author will 
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not offer explicit statements concerning teaching and learning methods 
and in these cases, completion^ of recommendations for use should 
be omitted • 

A statement concerning the type of teaching approach adopted 
in second language materials is requireu. Characteristics 6f resource 
materials used in the different teaching approaches to second language 
learning are described as follows. The first five a|S>roaches are' 
established methods for second language learning whilst the sixth 
to tenth approaches inclusive are recent developments. 

it 

Grammar-translation (Indirect) Method: Grammar-translation 
places priority upon acquisition of reading arid writing skills. 
Consequently resource materials play' a relatively significant role. 
Reading materials are a primary source. . Readings are designed to 
explain grammar r^iles rather than meaning. Vocabulary is presented 
through bilingual lists.' Exercises are designed to provide practi(^e 
on grammar. The sentences in exercises .focus upon forms and Jlot 

V . I ■ 

meanings. The majority of texts are grammatically sequenced/from 
what the authors consider easy rules to more complex rules. 

Cognitive Code: In most respects resource materials used in 
cognitive code are similar to those used in grammar-translat^W, except- 
ing for resource materials used to develop 'communicative compejtence' . 
'Communicative, competence' provides the practice in meaningful situa-, 
tions and includes dialogues, games, role playing activities aimed 
at developing oral and aural skills. 

13/ 
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Direct Methods Resource materials' are relatively less*^ signific- 
ant since the direct method focuses upon inductive teaching of grammar 
Texts are entirely in the second language. Texts are structured 
through use of a variety of topics with emphasis upon conversational 
piepes and error correction. Texts are strictly grammatica^lly se- 
quenced ♦ ^ 

f 

Audio-lingual Method: Resource materials again decrease relative- 
ly in significance in the audio-lingual classroom with emphases upon 

' * • ' • 

dialogue and drill. Most dialogues used are actually scripts and 
are not designed to be used, to negotiate meaning. Such scripts are 
sequenced on the basis of linguistic simplicity. 

■ ■ . 

Audio-visual Method: The audio-visual method is an extension 
of the audio-lingual method through use of audio-visual materials, 
in the classroom. , 

Natural Approach: The Natural Approach has been developed by 
Terrell (19'77). The teacher uses thf second .language whilst the 
learners may use either first or second language. -The goals are 
to enable students to talk about ideas, perform tasks, and solve 
problems. Natural Appfoach teachers utilize realia and pictures 
to make their speech comprehensible from the first day. Some tools 
for conversation are provided t^hrough short dialogues, designed to 
help students converse with native speakers on predictable and fre- 
quent topics. The attention of the Natural Approach is not up<jn 
the presentatioisi of grammar, and although certain gramra^ical struct- 
ures are used more frequently at certain stages, there ij no deliber- 
ate sequencing. 

20 ■. 



Total Physical Response: This method' has been developed by 
Asher (1977). Total Physical Response consists basically of learners 
obeying commands given by an instructor that involve overt physical 
response. Resource materials are not featured in the initial stages 
of Total Physical Response since learners use skills only when they 
are 'ready'. Reading and writing will constitute about a tenth of 
activity after the first few months of Total physical Response. 

Suggestopedia: Suggewtopedia has been developed by Lozanov 
(1979). Courses, given to groups of about twelve students in four- 
hour lessons, consist of three parts: . review done through conver- 
sations, games, plays j ^and. presentation of new material in the form 
of dialogues based on situations familiar to the students. The third 
pkrt divides between an 'active seance, when students engage in yoga 
techniques whilst the teacher reads the dialogue, and a passive seance 
when students meditate upon the dialogue while baroque music is played. 
Dialogues , used "kre very long and run from ten to fourteen pages. 
The topics of the dialogues are designed not only xo be of coherent 
interest, but also to be of some practical value an4 relevant to 
students' needs. 

The Silent WaV: The Silent Way has been deve\^ped by Gattegno 
(1972). The Silent Way involves three stages: firstly the teacher 
points to coloured symbols representing syllables on a wall-chart 
known as a Fidel firstly in the learner's native language but later 
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•on a -chart in the second language; whilst during the second stage 
the teacher uses another set of charts containing words for numerals 
and leads the students to produc'e long numbers; and in the third 
stage sets of coloured rods, 1cm to 10cm long, are used with the 
charts to ihitiate the students into conversation. Resource materials 
sed'in the Silent Way are specifically designed. 

Counselling-learning: Counselling-learning has been dei^eloped 
by Curran (1976). Counselling-learning depends upon establishing 
roles between the teacher and the learner which allows the teacher 
to move the learner through five stages. .The learner moVes from one 
stage to the next by achieving 'security' in that stage, which allows 
for 'assertion' then 'reflection' and finally 'discrimination' on 
the part of the learner. These procedures operate in Community Langu- 
age Learning where learners sit in a closed circle with the teacher 
outside. The learners speak in their native language to each other 
and the teacher gives the corresponding expressions in the second 
language. Second language conversation is taped, later replayed and 
used for 'reflection' and 'discrimination'. Resource materials used 
in Counselling-learning are specifically designed. 

Eclectic Approaches; An eclectic approach will allow the teach- 
er to adopt a wide range of resource materials gjyen the situation 
prevailing, in the classroom. 
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1.1 ,5 Outcomes 

.. * • ■ * ^ 

The account of outcomes Involves categories: outcomes, and 
the evaluation of student performance of these outcomes. Although 
dependent, these issues will be examined separately in the following 
discussion. 

1.1 .S*! Outcomes ' 

Consideration of outcomes involves two categories: 6.1 responses 

and 6.2 outcomes. Responses ^ are intentions learners will achieve 

^ » ♦ • * . * 

from goals and objectives. Responses provide a IjLidc between goals 
and outcomes but refle.ct responses the developer intends learners 
to achieve. In the section 6.1.1, responses including the nature 
of intended ^ resj^pnses the author expects the learner to express, 
should contain a statement, preferably a quotation, concerning re- 
sponses the author intends learners should achieve/ Within 6.1.2, 
the categori^, the evaluator should classify the nature -of intended 
responses into' cognitive and affective responses. 

Outcomes are linked to objectives and both outcomes and object- 
ives are closely tied to the contents. . The examination of outcomes 
focuses upon the extent to which they can be achieved wit^hin the 
context of techniques specified within the resource material . It 
will not always be possible for the evaluator to anticipate outcomes 
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through examina^-ion of the material. In a curriculum where the out- 

« 

comes are deliberately being left very open, the eyaluator should 
not attempt to' foreclose the options. 

. • ■ • : , . - V . ' ■ r -- : 

• Outcomes can be grouped into 6.2.1 cognitive and 6.2.2 affective 
categories. ♦ For second language materials, cognitive outcomes com- 
prise mastery of skills in listening, speaking, reading and writing. 
^" case, the evaluator should state the extent to which these 

aspects of the skills are presented within .the^ 6.2.1.1.2 categories. 
The configuritional sequence comprises of two categories; sight vocab- 
ulary and structural an^sis. Sight vocabulary is the perception 
. of whole words by immediate recognition. Structural* analysis is the* 
perception of structurally derived words through the immedia^ percep- 
tion of affixes' and roots together .with compouncl words. - Jhe grapho- 
phonic sequence ihco^or^tes two categories: phonics and syllabifica- 
tion. Ehoiiics involves letter-sounding relationships including 
notions of. letter .recognition, blendinig^nd digraphs. Syllabification ' 
involves the recognition* of syllables or letter-cluster sound relatiori- 
ships. Syntactic * transformations involve the consideration of the 
sentence patterns of the second language. The semantic operators ' 
include four classes: non-verbal, lexical, grammatical and inton- 
*v ' ationai operators. 

N * . C. • 

. <■ 

V 

For bicultural Materials, cognitive outcome^ can be classified 
according to whether they constitute facts, concepts, generalizations, 
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structures, theories or major processes. A fact\is a thing dr event 
that exists in the real world. A concept is .an idea derived from 
particuiar faatsv A concept is identified by a unity consisting of 
factual' propertjer chara(jterized by common relationships. It is 
important that concepts bear relation to a wider body of knowledge •: 
A generalization is a statement of a relationship between two or more 
concepts characterized by its universality and a preaictiv.ei quality. 
A structure is the arrangment of concepts within a whole. The! concepts 

* . ■ ; » ' 

of a 'structure describe the investigated subject matter of a discip- 

line and function; as a means to inquiry. ' A theory is a' ^statement 

about a relationship, often casual, among concepts. This ° theoretical 

f . 

relatiionship explains how a structure . operates within a ' body of 

■ /- * 

scientific knowledge. A major process is a particular method (samp- 
ling, observing, measuring, di>a«pvering, generalizing or verifying) 

** ^ ' ■ ■ 

for doing something, generally involving a series of operations. 

% 

Within the 6.2,1.2.2 oatlsgories, the concern is with ] earner 
outcomes occurring through ' the use of the material being analyzed*^ 
The evaluator should Specify the extent to which particular discip- 
lines are emphasized within the bicultural material. This specifier 
ation should involve a statement of particu-Hr skills (facts, concepts, 
generalizations, structures, theories, and major processes) iy'volved, 
the extent to which learners are expected to "use these particular 
skills, and the significant attributes of the skills identified in 
each discipline. 



Four forma of .affective . outcomes have, been listed. Aft outcome 
extending from the subject matter of u resour^je material is an appre- 
ciatidh of literary themes which the learner would derive in the 
covirse of use of the material. A resource material will communicate 
a,^ particular cultural identification. which will reinforce or challenge 
/attitudes currently held by the learner. A related affective outcome 
/ involves thie learner's development of • motivational attitudes toward 
learning a second language. A« farther category recognized is the 
concept of cognitive style, which pan. be described ^afe recurring 

I 

cognitive patterns within an individual's thinking for inputting, 
processing, organizing aijd structuring the environment. \ 

1.1 •5*2 Evaluation > 

^ The developers of resource materials may specify evaluation 
of student pei^fOrmance at a number of points in tHe instructional 
process. , These assessments will involve any number of several recog- 
nized evaluation designs indicated in 7.1 specification. ^Initially 

7.2 the ' purpose of evaluation of student periorm^^nce,. which may 
precede or be contiguous with the commencement of instruction, will 
constitute screening procedures for prognostic purposes such as deter- 
mining students^ prior levels of mastery or appropriate ^points of 
entry into instruction. ^ Diagnostic assessments may be specified as 
extensions for the purposes of identifying students requiring remedial 
or corrective assistances. The main purpose of evaluation of student 

♦ 
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Performan-e wUl focus upon assessments of learning outcomes which 
may occur at any point of th instructional sequence but in particular 
at its conclusion. The 7-3 outcomes ^of these assessments will vary 
iH .the levels of objectives which will be determined to some extent 
by the 7.4.3 techniques applied.* . • 

The 7,4 means whereby evaluation is carried out, will involve 
several important features. The purpose of assessment can be criter- 
ion-referenced, designed to determine whether a student has learned 
to perform a particular function at a specified level, or norm-refer- 
enced, desigried to compare a student's performance with that of other 
students through standard scores. Test forms used for assessment 
of students can be classed into two types: teacher-made and standard- 
ized. Whereas teacher-made tests are generally devised for the assess- 
ment of achievement ' in skills and abilities, standardized tests, 
frequently identified with norm-referenced approaches, refer 'to . 
professionally constructed tests to lufl.isure attitudes and values. as 
well as abilities and skills. The techniques applied to constructing 
tests for the evaluation of student performance will vary In degrees 
of objectivity or subjectivity (Bloom cU, , Krathwohl et <U, ). 
Cognitive objectives (knowledge, comprehension, application and analy- 
sis) may be quantified to varying degrees most suitably by objective 
test and completion techniques, whilst affective objectives (receiving, 
responding and valuing) may be quantified through performance invent- 
ories listed. Extended techniques can be best used to assess subject- 
ively cognitive objectives (synthesis and evaluation) and arfective 
objectives (organization and characterization). 



Finally the evaluator should specify reporting of the evaluation 
of student^ performance including the forms of tabulation used and 
an account of participants and uses of results. 

1.1.6 Contingencies and Congruences 

• • •■■ 

After the evaluator has established descriptive data for a 
resource ^material, he or she must consider 8.1 contingencies between 
antecedents, transactions and outcomes of each, and 8.2 congruences 
between different: sets of materials and different programs. Consider- 
ation of criteria by the ^valuator has enabled standards to be deter- 
mined through judgments. These judgments will be of two types: in 
terms of . absolute standards with respect to meritorious levels for 
antecedents, transjictions and outcomes; and relative comparisons <fith 
appropriate sets of resource materials or programs according to 
characteristics of the descriptive data.' -The outcoirtes of such judg- 
ments are to establish congruency of a particular resource material 

It 

to a specific educational program. Upon this basis, it is feasible 
for the evaluator to offer an overall assessment and reconunendation 
for use of the resource material. 

1.1.7 Assessment and Recommendations 

The purpose of this section is to assess the suitability of 
the resource material to particular programs currently offered in 
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Australian schools. The evaluator should endeavour to distinguish 
between resource materials suitable for non-English speajcing learners 
only and for all learners, concluding with any qualifying statements. 



1.2 User's Form 



In this section xhk emphasis moves from analysis of the re- 
source material itself to evaluation of its use within a specific 

educational context. This section should be completed by an actual 

V ^ _ 

or proposed user of the resource material, who in some cases may be 

t 

the evaluator, but will more often be a teacher or another school 
personnel member. 



In Part 1 the user is concerned with evaluating the ability 
to perform actions counterbalanced by constraints in terms of policies 
referring to the local community and governmental practices, and 
educational practices referring to schooling, resources and adminis- 
tration, program practices referring to instruction, teachers and 
learners as relate to the use of the resource material within a part- 
icular school or other educational setting. Part 2 presents possible 
courses adopted in immigrant educational programs within the user's 



specific context. the user is required to analyse the congrtiity 
between the course adopted generally for all resource materials, and 
for the particular resource materials' considered. .Part 3 examines im- 
plementation of the resource material in terms of the strategy pattern 
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specified in the resource material, and relates this to the teaching 
and learning approaches within the existing program. Part '4 provides 
a summary of the. main decis;Lon issues for that particular user group 
in that particular educational context. 

\ 



\ 



2. Annotations of Supplementary Instructional Resource Materials. 

An abbreviated Evaluator's Fojrm has been adopted for annotations 
of supplementary instructional resource materials. A typical annota- 
tion includes information in the. following sequence: 1.1 title j 
1.2 author or authors, developer or developers'; I.3 publisher, 
^distributor J 1^4^^dress of publisher, distributor; I.5 year of 
copyright;'' material medium or media; I.7 components; 1.8 subject 
area op^rea«; 1.9 curriculum role ; 1.10 grade levels or age groups; 
1.11 academic status specified; 1.12 educational time block specified; 
1.13 population characteristics specified; I.14 source; 1.1 5 physical 
description; I.16 linguistic characteristics; I.17 language level; 
and 1.18 scope. •. ^ 



3. Analyses of Professional Resource Materials 



A modified Evaluator's Form has been adopted for analysis of 
professional resource materials. 



s 
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3«1 identification of the Resource Material t 



This- information includes: 1.1 title;' ' 1.2 author or authors,' 
developer or developers j 1.3; publisher, distributor; 1.4 address o^ 
publisher, distributor; 1.5 year of copyr.ight; 1.6 material, medium 
or media; 1.7 components; 1.8 subject area or areas; 1.9 population 
characteristics; 1.10 source; 1.11 physical description; and 1.12 

4 

material development. « 

3*2 Rationale , ^ ' ^ 

• * 

■ 7 

* ■ . ' ''' 

A statement concerning the author's or » developer's rationale ,for 

developing the professional resource material is presented. 

.•1 * ■ - • / 

3.3 Antecedents • . 



3* 3*1 Background Characteristics 



Statements concerning the three factors, policies, educational 
practices, and program practices, are presented. 

t 

3.3.2 Goals 

if 

Th* general goals and specific objectives of each professional 
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resource material are analysed according to . the scope of critei ia 
specified in the Evaluaetor ' s Form. 



,3*4 Transactions 
3«4«1 Contents 

0 

The characteristics and scope of the contents • are considered 
in the discussion pf a professional resource material. 

3.4.2 Methods . ^ 

Depending upon descriptions provided by authors or developers 
of each professional resource material, statements concerning recom- 
mendations for use, type of learning environment, teaching approach 
atvd learning approach are presented, ^ 



3.5 Outcomes 



3*5»1 Outcomes 



Statements concerning the aijthor's or developer's intended res- 
ponses, ,and outcomes are presented for each professional resource 
mate^rial. 
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3.5.2. Evaluation 



A statement concerning the role of evaluati-Sn within the profes- 
sional resource material is prese^nted. . ^ . 



3*6 Contingencies and Congruences 



A statement concerning the contingencies of antecedents, trans- 
actions and outcomes, and congruences between programs and .the profes- 
sional resource material are presented. , * 



3*7 Assessment and Recommendations 



A summary statement concerning the assessment and recommend- 
ations for the use of the professional resource mater^l' with part- 
icular groups of learners in appropriate immigrant educational 
programs is offered. 
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DUTCH GRAMMAR AND READER 



1 



IDENTIFICATION OF THE RESOURCE MATERIAL 



1.2 



1.1 




1.3 Publisher; Distributor:' Stanley Thornes Publishers; Australasian 
Educa Press , . 



1.4 Addresses of Publisher, Distributor: Eduja House, Old Station 
Drive, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, GL53° ODN, England; 74" Railway 
Road, Blackburn, Victoria, 3130, Au;$tialia 

LS Years -of copyright: © 1958, 1978 J. Smit, R. P. Meijer 

1.6 Material aediua: print 

1.7 Components 

1.8 Subject area: second languages, laj;iguage ^rts ' 

1.9 CurriculuB role: basic 



.10 Grade levels: grade 7 through to grade 12, first year tertiary 



The authors state: "This book is intended for secondary 
scbools and the first year of University courses" (V). The 
analysts believe that the sections. Grammar and Exercises, 
are suitable for grade 7 through to grade 12, whilst the 
sections,' Texts for translation into Dutch and Reading Texts 
are suitable for grades 11 and 12 of Australian schools. 



.11 Acadefflic status: not specified 

.12 Educational tinie block: not specified 

.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

.14 Community acceptance: Although the material has" resulted from 



collaboration between an Australian and a British academic, 
there 4re" few explicit references within the subject matter . 
to Australian contexts. Community acceptance within Australia 
would likely be limited since the authors do not seem to have 
accounted for the effects of post-war immigration upon Aust- 
ralian society. Cultural references to the Dutch are rest- 
ricted to the vDutch of the Nethelands. 
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1.15 Source: Material the second language written for Australian 
needs . ' 



1.16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 
.to master the 'content and suggested teaching methods is not 

specified. . . ♦ 
• * ' . . " 

1.17 Preparation: The extent of out-of-classroom^ preparation is *not 
A specified. Simultaneous sequencing of the first two sections 

of the material during its implementation is likely to neces- 
sitate teachers undertake a slight degree of out-of-classroom 
preparation. 

1.18 Physical description: The material is a 138mm by 215mm, 201 

page /.soft cover textbook. The material contains one map. 
The quality of paper and printing is good. The print is suit- 
able for reading by learners of the specified grade levels. 
. The aesthetic and technical quality of presentation is good.. 
%• 

1.19 ' Material ' development : J. Srait is Professor Emeritus of Dutch 

..and Germanic Philogy, University of Melbourne, Victoria, 
*' Australia and R. P. Meijer is Prcfessor of Dutch Language 
A and Literature, University of London, England, dther details 

* concerning material development are not specified. 



2 RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

;f ■ • 

2.1 Rationale: ^It can be inferred that Dutch Q/iaimofi and lieade/i 

is intended as an intermediate course to facilitate develop- 
ment of reading and writing skills in the Dutch language. 
The nature of the rationale is not specified. . 

2.2 Research and Developaent: The natures of validation, and pilot- 

trialling, learner-based revision, -reference groups, xjnaterials 
and locations are not specified. 



3 GOALS 

• # • 

3.1 Goals: Goals are not specified by the authors and must be 
inferred from the contents. The goal of the niaterial is 
to develop reading and writing skills in the Dutch language. 

The^uthors have incorporated, memory, comprehension, appli- 
cation, analysis and synthesis in presenting grammatical forms 
and structures. Memory and comprehension are required through- 
out the material -to deal with subject matter presented, and 
application is required to apply grammatical rules and stru^.t- 
ures in exercises. The authors incorporate receiving and 
responding intc the presentation of translations* and reading 
"^materials. 
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3*2 Objectives: Objectives for each section of the material must 
be inferred. The objective of each chapter of the first sect- 

• ion, Grammar, involves explanation of a grammatical rule. 
The objective of each chapter of the second section. Exercises 
is translation .from second language to first language. The 
objective of each passage of th.e . third section, Texts for 
Translation into Outch> is translation from first language 
^to second language. The objective of each passage of the 
fourth section, Reading Texts, is reading in the second langu- 
age. / ^ 

Learners are expected to demonstrate achievement through 
written translation of subject matter from first language 
to second language and second language to first language, 

' understanding and recalling grammatical <l^es through exer- 
cises, and reading in the second language. The conditions 
for demonstrating achievement *are dependent upon the presence 
of a teacher. In achieving these objectives, learners are 
expected t<y be fully accurate in reading and writing skills 
applied to these tasks.' 

' ■ ■■ / 



4 ■ CONTENTS /• . ■ 

4*1 Characteristics: The material consists of. a composite textbook 
and reader. The reality status of the subject matter is both 
fictional and factual. Within the third section. Texts for 
translation into Dutch, historical references to the Nether- 
lands are made in extracts l8l, l85, 486, 194, 196, 199, 200, 
201, 202, 203 and to Australia in 197. Several other extracts 
contain historical references:. Columbus' discovery of the 
New World (l83)j Italian Involvement in the Second World War 
(190); and .the Norsemen (198). Historical references also 
occur within the literary extracts (from 204 to 221). Tempera,! 
references in the remainder of the text are contemporary. 
Within the fourth section, Reading Texts, historical refer- 
ences to the Netherlands are given . in extracts 235 ( ULi- 
enyipleg.eU.) and 245 {Ult het dag.boeh van. An/te. F/iank), and to 
Australia in 241 (^e landing, bl^ Mbu/Lj^) ^ihe semantic emphases 
of the material are geographical, historical, sociological 
and social psychological. 

The linguistic usage in the material is bilingUal with 
instructions in English and the contents in Dutch. Standard 
Dutch is used throughout the material, although the style 
ranges from colloquial to literary forms within the passages 
of the Reading Texts. Examples of outdated forms of the Dutch 
language are also preserved in parts of the material. The 
language level is intermediate. 

4.2 Scope: The contents of the learner materials can be divided 
into four sections: Grammar; Exercises; Texts for translation 
into Dutch; and Reading Texts. The chapters of the learner 
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materials' are listed in the Contents. The first section con- 
prises eighteen chapters entitled Sounds and Spelling, Nouns 
and Articles, Adjectives, Personal Pronouns, Verbs (infinitive 
stem, present tense), Verbs (regular past tens% And past part- 
iciple, separable verbs)/ Verbs (strong and. irregular' verbs). 
Verbs (compound verbal constructions). Possessive Pronouns, 
Demonstrative Pronouns, Interrogative Pronouns, Relative Pro- 
nouns,. Indefinite Pronouns, Numerals, Prepositions, Conjunc-C*^ 
tions. Adverbs, and Word Order. The subject matter of each 
chapter receives similar treatment; the grammatical rule is 
.stated initially followed by explanation including examples 
in both Dutch and English. Each chapter is subdivided into 
numbered parts, which allow for rules, explanation and exam- 
pJes of different aspects of. each grammatical structure to 
be (Jiscussed. Except for the treatment of phonics offered 
in the -first chapter, the emphasis given to these aspects 
in each^ of the regaining chapters dealing with grammatical 
structures, is generally consistent. AfteJ- statement of the 
particular grammatical ryle, attention is focused Upon comp- 
lications and irregularities of the rule. 

The chapters of the second section. Exercises, are designed 
to be covered simultaneously with the corresponding chapter 
in the first section. This section comprises eighteen chap- 
ters entitled Pronunciation, Nouns and Articles, Adjectivifes, 
Personal Pronouns^ and Present Tense, Past Tense (past partic- 
iple, separable verbs )> Strong and irregular verbs. Compound 
verbal constructions, • Possessive Pronouns, Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns, Interrogative Pronouns, Relative Pronouns, Indefinite 
Pronouns, Numerals, Prepositions, Conjunctions, Adverbs and 
Word Order. The subject matter of each chapter is treated 
similarly J sets of exercises mainly involving translation 
are presented. Each chpater is subdivided into . numbered parts 
which correspond loosely to the grammatical structures within 
the subdivisions of chapters in the first section. 

The third section, texts for translation into Dutch, comp- 
rises forty-eight short extracts. The authorship of the first • 
group of extracts (174 - 203) is not acknowledged, but the sec- 
ond group (204 " 221) has been extracted from literary sources, 
respectively works' by S. Spender, J. B. S. Haldane, J. Beres- 
ford, M, Gijsen, S. Butler, L. Strachey, E. M. Forster, B. 
Bloch and L. Trager, C. Dickens, H.' G. Wells, E. Reves, E. 
A. Poe, I. Silone, J. Steinbeck, G. Greene, R. Warner and 
J. Joyce. The subject matter of these extracts covers an 
extensive range, and although part of the contents in the 
first group relates to the i Netherlands, very little subject 
matter is likely to impinge upon the experiences of Dutch- 
Australian or Anglo-Australian children. 

The fourth section, Reading Texts, comprises twenty-seven 
extracts. The authorship of one group is not acknowledged, 
but a second group has been extracted from literary sources/ 
The titles and authors of each extract are respectively: 
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cf^oo/n, \/aaAu;eZ, Ch$& hond en on^e. kai, Ol* huU, 6en dag. 

I vadeA. doet U aUtl^d goed (H. C. Andersen), p)l4jrnznhoedeji , 
(H. C. Andersen), tizt v/iouwt^e vaun Stavoyien., fiaokklo (C. ' 
Collodi), KieXn Ouump^e. (Ch; Perrault),- De. b&ft^L, a'e wolji, 
de en de haa^ op de ^a<Mmcuikt (A, de Cock), Tl^i (JLLen- 
^plegeJ. (C. de Coster), De d^le bA.oe/14 van ArvbueApen (Vlaams 
Volksverhaal), Oe kleine Qohanne^ (F. van Eeden), Het f^evonden 
\ g.eUd, pocto/L Fau^ttu in LeemoAden, Oe dtejt (A. Alberts), Oe 
\ janding blj. Albu/iy. (K. D. Parmentier), SpAook^e (Multatuli), 
\ Oe ^ap^e ^teenhomeA. (Multatuli), Qe^cJiledenU van gegag. 
\ (Multatuli), ULt het dagboek van Anne F^ank (A. Frank), Oe 
\ we/i^a^^ (S. Carroigelt), De kun^UchUdeA .(S. Carmigelt ), 
Oe Q/iaimaA. School (A. van Schendel). v 

The contents are covered quite clearly through an extensive 
variety of short topics. The content's are to be covered once 
by the learner although the design of the material requires 
the learner to cover related contents ift. the fiVst two sec- 
tions simultaneously. All topics must be covered for a satis- 
factory learning experience. Supplementary materials are 
not sjpecified. y v. 

4.3 Sequence: The order of the material in the initial sections. 
Grammar and Exercises, is based upon learners ihoving:* from 
concrete , to abstract, increasing complea^ity or difficulty 
although the chapters of each of these i^ctiohS; are^ased 
upon breaking down of ccimplex ideas into their component parts. 
Both the sections. Texts for Translation into Dutch and Read- 
ing Texts, are based Upon learners moving from concrete to 
abstract > increasing complexity or difficulty. The chaptei^s 
of the first two sections are seauenced to be ^covered simul- • 
taneously, and. the translation/am reading ;passages are also, 
designed to relate to points innhe siequence of the first 
two sections. 

The starting point within the sequence is the same for 
each learner and because of its arrangement, the starting 
point is determined to some extent by the teacher. The course 
within the sequence of each section is the same for each 
learner and is determined by the teacher on the basis of per- 
formance in preceding tasks. The course within the sequence 
requires learners to cover each section simultaneously. 
Optional sequences are not available within the material. 



5 METHODS 

5.1 Recofflaend^tions for use: The description of the teaching-learn- 
ing method is quite clearly stated in comprehensive terms 
in the Preface to the First Edition. The authors state: "It 
is advisable to go through the elementary paragraphs first, 
and reserve the more detailed paragraphs for a later stage. 
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The same applies to the exercises. Teachers are also Advised 
to begin the reading oi" easy texts as soon as pronunciation 
. V has been practised. Careful study of the exercises, trans- 
lations and reading texts, with constant reference to^ the 
grammar, is the best approach" (V). ' 

b 

: 

5.2 Type of leamin;; environnent : ' The materia . is designed for 

second language learning in the classroom with learners 
arranged in groups, but the siVses and abilities of groups 
unspecified. 

5.3 Nature of interaction: Contacts prompted involve predominantly 

teacher-to-learner action in the first two sections. Grammar 
and Exercises, and resource material-to-leafner action iii 
the Texts for Translation into Dutch, and Reading Texts. 
. ■ ;<:.p;v ^ ■ • ■ 

5.4 Teacher and ^j^fner roles: Within the conduct of teacher and 

learner . roles, it is intended that the teacher initiate the 
processes. 

* ' ' ' . 

Teaching approach: It can be inferred from the contents that 
the grammar-translation method should be applied during 
instruction. Characteristics* of the grammar-translation 
.method incorporated into the teachihg-learning methodology 
and contents involve explanation of the grammatical rule of 
fhe lesson, with example sentences in the section, Grammarj 
exercises designed to provide practice in the grammar of the • 
lesson'' including translation from first -language to second 
language and second language to first language in the -section. 
Exercised 5^ translation from 'first language to second language 
in the third section; and a reading selection in the fourth 
section. 

5.6' Learning approach: It can be inferred from the contents that 
learning is achieved predominantly through didactic instruc- 
tion, although practice and drill, and inquiry methods are 
incorporated, to a. limited extent. The learning approach to 
be adopted in the first, third and fourth sections is based ' 
upon didactic instruction. Practice and 'drill methods and 
inquiry methods, in addition to didactic instruction, are 
employed in the second "section. 



6 OUTCOMES • 

6.1 ^ Responses: The authors expect learners to achieve competence 
• in reading and writing skills in the Dutch language through 
sequenced presentation of grammatical forms and structures, 
vocabulary, and reading and translation passages. The 
approach depends upon the grammatical rule of the lesson 
being learnt in the context of initial examples, presentation 
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of grammatical structures, translation and reading exercises. 
Responses are not specified and must be inferred from the 
contents. " ' 

^ Response to the material is intended to be mainly object- 
ive with restricted scope for subjective response. Object- 
ive response is stressed through grammar-based exercises and 
translation exercises. 

The methods of presentation of the material are through 
graphic (written about) means, and the ^means of response is 
graphic (read) and graphic (written about). 

Outcomes: Reading and writing skills are treated within the 
, material. Configuraticfnal sequence: Sight vocabulary is 
restricted initially in the exercises but , unrestricted in 
the -presentation of grammatical rules, translation and read- 
ing materials. Thereafter learners are expected to achieve 
rapid progress in sight vocabulary which is extended through 
translations and reading texts. Structural analysis is not 
. introduced initially and only introduced coritextually within 
the consideration of grammatical structures. Graphophonic 
sequence: Consideration of phonics is presented in the 
initial chapters of the sections, .Grammar and Exercises, but 
involves only letter recognition. There is no attempt to 
incorporate blending, digraphs and syllabification. Syntactic 
transformations: Learners are introduced to, and expected 

- to master, transformation by the second chapters of the sec- 
tions. Grammar arid Exercises. However, the grammatical forms 
underlying syntactic structures are not introduced until the 
eighteenth, and last, chapter of the Grammar and Exercises. 
Semantic operators: Lexical, grammatical and intonational 
operators are treated within the text. There is stress upon 
introducing grammatical rules, wliich dominate th^ content, 
of each lesson, and focus the 'learrier upon form rather than/ 
meaning. Lexical material is ^nerally introduced through! 
bilingual vocabulary lists ai« intonation is discussed' 
through traditional means. 

Affective outcomes are presented through a value position 
of indoctrination. Literary themes are detailed in selec- 
tions from literary works in the exercises of the second 
section, translation passages of the third section, and read- 
ing passages of the fourth section. It can be inferred that 
these selections have been made primarily to emphasize gram- 
matical rules presented in the first section rather than to 
convey meaning. Although the authors present culturally 
relevant translation and reading passages relating to the 
.Netherlands, the restricted focus upon meaning is likely to 
prevent learners from fully identifying cultural aspects of 
the subject matter. However, it seems likely that the pro- 
visions made in the contents for achieving cultural identif- 
ication are too limited to • positively affect motivation for 

- second language learning. In developing the material, it is 
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apparent that the authors have not accounted for the cognit- 
ive styles of either Anglo- Australian or. Dutch-Australian 
learners . 



EVALUATION 

Specification: An evaluation design is not provided in the 
material. Written exercises that may be applied to assess- 
ment of learner progress are provided in the second and third, 
sections. 

Purpose: The written exercises provide mastery in particular 
grammatical rules and structures. 

Outicomes: Learners must apply knowledge, comprehension and 
application in the grammatically based exercises, anl compre- 
hension in the translation passages. 

Means: Techniques applied in written exercises include simple 
recall items involving grammatglcol structures, and short 
answer procedures applied to translation from first language 
to second language and second language to first language. 
Forms of uses of reporting learner evaluation are not spec- 
ified. 



CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

Contingencies: The antecedents, transactions and outcomes with- 
in Dutch Q/Lommcui and T^&adeA indicate limited contingency 
dependent upon the extent to which the nature of the con- 
structs can be inferred. However, only the transactions 
within the material are specified and this limits, the extent 
to which contingencies can be established. 

The background characteristics indicate that the material 
will achieve limited success through implementation within 
communit. language education programs in Australian schools. 
However the rationale, goals and outcomes must be inferred 
although it is apparent that these constructs are consistent 
with the approach adopted. - The scope of the contents is 
intended to be comprehensive, and the sequence involves learn- 
ers negotiating the ^irst two sections of the text, simul- 
taneously within terms of what the authors believe are trans- 
ition from concrete to more complex grammatical rules. How- 
ever, the implied teaching-learning method adopted within 
the material affects the constructs to the extent that it 
determines the degree to which the goals can be achieved. 
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Responses and outcomes are likely to be achieved to the 
extent that they are not restricted by the implied teaching 
method. The development of skills within the configurational 
and graphophonic sequences', -and syntactic transformation are 
only partially covered, and learners .are expected to master 
such aspects cpvered with inordinate rapidity. Additionally, 
the failure to include relevant bicultural subject matter 
limits the degree to which favorable cultural attitudes' can 
be developed and so retards positive motivation for second 
language learning. The analysis establishes that contingen- 
cies within the material are mainly unilateral with the trans- 
actional constructs, particularly the teaching-learning 
method, determining the natures and scopes of the Q.ther 
constructs of the design. ' 

Despite these limitations, Outch Q/iamnoA and fieadeA 
could be implemented if the grammar-translation method is 
appropriate to the particular community language program. * 
Although the background characteristics support this conten- 
tion, tie implicit nature of the goals and simultaneous 
sequencing of the c.ontentSj involving co-ordination of the 
sections, ' impose constraints upon successful implementation.. 

8.2 Congruences: The grammar-translation met.hod adopted in the 
course does allow moderate congruence to' be established with 
immigrant education programs employing this approach. The. 
material effe.ctively utilizes the . grammar-translation method 
despite tbe lack of bicultural contents relevant to the educ- 
ational needs of Anglo-Australian ancl Dutch-Australian learn- 
ers. However, the inadequate premises of this approach 
limits the congruences that can be established between the 
material and community language education programs in Aust- 
ralian schools. . ' 

: — ? " 

9 ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 Summary comments: The material is suitable for use with all 
learners for community language education. 



10 BACKGROUNll^ CHARACTERISTICS 

10.1 Policies: The material is likely to be successful in all urban 
settings in Australia, and upper socio-economic classes of 
Australian society. The material is more applicable to 
static social groups, and is directed toward conservative 
and liberal attitudes within the community. 

The material is l.lkely .to be successful with both Anglo- 
Australians and Dutch-Australians. The material is not 
dependent for success upon support from these ethnic coitmmn- 
ities, and is unlikely to cause conflict between Anglo- 
Australians and Dutch-Australians. 
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Educational Practices: The material 'could be used successfully 
with leafners from all social backgrounds but would be espec- 
ially successful with learners from upper and middle socio- 
economic backgrounds because of the emphasis given to develop- 
ing reading and writing skills through the teaching of 
grammatical rules. The subject matter has been designed so 
that learners of both Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Australian 
backgrounds could experience success. 

The material would be most successfully implemented with 
learners arranged in class groups of similar ability. The 
material best relates to training in specific skills organ- 
ized on the basis of a separate subject area. Modern language 
teachers are important for sucqpssful implementation of this 
material. Normal classroom space is required when using the 
material; Additional facilities and. equipment are not re- 
quired. 

Program practices: Teachers of Anglo-Australian and Dutch- 
Australian backgrounds are likely to experience success with 
this material, although teachers would need to be familiar 
with the cultural backgrounds depicted in the Texts for Trans- 
lation into Dutch arid the Reading Texts, to present these 
successfully to learners. An appreciation of the cultural 
attitudes of the Dutch of the Netherlands would be necessary 
for successful presentation of these sections to learners. 
A teacher would need to be fluent in understanding and taking 
part in a conversation in Dutch, as well as reading and 
writing in Dutch, to experience success with this material. 

Teachers would require a slight degree of in-service 
training and teacher experience to implement the material 
successfully. Teachwrs with some attachment to prderly pro- 
cedures would experience most success with this material. 

The contents are designed so that learners of both Anglo- 
Australian and Dutch-Australian backgrounds could experience 
success with the sections. Grammar, Exercises and Texts for 
Translation into Dutch. Learners of Dutch-Australian back- 
ground are likely to be ipore successful with the Reading 
Texts. • Learners are more likely to experience success with 
the Reading Texts if they possess an understanding of Dutch 
cultural attitudes and possess favorable attitudes toward 
the Dutch of the Netherlands. The contents do not presuppose 

' knowledge of the Dutch language, and learners lacking these 
skills should experience success with this material to the 
extent that the implied teaching approach allows, and favor- 
able attitudes portrayed in the subject matter can foster 
positive motivatidn for second language learning. Although 
success with the material is likely to make no identifiable 
dif f erence ■ in attitudes toward oneself or toward change, it 
is likely to make a difference in attitudes toward others. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF PRACTICAL ' DUTCH GRAMMAR 



/ 1 IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIAl^ 

^ 1.1 Titl«: FundamenlaU oji VmoUcaJ.^ Dutch Q/iwancui 

I 1-2 Author: Lambregtse, C. . 

1 Publisherj Distributor: William B. Eerdraans Publishing: D.A. 

•j Book Depot 



1.4 Addresses of Publisher; Distributor: 255 Jefferson Avenue S.E., 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, 49502, United States of America; 
11-13 Station Street, Mitchara, Victoria, 3132, Australia 

1.5 Years of copyright: © 1951, 1953 

1.6 Material aediuB: print * 



} 1.7 Coaponents : 



■ 1.8 Subject area: second languages \ 

1 . ■ ' 

j 1»9 Curriculum role: basic 



1.10 Grade level: not specified. The» analyst believes ^at the 

stress given to the -terminologies of grammatical forms and 
stn'::tures would render the material suitable for grade 9 
through to grade 12. , , 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1. 4 Community acceptance: Although the material was developed in 
the United .States of America, there, are few evidences of 
American English. An isolated example occurs in the present- 
ation of metric measurements with American English spellings 
on page 97. 

1.15* Source: Material in the second language developed abroad with- 
out adaption for use in Australia, 

1.16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 

to master content and suggested teaching methods is not 
specified . 

1.17 Preparation: The extent of out-of-classroom preparation is 

not specified. 
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1.18 Physical description: the material ks a I90m by 26^Snun, 100 

page soft cover book. The print is good quality. The aesth- 
etic and technical quality of presentation is fair. 

» ■ • -I 

1.19 Material developaent: The author, indicates that he has worked 

"as d. translator and instructor for American and Canadian 
Armed Forces in the Netherlands and in classroom instruction 
in the United States. ;."(iii). Further details concerning 
material development are not specified. 



2^ RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND D^VELOPMQiT 

2.1 Rationale: Three facts have guided the development of the 

material. The author states: ">'. No foreign language can 
be mastered fully without living for some time among the 
people who speak it. 2, No foreign language can be learned 
without making special study of its grammar. 3. No Grammar, 
regard\^ss of its merits, can consider completely all the 
facts and facets of a language "(iii). The author's intent 
is to facilitate the development of reading and writing 
skills in the Dutch language through consideration of these 
facts. 

The specification of the rationale is obscure. 

2.2 Research and Developaent: The natures of validation and pilot 

trialling, learner-based revision, and reference groups, 
materials and locations are not specified. 



3 ^ GOAI^ 

3.1 Goals: The goals of the material are hot specified. It can 

be inferred that the goal of the material is to present 
elements of grammatical rules and structures to facilitate 
second language learning. 

The au.thor incorporates memory, comprehension, application 
and analysis of the cognitive domain into the material . 
The author incorporates receiving, responding^ and valuing 
of the affective domain into the material. 

3.2 Objectives: Objectives for each lesson are not specified. 

It can be inferred that the objective of each lesson is to 
explain a grammatical rule through^ comparison of English 
and Dutch usages. the conclusion of * the explanationV 

- the rule is stated or a summary provided of its features. 
' Objectiyes a*''e stated in behayioral or performance terms \ 

. in the sections titled Review Lesson and Everyday Dutch. 
The means for demonstration are unclear f or . the former, 
although translation from first language to second language 
is probably intended, whilst translation' from second language 
to first language is specified for the latter. The conditions 
for demonstrating skills are dependent upon the presence 
of a teacher . These se.ctions are designed to achieve comp- 
etence in reading and writing skills of the Dutch language. 
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CONTENTS ' 



Characteristics: The material consists of a textbook. The 
reality status of the Material is » factual. The contents 
of the material arq almost exclusively independent of temp- 
oral reference and semantic emphasis. 

The Hnguis tic usage in the material in bilingual, with 
instructions and explanations presented in English and 
examples presented in Dutch. Standard Dutch is used through- 
out the text^ 

Scope: . fundamentaU of. PyiaoUccU Dutch Q/iaimoA. is designed to 
present elementary reading and writing skills fbr language 
development in Dutch through sixty-two lessons concerned 
with grammatical forms, together . with additional Review 
Lessons and translation exercises "termed Everyday Dutch. 
The course commences with introductory lessons « presenting 
Dutch phonics. Most of the succeeding chapters examine a 
. specific grammatical form with two lessons givfen to syntactic 
transformation. Review Lessons are presented at intervals, 
and sections termed Everyday Dutch are designed as "Irans— 
lation exercises from the second language" tc the first lang- 
uage, and there is a poem and prose passage included for 
the same purpose. There is one section specifically designed 
for translation from first language to second language 
although some lessons include exercise sections for the same 
purpose. Bilingual vocabulary lists are frequently included 
in tne context of the lessons. The structure of the text 
emphasises presentation of. the grammatical rule of the part-' 
icular lesson supplemented with exercises designed to rein- 
force that rule. " 

There are no teacher materials included but the Preface 
conveys information to the teacher concerning the author's 
rationale. 

The -contents are covered fairly clearly through an 
extensive variety of short materials. The contents are to 
be covered once by the learner and all topics- must be covered 
for a satisfactory learning experience. Supplementary 
materials are not ',pecified. T^e kuthor states: "The spec- 
ialist may desire more material than this book has to offer" 
(iii). 

Sequence: The or^er of the material is based upon learners 
moving from concrete to abstract, increasing complexity or 
difficulty. The starting point within the sequence is the 
sam^ for each learner and because of its consistent arrange- 
ment, is determined to some extent by the material. Prior 
knowledge is the basis for determining' the starting point. 
The course within the s^uence is the same for each learner 
and is determined by the material on the basis of performance 
on preceding tasks. Optional sequences are not available. 
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5.1 Recoofflendktions for use: A description of the teaching-learning 

method is not specified. 

5.2 lype of learning environment: The material is designed for 

second language learning in the classroom or for self-study. 
Activity groupings involve learners arranged in groups, but 
the sizes and abilities of groups unspecified, or for, individ- 
ual learners. . 

5.3 Nature of interaction: Resource material-to-learner action 

is predominantly prompted by the learning approach adopted. 

5.4 'Teacher and learner roles; Within the conduct of teacher and 

learner roles, it is intended that the teacher initiates 
^ ^^^^J^ processes. 

5.5 Teaching approach: It can be inferred from the contents that 

the grammar-translation method is to be applied for classroom 
implementation or for self -study. However only certain 
elements of grammar-translation methodology are employed 
in each lesson; explanation of the grammatical rule, and 
vocabulary presented through bilingual lists j and trans- 
lations presented in additional sections. "There are no 
reading passages. 

5.0 , Learning approach: It can be inferred from the contents that 

the learning approach is through didactic instruction> 

' , ^ _J 

6 OUTCOHES • 

a 

6.1 Responses: The author expects learners to achieve competence 

in reading and writing skills in the Dutch language through 
sequenced presentation of grammatical forms and structures 
and vocabulary. The approach depends upon the grammatical 
rule of the lesson being learnt in the context of initial 
examples) presentation of the grammatical rule, and trans- 
lation exercises. Responses are not specified and must be 
inferred from the contents. 

Response to the material is intended to be bjective 
, . . with limited scope* for subjective response to the material. 

Objective response is stressed primarily through presentation 
of form in examples and translation with meaning regarded 
as secondary. 

The method of presentation of the material is graphic 
(written about), and the method of response to. the material 
is graphic (read) and graphic (written- about). 

6.2 Outcomes: Reading and writing skills are treated in the mater- 

ial. ConfigUrational sequence: The author has restricted 
sight vocabulary initially within the statements of grammat- 
ical rules, vocabulary lists and exercises. Sight vocabulary 
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is treated in the tradition of the grammar-translation method. 
Treatment of structural analysis is restricted to the context 
of verb prefixes. Graphophonic sequence: There is an 
initial treatment of phonic skills , related to short and long 
vowels, and diphthong digraphs. Le'tter recognition and blend- 
ing ar* not treated. Syllabification is treated throughout 
the text in appropriate contexts. Syntactic transformation: 

' Syntactic, transformation is treated twice in the text in 
^ simple and compound sentences. Grammatical structures invol- 
ved in syntactiV. transformation are introduced in the first 
section. SemantJte operators; Nonverbal cues, idiomatic 
associations and ihc^tional patterns are treated in the 
grammatical context. The teaching method advocated has 
placed emphasis upon the presentation of grammatical rules 

. and structures within the text. 

the material does not incorporate value positions within 
the contents. ^ 



7 . EVALUATION 

7.1 Specification: Testing has not been specified for evaluation 

purpos'es. Review Lessons and Everyday Dutch, together with 
translation exercises in particular sections, provide means 
for evaluating learner progress through' written exercises. 

• . - ■ . 

7.2 Purpose: The written exercises have been developed to evaluate 

.mastery. ' . , • 

7.3 Outcomes: Learners are required to apply knowledge, comprehen- 

sion, application and analysis to' complete the exercises. 

7.4 Means: The assessment form and type are not specified. Short 

answer procedures and essay techniques are applied to learner 
.evaluation. The form or uses of reporting learner evaluation 
are not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

8,1 Contingf^ncies; The goals, methods and outcomes must be inferred 
although it is apparent that they are consistent with the 
approach adopted. The author states that the contents of 
the material are not intended to be comprehensive, and these 
are presented in an arbitrary sequence. The evaluation 
sections included are inadequately specified tb achieve their 
^ purpose. .Although the goals, contents, methods, outcomes 
and evaluation are contingent at an inferential ; level, the 
failure to specify each clearly or* to treat each' in its 
entirity so that the parts accumulate ^s a whole, limits 
the extent to which the material will achieve educational 
outcomes 'for which it i§ designed. 
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The course could be incorporated into a grammar-transla- 
tion approach to learning Dutch as a second language. Since 
the text does not fully develop thii' approach, it. would be 
essential to supplement the course with alternative reading 
materials. The strict adherence in the course to the grammar- 
V translation method would severely limit Its scope for imple-- 
mentation in programs for learning Dutch as a second language, 

8.2 ^ Congruences: The grammar- translation method adopted in' the 
course 4oes allow 'for limited congruence with a compatible 
program, if account, is taken of the restricted nature of the 
contents and their ordering, and lack* of reading materials. 
However, the inadequate premises of the grammar-translation 
method limits the extent to which the material can be imple- . 
\ mentqd in community language education in Australian schools. 



ASSESSHENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



9.1 SuMary cbwients: The material is suitable for use with all 
learners for community language education. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

10.1 Policies: The material' is likely to be successful^ with learners 

in all urban communities, and upper socio-economic groups . 
in Australia. The material is most appropriate to static • 
social groups with conservative attitudes. 

The material is suitable for Anglo-Australian and Dutch 
ethnic groups. The material is not dependent for success 
upon support from these ethnic communities, and. is unlikely 
to cause conflict between Anglo-Australians and Dutch-rAust- 
ralians. 

10.2 Educational t'ractices: The material could be used successfully 

with learners from upper and middle socio-f conomic ' back- 
grounds, but would be inappropriate for learners from lower 
socio-economic backgrounds because of its exclusive emphasis 
upon acquiring gramraatifcal rules. Learners of both Dutch- 
* Australian and Anglo-Australian backgrounds could 'be expected . 
to experience success with the material. 

The material could be most successfully implemented with / 
■ learners arranged in class groups of similar ability. The 
material best relates to training in specific skills organ- 
ized on the basis of a separate subject area. The material 
is somewhat related to other resource materials used in the 
immigrant education curriculum. 

Modern language teachers are importaot for successful 
^ implementation of this material. Normal clas^^jjom space 

is required when using this material. Additionalfacilities 
\ and equipment are not required. . . 
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10.3 Program Practices: Teachers of both Anglo-Australian and Dutch- 
Australian backgrounds are likely to experience success with 
this material. If the author's claim to recognize the need 
for positive motivational attitudes in second language learn- 
ing are to be met, a successful teacher would be expected 
to show favorable attitudes toward the culture of the Dutch 
of the Netherlands . A teacher would need to be fluent in 
understanding and taking part in a conversation in Dutch, 
as well as reading and writing in Dutch to experience success 
with this material. 

A quite extensive degree of in-service teacher training 
and teaching experience would be necessary to, experience 
success with this material. Both Dutch-Australian and Anglo- 
Australian learners could experience success with the mater- 
ial especially if they possess favorable cultural attitudes 
towards the Dutch of the Netherlands, ^ince the contents 
presume all learners are beginners, monolingual English 
I apeakers should experience success with the material. Learn- 
ers would need to show competence in knowledge, coopirehensioii, 
application and analysis to. use the material successfu;ily. 

Success wijth the material will make no identifiable 
difference toward oneself, towa**d others or toward change* 
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HOLLANDS VOOR JOU EN MIJ 



1 IDENTIFICATION OF/RESOURCE MATERIAL 

1.1 Title: HoiiancU 

boy.^ arid ^aaJ^ in uppz/i p^umaAy. and iuweA ^econda/ij^ cia^^e^ 

1.2 Developers: Stam, A., Tillema"; P. and Weidmann, G., authors, 

Harmsen, A., co-ordxnator « ' 

1.3 Publisher, Distributor: Multicultural Education Co-ordinating 

Committee 5 Tasmania 

1.4 Address of Publisher, Distributor: . 116 Bathurst Street, Hobart, 

Tasmania, 700O, Australia y. 

1.5- Year of copyright: © 1982 ' ^ 

1.6 Material MediuB: print ^ 

1 . 7 Components " ' 

1.8 Subject areas: second languages, social sciences 

1.9 CurriciJp.uffl role: basic ^ 

1.10 Grade levels: grade 5 through to grade 8 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: It is implied that the cou.se is desig- 

ned to be used throughout the specified grades. 

1.13 Population characteristics: Australian learners beginning the 

study of Dutch as a community language. 

1.14 Community acceptance: The course was developed in 'Tasmania, 

Australia, and judging from tj>e number of Tasmaniart references, 
in particular depiction of a Dutch immigrant settlement at 
Kingston, the material, is, most suited to Dutch-Australian 
children living in that State. However this regional bias 

^ -would not impede the p(j.aterial being implemented successfully 

in other localities in Australia with minor modifications. 

^ In presenting Dutch language and culture} the course is 

linguistically and culturally fi'iased towards the largely 
Calvinist provinces of the north. Noord-Brabant , timburg 
and the Dutch speaking regions of Belgium are overlooked • 
This is implied when the developers state in the guidelines: 
••The language to be referred to as ^^oiluncU^ rather than 
tjie less commonly used ^ /^ede/iZuncU^^^{2) . Despite the predom- 
inance of the Hollandic provinces, it »is arguable that such' 
reference elevates the status of regional dialects to that 
of a standard language, whereas A/ede/iZand^ is applicable 
throughout the Netherlands and northern Belgium 
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1.15 Source: Material in the second language written fpr Australian 

needs. ' ^ - 

1.16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 

to master the content of the material and the suggested teach- 
ing m^hod in the material is not specified. 

1.17 Preparation:. The extent of out-6f -classroom preparation neces- 

sary is not specified. The analysts believe that quite 
extensive out-of-classroom preparation would be necessary 
to implement the material successfully, • _^ 

1.18 Physical description: The material is a soft cover, 174jmn by 

248mm, 135 page book. . It contains twenty-three indexed black- 
and-white photographs, and there are numerous- black-and-white 
illustrations. The material also contains two, maps of the 
Netherlands. Numerous puzz].es, quizzes and traditional songs 
are presented diagrammat^-cally. The print is clear and easily 
read. ^ The aesthetic and technical quality of presentation 
is excellent. 

1.19 Material development: The material was developed by the Multi- 

cultural Education Co-ordinating Committee, an agency of the 
Educatibh Department of Tasmania, through a financial grant 
provided by a federal institution, the Coromonwealti;! Schools 
, Commission as part of the Multicultural Education Program. 

The authors are teachers of the Dutch language in Tasraanian 
schools whilst the co-ordinator is supervisor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Education Department of Tasmania. 

Thei material forms part of a general Multicultural Educ- 
ation Co-ordinating Committee project in Tasmania to develop 
a Dutch language curriculum for upper primary and secondary 
levels . " 

The writer of the Preface states: "As a result of this 
submission, the Multicultural Education Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee received $10,000, Without which the publication of this 
book would not have been possible"(l). 

The extent of " dissemination is not specified, However, 
dissemination of the material is conducted by the publisher, 
and the co-ordinator within the development team. 



2 RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

2.1 Rationale; The writer of the Preface states that the course 
was developed to provide a suitable resource material since 
"those schools commencing primary Dutch in years 4 or 5 had 
either to adapt books originally written for adults or to 
devise their own materials"( 1) . The developers state: "This 
book aims at providing a course for Australian boys and girls 
in Grades 5-8 beginning the study of Dutch as a community 
language" ( 2 >. The purpose is to facilitate the development 
of listening and speaking skills in the Dutch language. 
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The developers' explanation of the rationale is clearly 
specified. 

2.2 Research and ■ Developfflent : The natures of y,alidation and pilot 
triallingj learner-based revision, and reference groups, 
materials and locations involve, are' not specified. ' 



3 GOALS ' ' . 

3..1 »__Goals: The goals . of the^ course are*^ to develop listening and 
ST>eaking skills, and to a lesser degree, reading and writing 
skills in the Dutch language. The developers incorporate 
memory, comprehension application, and analysis of the cog- 
nitive domain within th« grammatical material, stories,. 
e"Xercises and activities. Receiving, responding and valuing 
of the affective domain are incorporated into stories and 
dialogues. The ^oals of the material must be inferred. 
■ ■ * 

3.2 Objectives: The specific objective of each chapter is to focus 
upon the inductive teaching of grammar through an established . 
series of orally based tcpics: ' u grammatical rule is- present- 
ed in an inductive^form; exercises based upon the grammatical- 
rule, prose passages, and exercises designed to prompt quest- 
ioning techniques follow. Chapter 22, the last chapter, does 
not follow thi.; pattern; the^ objective of presenting an' 
alphabetical list of recipes is not specified. Specific 
objectives are not specified. 

Performance or behavioral objectives are not stated i/i 
measurable terms. 'Learners are required to demonstrate 
achievement, orally in the specific objective within th^ exer- 
cises and diiilogues, reading in the prose passages and writing 
' in the exercises. Learners are required to express increasing 
competence through sequencing of tasks in listening, speaking, 
reading and writing in order to reach levels of performance 
consistent with gramma.^ical structures presented. 



CONTENTS 



4.1 Characteristics: The material is a textbook, covering both 
factual and fictional -content within topics. Although the 
content is predominantly contemporary in nature, attempting 
/ to relate aspects of Dutch culture to the experiences of Dutch- 
Australians, historical material is included and there is 
a degree of attention given to traditional features, of Dutch 
■ culture. The semantic emphases o'f the content are economic, 
geographical, historical and sociological. 
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The 'Dutch language is used throughout the material includ- 
ing instructions to exercises. The material uses standard 
Dutch although the linguistic content tends toward colloquial 

- language to the extent that certain expressions are culturally 
charged and difficult to translate especially to the target 
audience. The language level is beginner, 
** • " .. 

Scope: HolianxU voua ^ou en mL^ contains twenty-two chapters. 
The -scope o^ each chapter is contained in the Onhoud (table 
of contents). Each chapter, , excepting the last, consists 
?of several sections: an initial section focusinjg upon induc- 
tive teaching of a grammatical rule,' prose passages, exercises 
based upon the prose passages., exercises 'designed to prompt, 
responses, (Smpletion exercises, and vocabulary. Dialogues 
and word attack skills, puzzles, quizzes, traditional songs, 
role playing activities, projects, games and colouring exer- 
cises are optional topics included in chapters. The quant- 
itative emphasis is placed upon the inductive presentation 
of grammatical material in each' chapter, both in the present- 
ation of the grammatical rule and in other topics. 

The material does not contain a description of teacher 
materials although the developers have included an Introduc- 
tion outlining guidelines followed for developing the material. 
However, these guidelines can function as teacher raa^terials 
in a limited way.^ In addition to a brief introductory passage, 
the guidelines ard categorised into three sections: General 
containing twelve guidelines j Vocabulary to be covered con- 
taining, fifteen guidelines; and Grammar topics containing 
eight guidelines. 

The contents are covered clearly through an extensive 
variety of short topics. The content is to be covered once 
by the learner and all topics must be covered for a satisfac- 
tory learning experience. Supplementary materials ai:e not 
' specified'. 

Sequence: In the general guidelines the developers state: "Most 
chapters to contain se'ctions to challenge beginners and 
advanced learners"(2) . Despite the implications of this state- 
ment, the content is designed to move from concrete to greater 
compiexity. The starting point within the sequence is ident- 
ical for each learner in a class group, and determined by 
the teacher on the basis of prior knowledge. The course within 
the sequence is the same for each learner and determined by 
the teacher on the basis of performance in preceding tasks 
or interests. Optional sequences are available to learners 
through open-ended alternatives. 



METHODS 

Recommendations for use: In referring to use in the material 
of the second ian^uaso only, the developers state: "No Kng.lish 
used in text to Jeavc teachers a flexible approach"! 2 ) , Add- 
itional speciticat^on of teachine;- learning methodology is 
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not made, and although /this statemient implies that teachers 
may determine their own approaches, the nature of the material 
determines the teaching- learning methodology to be adopted 
for second language instruction. The use 'of the second Ian- 
guage only throjughout the contents is apparently a consequence 
of the implicit teaching approach adopted: the direct method. 
However, in the end reference to use of a 'flexible approach' 
remains ill-defined since the exercises state clearly what 
learners are expected to undertake. The description of the 
teaching- learning method is obscure and not comprehensive 
since its detail must be inferred. The description is located 
in the Introduction. ♦ 

5.2 Type of learning environaent: Although the material is designed 

essentially for second language development and bicultural 
education in the classroom, topics included also apply to 
home economics, and music and dance education. Additionally, 
the developers state in the guidelines; "Pupils compelled 
to seek assistance from Dutch-speaking acquaintances "(2) • 
It is feasible that in these circumstances, flexible approach- 
es . in line with prevailing methods in these areas would be 
appropriate. 

For most tasks learners are arranged in class groups but 
the abilities of these groups remain unspecified by the 
developers. Occasionally learners are required to be grouped 
in pairs or small groups for certain topics. 

5.3 Nature of inter ^wCion: Contacts prompted in the learning ap- 

proach adopted involve predominantly teacher- learner- resource 
material interaction. 

5.4 Teacher and learner roles: Within the conduct of teacher and 

learner roles, it is intended that the teacher initiate the 
processes. 

5.5 Teaching approach: It can be inferred from the* contents that 

the direct method should be applied if the material is to 
be implemented successfully. Characteristics of the ' direct 
method are incorporated into the teaching- learning method- 
ology and contents: all classroom language, including the 
language of instr^ictions , exercises and teacher talk, is in 
the second language; grammatical rules and structures are 
presented inductively with learners being required to infer 
the rules of the target language; and each lesson . involves 
the presentation of topics intended to interest learner's to, 
the extent that responses will provide examplw-s of the target" 
structures. An evident qualification in the presentation 
of the teacher materials is evidenced since the developers 
fail to adequately specify such details concerning the teach- 
ing methodology. ^ 

5.6 Learning approach: — The learning approach is a combination of 

didactic instruction , di scussion and questioning methods , 
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discovery method and inquiry method, and role-playing, simul- 
ation and games. Whereas a substantial part of the contents 
is presented to the learner through lecture and verbal presen- 
tation, learners are also required to negotiate grammatical 
rules and structures through discussion (for example in 
dialogues), and questioning (exercises designed to promjpt 
questioning techniques), discovery method (inductive present- 
ation of grammar), and inquiry method (questioning Dutch 
speaking acquaintances). 



6 OUTCOMES 

6.1 Responses: The emphasis placed by the developers upon offering 
teachers a flexible approach in implementing the material 
limits the degree to which responses can 'be specified or 
inferred. Specific- intended responses are stated in the 
instructions to learners at the ' commencement of topics. The 
developers expect learners to acquire literary, as well as 
aural and or^l, competencies in the Dutch language through 
the presentation of a variety of topics including grammatical 
rules and^, related exercises, dialogues, stories, exercises 
designed /to prompt questioning, and activities. It can be 
inferred that musical, dancing and cooking activities are 

^ ^ designed to form culture-related attitudes and skills. Spec- 

ific intended responses are specified especially if related 
• to second language learning -although broad responses are not 
indicated. 

Within the context of second language instruction, the 
teaching approach implicit in the material requires that 
learners respond objectively to grammatically based exercises. 
Although unspecified, this inferrence must be drawn if the 
material is to be implemented successfully. The developers 
do not specify that learners are required to make objective 
responses to culture-related content in the material. Although 
the 'Australian flavour' of stories and non- sexist basis of" 
the contents are aimed at moulding subjective responses by 
learners, subjective responses are not specified. 

The method of presentation of the material is aural, oral, 
graphic througli reading, and pictorial. The method of response 
to the material is oral and graphic through both reading and " 
writing. Pictorial, kinesic, tactile and olfactory responses 
may contribute to response transmissions. 

6.2 Outcomes: In the context of second language .learning, listening, 
speaking, reading and writing skills are each treated independ- 
ently with an emphasis placed upon aural and oral skills. 
. The developers do not specify in measurable terms the extent 
of achievement in each skill although it is implied that learn- 
ers are expected to show evidence of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing skills at the beginning of the course 
and to develop each during its progress. However, the extent 
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of the development of listening, speaking, reading and writing, 
despite each skill appearing regularly throughout the contents, 
cannot be inferred from the contents. 

Predictable outcomes for second language learning through 
implementing MoiiandA vooa. J.ou en mL^ can be categorised as 
follows, Configurational sequence; Sight vocabulary is 
restricted initially within the contents but learners are 
expected to achieve rapid progress thereafter} structural 
analysis is -also introduced early and the developers indicate 
relationships between ' structurally .derived words, Grapho- 
phonic sequence: Phonics and syllabification are dependent 
upon aural and oral communications rather than strategies, 
developed within the contents. Syntactic transformation 
receives a,ttention in the contents through conversational 
dialogues. Semantic operators: Lexical and grammatical 
operators are stressed in the contents whilst non-verbal and. 
intonational operators are neglected} the stress upon making 
grammatical points does not allow, contextual requirements 
to be fully met although the developers have stressed cultural 
reference within the material. 

Although Hollands voon. J.01M en ml^ is essentially a second 
language material, content of a bicultural nature is incorpor- 
ated within the subject matter. This material presents facts, 
concepts and generalizations concerning economic, geographical > 
historical and sociological accounts of the culture of the • 
Dutch of the Netherlands and Dutch-Australian culture. 

Tfie affective subject matter of fioJUxincU vooa J,ou en mij, 
incorporates value positons involving indoctrination, clari- 
. ficatjion and analysis. The literary themes presented in the 
fictional prose passages apply indoctrination and clarific- 
ation of Dutch-Australian cultural values. The factua^L prose 
passages embody indoctrination, clarification and analysis 
of cultural values pertaining to Dutch culture of the Nether- 
lands. The emphasis is placed upon indoctrination and clari- 
fication of Value positions jn the presentation ,of literary ' 
themes within prose passages. Indoctrination, clarification 
^ and analysis is applied within subject matter related to 
cultural identification with the emphases placed upon indoc- 
trination and clarification. In terras of developing favorable 
motivational attitudes to second language learning, the 
teaching approach with its emphasis upon inductive grammatical 
study presumes considerable motivation on the part of learners. 
However, the stress the developers place upon cultural rele- 
vance of the subject matter enhances motivation through 
. forming favorable bicultural attitudes. Value positions 
involving indoctrination, clarification and analysis are con- 
sistent with the cognitive style of Dutch-Australian learners, 
but are less appropriate to th* .cognitive style of Anglo- 
Australian learners who may require that commitment is invol- 
ved in value positions of the subject matter. 
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7.1 Specification: There is no specific evaluation design provided 

in the material. Each chapter contains exercises that maybe 
applied to the assessment of student progress. These include 
oral exercises based upon prose passages^ oral exercises 
designed to prompt oral responses, and completion exercises. 

7.2 Purpose: The exercises are designed to indicate mastery of part- 

icular target structures of grammar. 

7»3 Outcomes: Learners are required to apply knowledge^ comprehen- 
sion, application and analysis to complete the exercises. 

7«4 Means: Techniques applied in oral exercises include completion 
, items and short answer procedures. Forms of reporting learner 
evaluation are not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

8.1 Contingencies: The antecedents, transactions and outcomes within 
HoilancU voo/i fou 6n mi^ are contingent but thi^ has only 
been attained at the expense of balance between each construct 
of the design. The background characteristics indicate that 
this material is suitable for the target learner groups. 
The implied goals and objectives are attainable. The contents 
follow an established sequence with some variations and the 
material has been written with the target audiences |n mind. 
-However the implied teaching method has affected the nature 
of the contents through its restriction to second language 
usage. Furthermore, the developers" specification of the 
teaching- leg-rning .method as a flexible approach is misleading 
since the intrinsic relationship between the contents and 
method they employ determines the approach to be adopted.^ 
.Although the developers do specify intended responses in the . 
context of specific topics, it is apparent that predictable 
outcomes cannot always be achieved through the designs pre- 
sented ► It is unlikely that outcomes from the configurational 
and graphophonic sequences can be met without supplementary 
materials . Moreover, the evaluation design is inadequate 
to effectively measure learner outcomes. In sum, predicted 
outcomes from implementation of the material will be deter- 
mined to an undue degree by application of the implied teach- 
ing method. . 

Given the qualifications upon contingencies within the 
material,' Holi^ond^ voo/i J.ou en mi.^ could be successfully 

implementeji in part,icular_£rogra^ reservations^ ^ 

The baekground characteristics necessitate that successful ^ 
impl'^mentation of this material requires teachers fluent in 
the Dutch language and conversant with the bicultural aspects 
incorpor^ed in the material* The implicit nature of goals 
and objectives imposes a constraint upon successful implemen- 
tat ion . The contents are appropriate to particular instruc-- 
tional settings within Australian schools. It is possible 
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that the material would only be successfully implemented by 
teachers committed to the implied teaching approach. The 
inadequacies of the desijgna to achieve outcomes in several 
critical areas of Second language acquisition, together with 
the lack of adequate strategies to measure outcomes, limit 
the extent to which implementation will result in successful 
educational outcomes* 

8.2 Congruences: Limited congruence can, be established between this 
material and particular immigrant education programs. The 
developers are keenly aware of' the background characteristics 
applying to implementation of the material and have provided 
appropriate contents, ' but the constraints of the methodology, 
limitations upon attainment of outcomes and lack of an evalu- 
ational design, restrict congruences that can be established. 



9 ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 Suooary Coments: . HoXJMnd^ voon. fou. en mi^ is suitable for use 
with all learners for community language education and bicul- 
tural education. 

This material has been state adopted in such programs in 
schools in Tasmania. The material has also been widely used 
in such programs irN>ther Australian states. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

10.1 Policies: ^ The material is likely to be successful in all urban 

and rural settings in A-jstralia^ and across all socio-economic 
classes in Australian society, 'The material is applicable 
to both mobile and static sc^cial groups and is directed toward 
liberal attitudes in the community. 

The, material is likely to be successful with both Anglo- 
Australians and Dutch-Australians. Generally the material 
is not dependent upon support from the Dutch ethnic community, 
although assistance from Dutch speaking acquaintances is 
required for certain , inquiry activities. The material is 
unlikely to cause conflict between Anglo-Australians and Dutch- 
• Australians. 

10.2 Educational Practices^^^ be used successfully 

with learners ^from all backgi*ounds in Australian society, 
although prior knowledge of the Dutch language would be advan- 
tageous. Each chapter of the material is organized into a 
series of short topics, which in some cases would be most 
appropriate for learners arranged in class groups of mixed 
abilities, and in other cases learners arranged in small 
groups of mixed abilities* 
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The purpose of the material is directed toward general 
education and could be used successfully within an integrated 
approach across subject areas. The material is well-related 
to other resource materials used in grade 5 through to grade 
8 immigrant education curriculum. 

Modern le^nguage, social science, speech and drama, home 
arts and crafts, and music staff of the school are important 
in varying degrees to the successful implementation of the 
material. The material requires normal classroom space "for 
its use, and additional facilities and equipment 'are not re« 
quired. . " - 

Prograa Practices: Teachers of Anglo-Australian and Dutch- 
Australian backgrounds with lengthy residences in both Aust- 
ralia and the Netherlands would experience most success o with 
this material. Teachers would need to show tolerant attitudes 
toward, the target ethnic groups and be aware of current bi- 
cultural issues in Australia and the Netherlands to experience 
success. Teachers would need to be able to understand, speak, 
read and write fluently in the Dutch language to succ^sfully 
implement the material. ' 

The implicit nature of the teaching method together with 
■'the unlimited scop^ of teaching - learning approaci^W" that 
developers state may be adopted, suggest that teachers would 
require quite extensive in-service training to Implement the 
material successfully. Quite extensive teaching experience 
would be necessary to implement this material successfully. 
A teacher 'with some attachment to flexible procedures would 
be most successful implementing the material. 

Although both Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Australian learn- 
ers would experience success, the latter group is likely to 
experience greater success with this material. However to 
experience success learners would need to be receptive to 
a range of cultural attitudes'^ relating to Australia and the 
Netherlands. Learners shciuld show competence in the areas 
of knowledge, comprehension, ' application and analysis of the 
cognitive domain to use this material successfully. Success 
with this material Is likely to make .a difference to learners' 
attitudes toward themselves, toward others and toward change. 



INTRODUCTION TO DUTCH 



1 IDENTIFICATION AND BACKGROUND 

1^1 Title: 7nMoductiori to Dutch: A 9 /tactical C/iaimoji 

. \ ' . < 

1.2 Author: Shetter, W. Z.. 

'K3 Publishers: Australasian Educa Press Pty Ltd.; Uitgeverij 
Martipus Nijhoff b.v. ^ , 

.1.4 ^ Address of Publisher: 74 Railway R6ad, Blackburn, Victoria, 3130, 
Australia (P.O. Box 186^ Blackburn, Victoria, 3130)] MorssingQ^l 
9-13, 2312A2, Leiden, Nederland. 

1.5 Yearjs of copyright: © 1958, 196I, 1967, 1974, 1984 

1.6 Material mediua^ print 

# 

1.7 Component: 7at/Loduation to Dutch: A fAacticai Q/iamma/i is designed 

as a basic grammar "for use with the supplementary reader^ 
£en ^ed begjji • • . A contempo/iaay, Dutch T^aadeA,. The author 
states: "The successor, to 6en goed begjjt which faithfully 
accompanied the ^rU/ioductioa through two-thirds of its life, 
is in preparation as this is being written, kexiduig. Dutch will 
offer graded and exhaustively annotated contemporary literary 
selections and poems "(6), 

1.8 Subject area: second languages 
1«9 Curriculum role: basic 

1*10 Grade levels: The author states: "It has long since proven its 
usefulness as a text for elementary classes ..."(5)/The anffcl- 
yst believes the material is more suited to the upper secondary 
• level • ' 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

\A2 Educational tiiae block: not specified 

1,13 Population characteristics: The author states: "The Jrit/ioductloa 
today is an attempt to meet the need of those both in and out 
of the classroom. It has long since proven its usefulness 
as a text for elementary classes, without ever abandoning its. 
loyalty to the independent struggler"(5) . 
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CoBMunlty acceptance; The material presents the culture of the 
Dutch of the Netherlands in contemporary terms although with 
reference to traditional features.. The Ei\glish texts to the 
translation and reading passagc^s contain* examples of American 
English in terms, spellings and phraseology. Meanings of such 
examples of American English may not be apparent to learners 
. in Australian schools. 

Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 
adaptation for use in Australia. 

Teacher training: The extent of in-service training neces-sary 
to. master the content and -suggested teaching methods in the 
material is not specified. 

Preparation: The extent of out-of-classrbom preparation is not 
specified. The analyst believes that slight preparation is 
necessary. 

Physical description: The text is a 147mm by 215mm, ^oft cover 
book. The quality of paper and printing is excellent, but the 
size of print is small. The aesthetic and technical quality 
of presentation is excellent. 

Material developnent: W. A. Shetter is a faculty member of the 
Department of Germanic Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Indiana, 47406, U.S.A. 

The author infers that the material was develo:)ed to provide 
a grammar for formal instruction in the Dutch language. 

The natuifes of funding and dissemination are not specified. 



RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENt 

Ration^: The author states: "In the mid-50 's it was difficult 
to fipd any formal instruction in the Dutch language, and those 
with a need for - or just curiosity about - the language were 
apt to find themselves making do, as I had once done, on their 
own . . . This expansion of opportunities has naturally stimu- 
. lated the creation of a wide and still-growing selection of 
pedagogical materials for English speakers, mostly designed 
for classroom use. The !Jn.tA.oductloa today is an attempt to * 
meet the need of those both in and out of the classroom"(5) . 

The purpose of the course is to develop reading and writing 
skills in »the Dutch language. 

The rationale is very clearly specified. . 

Research and Development: The natures of validation and pilot 
tr.iallixig are not specified. However the author states:^ "All 
these various improvements come, directly or indirectly, 
through the practical use of the grammar in situations where 
very little that is. unclear or poorly conceived has much chance 
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of passing^ unnoticed. Every revision - on an average of one 
every six years - has owed special gratitude to those with 
sharp eyes, shrewd assessment of a need and a willingness to 
offer suggestions. By now this host includes so many colleagues 
and so many generations of students and other users that indiv- 
idual acknowledgements of indebtedness are not , practJical; I 
continue to invite any and all criticismiu and suggestions" (6). 
The ^natures of learner-based revision, reference groups, mat- 
erials and locations involved are not specified. 



GOALS 

Goals; It can be inferred that, the goals of the material are 
to develop, reading, writ^-ng, and to some exte/it listening and 
spe^iking skills, in Dutch, and to develop an appreciation of 
the culture of the Dutch. 

The author incorporates memory, comprehension ind applic- 
ation within the text. . The author incorporates receiving, 
responding and valuing, within the text. *• 

Objectives: Objectives for each lesson, are not specified. Jt 
can be inferred that the objective in each lesson is to explain 
a set of related grammatical rules and offering anp/opriate 
examples with English translations., 

Behavioral objectives are not specified in measurable terms. 
Learners are required to comprehend lists of vocabulary and 
idiomatic expressions, complete written • exercises intended 
to demonstrate achievement in the grammatical forms of the 
lesson, translations of materials incorporating the grammatical 
rule from Dutch to English. The. conditions for demonstrating 
objectives are dependent upon the presence of a teacher in 
the classroom or a learner for self-study. The author expects 
learners to perform the application of'^ grammatical rules cor-* 
rectly and achieve competence at the levels of reading, writing 
and,'speaking required. * - ~ 



CONTENTS 

• • ^ 

Characteristics: The material is a textbook. The reality status 
of the subject matter is factual containing contemporaneous 
references to the Netherlands. The semantic enphases of the 
material aYe economic, geographical, political, sociological 
and social psychological. 

The linguistic usage in the material is bilingual with in- 
structions in English and the contents in Dutch. Standard 
Dutch is used throughout the material although a literary 
rather than the colloquial style has been employed. The lang- 
uage level is beginner. 
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4«2 Scope: The contents of the learner materials consist of twenty- J 

nine chapters listed in the Table of contents. The chapters 4 

ar^ titled Pronunciation, Spelling, The plural. Articles and .1 

demonstratives, Personal .pronouns (the verb). The verb ^HMen^ 'I 

and * Zl^n • Imperative, Reading selections The place of. the i 

verb, The adjective The adverb comparison. Object pronouns il 
and Units of measurement, Reading selections, The past tense - • ! 

.^('weak' verbs). The past tense ('strong' verbs). Some irregular ^ 
.verbs The past perfect tense j Modal auxiliaries Verb plus 
infinitive. The future Tlie present participle and the infinit- 
ive. Review and reading. Separable prefixes. Conjunctions, 

relative pronouns. Word order: the j)l£ces in the sentence, I 

The word' 'c/i' Prepositional compowadi^ Diminutives, The passive ,1 

voice, Reading selections, 'Telling time. Idiomatic usages of '% 

some common verbs. Word formation and derivation and Three I 

stories " .■•.fl 

The format of each chapter in the main 'body of the text ^ 
is common: thp grammatical rule is presented initially followed 
in order by a bilingual vocabulary listj idiomatic expressions; 
and written exercises designed to provide practice in the rule 
of the lesson, and translation exercises from second language 1 
to first language, and first language to second language. The 
review lessons follow a similar format. 

The contents are covered clearly through an extensive var- 
iety of short topics. The content is to be covered -once by ^ ii^l 
the learner and all topics must be covered for a satisfactory * . • J I 
learning experience. Supplementary materials are recommended, ■ ^-'-^W^ -m 

4.3 Sequence: The order of the material is based upon learners moving - 

from concrete -to abstract, increasing complexity or difficulty. ^-- I/'^^^^B. 
The starting point within the sequence is the same for each ?#l?fS 
learner, and because of its consistent arrangement, the start- -v- l;4|«I'i 
ing point is determined to some extent ^y the material. Prior . W I 
knowledge is the basis for determining the starting point. ^^^^^^^ 
The course witJOtL the sequence is the. same for '^each learner 
and is determined \^ the teacher on the basis. .of jWrformahcea^.^^^^ 
in preceding tasks. Optional -sequences are not specified, -.Rfl^r^^' 




5 METHODS . • ' • ' • 

. -. • .-•..'•sls^ 

5.1 Recommendations for use: The author states: "The presentation 

of the grammar makes every effort to remain compact and as -^^ 
self-explanatory as possible, maintaining what has always been 
acknowledged to be the book's strongest l30ints. The heart of 
all the practice material is still ^he 'Practice sentences', 
the precise .uses of which are left up to the needs and ingen- 
uity of the user: simple translation, question and answer prac- 
tice, or substitution drills. For home use, an English trans- 
lation of all these sentences is provided in an appendix. 

The user will find numerous 'Summaries' set off in boxes, 
an occasional little 'By the way-' comment on some point about 
language or culture, and a variety of visual schemes, illustra- 
tions ^nd cartoons, all done by the author. Each chapter 
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includes a few sample exercises, >Nre and there brightened 
- up with an illustrative scheme or cartoon. Dialogs have been 
includefi in most chapters, good for learning by heart and as 
a basis for classroom^ conversation. The English dialog in each" 
chapter can be used for translation back into Dutch or as a* 
set of cues foj^ rapid review. The photographs introduced in 
this edition add a little extra window onto everyday. Dutch 
life and can also . be put to good use in stimulating conver- 
• sat ion. But none of this is intended to be fully adequate-to 
teaching needs: introduction of drills, newspaper material, 
poems and popular songs and the like must be left up to the 
instructor. "(5^6); - ^ 

The description of the teaching-learning method is quite 
clear, comprehensiv > and .located in the. Preface to the first 
edition. : , 

Type of learning environment: yn.4^oduoUon to Dutch: A fjiacJJutaJ, 
gyianmoA. is designed for use either in the classroom or for 
self-study,. 

The material is designed for either individual learners 
for self-study or learners arranged in groups, but the sizes 
and abilities of groups are unspecified, v ^ 

Nature of interaction: Resource materialvto-learner action is 
predominantly prompted by, the learning approach adopted. 

Teacher, and learner roles: It is intended that the teacher 
initiate processes within the classroom and the learner init- " 
iate processes within a self-study situation. 

Teaching approach: It is inferred from the author's explanation 
that the grammar translation method should be applied during 
instruction.' Characteristics of the grammar translation method 
incorporated in the material are explanation of the grammar 
rule, presentation of vocabularies in bilingual . lists, and 
exercises designed to provide practice on the grammar and vocab- 
ulary of the , lesson, and reading passages are included in 
separate chapters. 

Learning approach: It can be inferred from the contents that 
learning occurs through didactic instruction. 



OUTCOMES 



Responses: The author expects learners to achieve competence 
in reading, writing, listening and speaking skills in the Dutch 
language through sequenced presentation of grammatical forms 
structures and vocabulary. , ^ * 

Learners are required to Respond in written form to spec- 
ified tasks completion exercises and translation exercises. 

The method of presentation of the material is by graphic 
means through reading, and method of response is oral (spoken 
about) and graphic (read about). 
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^•2 Outcomes: Reading and writing skills are treated predominantly 1i 
vithin the contents and ther«* is also 'restricted treatment ' .-'1 
V of listening and speaking skills. Configurational sequence: %" f 

A Learners are expected to master sight vocabulary initially :| 

through the biling.ual vocabulary lists and exercises. Struc- 
tural analysis is systematically presented to ^.earners in 'S 
the^ twenty-eighth chapter although introduced in earlier ¥ 
chapters. Graphophonic sequence: Letter recognition is pres- % 
ented initially in the second chapter. Blending^ digraphs ' 'M 

and syllabification are not treated in the text. -Syntactic . . '^i 
transformations: The grammatical forms of syntactic transform-- 
ation are treated -in the seventh chapter and twenty-first ?! 
chapter in relation to placement of the verb within the sen- :| 
^ence structure. However, grammatical structures involved I 
in syntactic transformation are first introduced in the exer- 
cises of the fifth chapter. Semantic operators: Lexical 
constructions in the form Df idiomatic expressions = are intro- -I 
duced in the, fourth and succeeding chapters. The teaching .^S 
method advocated has placed- emphasis upon the presentation 'f^ 
of grammatical rules and structures within the text. Intonat- 
ional patterns are treated descriptively or through a pronun- 
ciation scheme. • 

Affective outcomes are presented through a value position 
of indoctrination. The author refers" to both' American and 
Dutch culture. The author does specify stritegies in the text 
Y that recognize the motivational relationship between favourable .^^ 

cultural attitudes and achievement in* second language learning. 
The author has not developed ^ the subject matter to the cog- 
nitive styles of Anglo-Australian or Dutch-Australian learners, 

■ I II ^ 

7 EVALUATION 

" \ . 

7.1 Specification: Tests have not been specified for evaluation pur- 

poses. Written exercises have been developed to assess learner 
progress. 

7.2 Purpose: The written exercises have been developed to evaluate 

achievement. 

7.3 Outcomes: Learners must apply knowledge, comprehension and applic- 

ation to written exercises. 

7.4 Means: Written exercises involve cloze procedures and short 

^ answer procedures. Tabulation and uses of reporting of learner 
evaluation are not specified. 



S CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

8.2 Contingencies: The antecedents, transactions and outcomes within 
Srvbtoducytion. to Qutch indicate moderate contingency between 
antecedents, transactions and outcomes. 
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The goals; methods and outcome? must be inferred although 
it is*apparent that they arc contingent to the method adopted. 
The . evaluation scheme included is inadequately specified. 
These inadequacies limit the' extent to -which the material will 
achieve educational outcomes for which it is designed. This 
is. indipated in the. material ^ithin the configurational ssequ- 
ence and graphophonic sequence. 

The material would be more successful if implemented in 
cohjunction with the reader,- len gotzd. . , preferably 

together with other materials. 

Implementation, however, would not.proce'ed without problems 
because of lim^taj:ions within the material. The teacher 
material is -inadequate in providing inforfliation for classroom, 
use, and for implementing the material teachers are required 
to infer mogt of the important features. It is evident that 
the pdpulation characteristics rend^ the material unsuitable 
for use in Australian schools. . 

Congruences: The grammar- translation method adopted in the course 
does allow for limited congruence with a compatible program 
in second language instruction. s 



ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS - 

comments; JrUyioducM,ok lo Dutch: A PyiacM-ccU gAoimoA is 
' suitable for use with all learners for community language educ- 



BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

Policies: The material is ^kely to be successful in all urban 
settings in Australia and \ higher socio-economic classes in 
Australian society, the mat^erial is more .applicable to static 
social groups, and is directed toward conservative and liberal 
attitudes within the community. 

. The material is likely to be successful with both Anelo- 
• Australians and Dutch-Australians . The material is not depend- 
ent for success upon support from these ethnic communities, 
A ""likely to cause conflict between Anglo-Australians 
and Dutch-Australians. . 

Educational practices: The material could be used successfully 
' with. learners from all social backgrounds but would be espec- 
ially -successful with learners from upper and middle socio- 
economic backgrounds because of the emphasis given to develop- 
ing reading and writing skills through the teaching of grammat- 
ical rules. The subject matter has been designed so that 



learners of both Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Australian back- 
grounds could experience success. 

The material would be most successfully implemented with 
indivi4fial learners and learners arranged in class groups of 
similar ability. The material best, relates to training in 
specific skills organized on the basis of a separate subject 
area. Modern language teachers are important for successful 
implementation of this material. Normal classroom space is 
required when using the material. Additional facilities and 
equipment are not required. 

Program practices: Teachers of Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Aust- 
ralian backgrounds are likely to experience success with this' 
material, a],though teachers would need to be familiar with 
the cultural background of the Netherlands to present the 
subject matter successfully to learners. A teacher would need 
to be fluent in understanding and taking part in a conversation 
'n' Dutch, as well as reading and Writing in Dutch, to exper- 
ience success witb this material. 

Teachers would require. a slight degree of in-service teacher 
training and teacher experience to implement the material 
successfully. Teachers with some attachment to orderly proced- 
ures would experience, most success with this material. 

The 'contents are designed so that learners of both Anglo- 
Australian and Dutch-Australian backgrounds could experience 
success with the sections'" of each chapter. 

Learners . of Anglo-Australian and Dutch- Australian back- 
. grounds are likely to experience success with the material. 
Th^ contents presume that all learners are beginners, and con- 
sequently monolingual English speaking learners should exper- 
ience sut>cess. Learners would need to show competence in 
knowledge, comprehension and"' application to use the material 
successfully. Althougli success with the material will make 
no identifiable difference in attitudes toward oneself or 
toward change, it is likely to make a difference in attitudes 
toward others. 
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LEARN DUTCH 



1 IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 

1.1 Title: LiLOJUi Dutch: A Ba^lc Q/LoimoA and Readeji f.on. BugAJme^/^ 

1.2 Author: Smith, B. 

1.3 Distributor: Spectrum Bookshop 

1.4 Address of Distributor: 72 Maroondah Highway, Groydon, Vic- 

toria, 3136,- Australia 

1.5 Year of copyright: (c) n.d. B. Smith 

1.6 Material medium: print 

1.7 CoBiponents: The components are described by the author as: 

Part 1: "reading and writing simple Dutch stories and sen- 
tences written in the present tense"; and 

Part 2: "is an extension of part 1 and deals with past and 
future tenses, word order and other parts of^ grammar" (Pre- 
face). 

1.8 Subject area: second languages 

1 . 9 Curriculum role : ba s i c 

1-10 Grade levels: not specified The analysts believe that Part 
1 can be implemented in grade 6 or grade 7 in the initial 
year of second language instruction; and Part 2 can be imple- 
mented in grade 8 of Australian schools. 

1.11 Academic l6vel: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.1 J Populatioh characteristic : " no t spec i f ied 



1.14 Community acceptance: The author states: "Z.ea/2/i DwLch is based 
on— expejiience-. of - -language - ruction -at— an^ institute for 

English speaking students in Melbourne" (Preface). The con- 
tents of the material apparently acknowledge this aspect of 
second language instruction implicitly. There are no explicit 
depictions of the culture of Anglo-Australians or Dutch- • 
Australians contained in the subject matter. 

1.15 Source: Material in the second language written for Australian 

needs, 

1 . 16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 

to master the content and suggested teaching methods in the 
tnaterial is not specified. 
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Preparation: The extent of out-o^-classroora' preparation is not 
specified. 

Physical description: The two component texts are each 210nun 
by. 295nmi. Part 1 has 59 pages, and Part 2 has 70 pages.- The 
component texts have soft covers w;Lth noncommercial spiral 
binding that is inappropriate _for extensive classroom use. 
Black-and-white nand-drayn illustrations and typewritten print 
are featured ii both components. The ' text perpetuates a 
number of typographical errors.' The size and quality of print 
are adequate for reading. The aesthetic and technical quality 
of presentation is fair. 

• * . • * 

Materia devclopBent: The author is a teacher of the Dutch 
language in Victoria, Australia.' Her authorship of this text 
has been supported by Mr E. Hamer of the Saturday School of 
Modern Unguages, Melbourne and Mr B. Donaldson, lecturer 
at the University of Melbourne * 



RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Rationale: The author states: "This book is intended as an 
introduction to the Dutch Unguag^e" (Preface). The text is 
an introductory course intended to develop reading and written 
language skills systematically in the Dutch language. 
The specification of the rationale is obscure. 

Research and Development: The natures of validation and pilot 
trialling, learner-based revision, and reference groups, mater- 
ials and locations are not specified. 



GOALS 

Coals: The goals of the material^are specified. The author states 
that the goals of the material are: "Part 1 attempts to fam- 
iliarize the stiident with reading and writing simple Dutch 

_ _-.s t OTifis_ _ And-. _ sfint enc£s.,_-wrxt.ten_in _th«---pp^^ 

Part 2 is an extension and also familiarizes the student with 
reading and writing of simple Dutch stories and deals with 
past and future tenses, word order and other parts oY grammar" 
(Preface). 

The author incorporates memory, comprehension, application, 
analysis and synthesis in presenting the subject matter. 
Memory and comprehension are required in both component parts 
to deal with the subject matter presented, and application 
is required in both parts to apply grammatical rules and 
structures in exercises. Analysis and synthesis are required 
mainly in Part 2 for prose composition. 

The author incorporates receiving and responding into the 
preseiitation of reading material, question responses and 
exercises. 
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Objectives: Objectives for each lesson must be inferred. Objec- 
tives for each lesson comprise instruction in a grammatical 
rule ^ generally reinforced by exercises related to that gram- 
matical rule. Some lessons contain additional objectives, 
for instance, teaching idiomatic expressions. 

Behavioral or performance objectives are not stated in 
measurable terms. Learners are expected t6 demonstrate skill 
^in understanding and recaljling grammatical rules through 
.'exercises and translations of reading passages. The condit- 
ions for demonstrating achievement depends upon the presence 
of a teacher. The author expects learners to perform the 
application* of grammatical rules correctly and achieve compet- 
ence at the levels of reading, writing and speaking required. 



CONTENTS • 

Characteristics: The material consists of a set of two component 
textbooks. * The reality status of the material is fictional-, 
and although reference is made to the Netherlands and Aust- 
ralia, it is not possible to -establish these references temp- 
orally although they are generally contemporaneous. The 
semantic emphases of the material ,are geographical, historical 
and sociological. 

The linguistic usage in the material ^is bilingual, with 
instructions in English and the. contents iu Dutch. Standard 
Dutch is used throughout the material. However the complic- 
ated nature of grammatical and sentence structures referred 
to in Part 2 of the material, has led the author to employ 
a literary rather than colloquial style of standard Dutch. 
The langug^e level is beginner . 

Scope: The -contents of the learner materials can be listed by 
lessons according to topics. The topic of each lesson is 
indicated witLin the Contents of each component part. Gram- 
matical forms included in Part 1 are: formation of plurals 
(lesson 3); demonstrative and personal pronouns (les sobs 4 
and 5); conjugation of the verb 'to have' (lesson 5); numbers 
( .1 es s ')n„6 )4-.-gJiiJugation of regu1ar-verbs^-4-lesson 8); ponjug- 
ation of reflexive verbs (lesson 9); adjectives (lesson 10) j 
possessive pronouns (lesson 11); and configuration of the verbs 
'to do', 'to go', 'to stand' and 'to see' (lesson 12). Phonics 
is treated in lesson 1, and syllabif ieation in lesson 2. 
Additional topics treated in Part 1 are: weekdays (lessons 
6 and 9), and time (lesson 10). Grammatical forms included 
in Part 2 are: past tense of regular verbs , (lesson 1); past 
tense of irregular verbs (lesson 2); the perfect tense of 
verbs (lesson 3); conjunctions and relative pronouns (lesson 
5)r progressive form of verbs (lesson 6); modal verbs, future 
tense, cardinality and ordinality of verbs (lesson 7); separ- 
able verbs Qesson 8); passive voice (lesson 9); and uses 
of the word 'e/^ ' (lesson 10). Syntactic structure is treated 
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in lesson 4. Additional topics treated in Part 2 are: letter 
writing and idiomatic expressions (lesson 3); and currency 
, of the Netherlands and colours (lesson 7). 

The contents Are covered fairly clearly through an exten- 
sive variety of short topics. The content is to be covered 
ortce by the learner and all topics must be , covered for a 
satisfactory learning experience. Supploraentary materials 
are not specified. s . ^. 

4.3 Sequence: The order of the material is baspd .upon learners 
moving from concrete to abstract, increasing complexity or 
difficulty. The starting point within the sequenbe is' the 
same for each learner and because of its consistent arrange- 
ment, the starting point is determined to some extent by the 
material. Prior knowledge is the basis for detiermining the 
starting point. The course within the sequence is the same' 
for each learner and is determined by the teacher on the basis 
of performance in preceding tasks. The author states: "Each 
lesson can be Extended according to the interest level and 
ability level of the students" (Preface). However, the author 
makes no attempt to specify forms that branching may take. 
However, possibilities for branching could include culture- 
related activities concerning Tood habits, money exchange 
and mythology. 



. 5 IffiTHODS 

5.1 Recommendations for use: The description of the "teaching-learn- 

ing method is very obscure and not comprehensive since its 
detail must be inferred. The author states: "Both Part 1 
and Part 2 are written in such a way as to presuppose that 
the students will be guided by a qualified teacher" (Preface). 
This is exemplified by the teaching-learning method, which 
^ is based upon a grammar-translation approach.. . 

5.2 Type of learning environment: The, material is 'designed for 

second language learning in the classroom with learners 

^arranged in groups, but' the sizes and abilities of groups 

unspecified, 

5.3 Nature, of interaction: Resource material-to-learner action is 

predorainantly-prompted by^the-^e arning appr o ach adopted. 

5.4 Teacher and learner roles: Within the conduct of teacher and 

learner roles, it is intended that the teacher initiates the 
processes. . 

5.5 Teaching approach; . It can be inferred from th^ contents that 

the grammar-translation method be applied if the material 
is to be implemented successfully. Characteristics of the 
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grammar-translation method incorpor-ated into the teaching- 
learning methodology and contents are:- priority is placed 
• upon the> acquisition of reading and writing skills predomin- 
• antly through grammatical exercises but later in Part 1 and 

Part 2 extended through, reading passages; explanation of 
' grammatical rules followed by exercises designed to practice 

these rules; and presentation of vocabulary through bilingual 
lists. 

. . • ■ . - • i ^ ;i| 

5.6 Learning approach: It can be inferred from the contents that i 
the leairning approach is by means of /^dactic instruction. | 

• ' :<! 

6 OUTCOMES * S 

. ^ 

6^^^^^. Responses: Responses are not specified and must be inferred I 
jti^ fi^on, ^he contents. The , author expects learners to achieve | 

competence in reading and Ifriting skills in the second Ian- j 
guage t.hrough sequenced presentation of grammatical forms ' | 

and structures, vocabulary and reading passages. 

Learners are required to respond in written form to spec- 1 
if led ^ tasks: completion and grammar-based completion exer- 
, cises, translation exercises, essay writing, and reading. 

The method of presentation of the material is by graphic 
means through reading, and by pictorial means.., The method J 
of response to the material is graphic in written form. . . 

6.2 Outcomes: Reading and writing skills are jtreated in the materiiit«?J\^l^f, * 
Configurational sequence: The text follows ttie. practice of 




cues, vocabulary 
figuration and 



r lists, distinguishing words^i^Uailar/cpH*^^ 
through reading' ,experienceaii^>: .■' $ivixbiMrikl^-0i^ 'i 
alysis is not presei^ted Initially and only introiiUiB^d x0:^tiib^i^|SS|?| 
ualiy in the consideration of 'grammatical st^^t^WWf Qj^ft^ 
phonifc- sequence: The ,author ha^^kdevelQped-'>irttegie'^^^^^^ 

•ion of phonics and syif Abific?itioid'^^n ..the^=t«^ 
son introduces letter-sound relitibnshi;ps*thic'dui^^ 
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the presentation 

The first lesson ^ . „ ^_ 

bleilding and digraphs. Syllabification "is intrfliiuted . in the.ijf^^ 
second lesson. Syntactic transformation is first pre sent 
through memorization in the secortd lesson. By the fourth^. fBf? 
lesson, leamWS""are requirad to complete and translate sen- ''^"-V^^ 
tences» Semantic operators: Non-verbal, lexical, grammati*cal ^J^'* 
and iritonational operators are treated in the text. Although 
there ii an emphasi,s upon grammatical structures and rules, 
the author uses other* operators at appropriate points in the 
text to intensify, contextual meanings. " 

Affective outcomes' are presented through a value position 
of indoctrination. Literary thenles are developed in short 
reading passages within the context of the appropriate gram- 
matical rule. The author refers to both Australia and the 
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and the Netherlands in the subject matter. However, it is 
not clear whether the author intends learners to identify 
with Anglo~Australian culture, Dqtoh-Australian culture, or 
the culture of the Dutch of the Netherlands. The author does 
not specify strategies in the text that recognize the motiv- 
ational relationship between favorable cultural attitudes- 
and achievement in second language learning/ It is not appar- 
ent that the author has adapted the subject matter to the 
cognitive styles of either Anglo-AustraliAn or Dutch-Aust^ral- 
ian learuers. yA. 



EVALUATION 



7.1 Specification: Tests have not been specified for evaluation 

purposes. Written exercises have been developed to assess 
student progress. There are sectinn^ in both components texts 
*''^^ch cover, a variety of topics: gii'ammatical forms and struc- 
tures; reading skills; and writing skills including trans- 
lation. 

I I ■ ■ ■ . 

7.2 4>urpose: The written exercises havi been developed to evaluate 

achievement. » / ' 

/ , * 

7.3 Outcomes: Learners mult , apply /knowledge, comprehension and 

application to written exercises(. 

7.4 Means: Written exercises involv^' cloze procedures, short answer 

procedures and essays. Tabulation and uses of reporting of 
studient evaluation are not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES ' 

8.1 Contingencies: The antecedents, transactions and outcomes within 
Letmn Dutch are contingent to the extent that they are spec- 
ified or can be inferred. The degree to which specifications 
or inferences can be drawn varies within the component con- 
structs of the antecedents, transactions and outcome^. 

The background characteristics indicate that this material 
— is_siu.ta b l e f^r target learner and teacher* groups in Austra- 
lian schools without being .expressly written for a target 
audience. The stated goals are attainable within the contexts 
of grade levels indicated by the analysts, and the inferred 
objectives would be attainable to the extent that the teaching 
approach allows since learners are expected to demonstrate 
, achievement of these objectives. 

^ The contingent relationship between antecedents! and trans- 
actions is characterized in the natures of the contents and 
methods. The cbntents are grammatically sequenced in terms 
of what : the author believes is transition from concrete to 
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more complex grammatical rules. However, the author has made 
little attempt to incorporate appropriate bicultur^l material 
which limits the degree to which favorable cultural attitudes 
will affect motivation in second language learning. Although 
the nature of the teaching approach must be infer^red, the 
graminar-translation approach implied, is consistent with the 
contents. "\ 

- The natures of inferre/B responses and outcomes together 
are contingent upon antecedents and transactions. Both 
responses and outcomes ^are likely to be achieved, to the 
extent that this i,s possible through the contents and implied 
teaching appi^oach. The initial presentation of skills given 
in the configurational and graphophonic sequences, together 
with the treatment of syntactic transformation, are suffic- 
iently-developed and organized to achieve the intended out- 
comes. Although a high degree of contingency has been 
established between the constructs, implementation of the 
material is likely, to depend upon suc'cessful application of 
the teaching approach. 

Despite this appraisal, Uam Dutch could only be success- 
fully implemented in second language programs with certain 
reservations. The background characteristics of this material 
require teachers fluent in the Dutch language. In particular, 
the implicit nature of the objectives and methodology impose 
a constraint upon successful itaplementation. A major restric- 
tion upon acquired competence in second language leiarning, 
is its dependence upon the grammar-translation method. 

8.2 Congruences: Moderate congruence can be established between ' 
this material and a particular immigrant education program. 
The grammar-translation method effectively utilized establishes 
the material's congruence with a 'program in second language 
instruction consistent with this approach. However, the inad- 
equate premises of this method limits the scope to which the 
material can be applied within programs for community language 
education in Australian schools. 



9 ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 SuMaiy coaments: The material is suitable for use with all 
learners for community language education. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



10.1 Policies: The material is likely to be successful with learners 
in all urban and rural conununities, and all s,ocio-economic 
groups in Australia. The material is also appropriate to 
both mobile and static social groups, and conservative and 
liberal attitudes within the community. 
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The material is suitable for Anglo-Australian and Dutch 
ethnic groups. The material is not dependent for success 
« ■ upon support from these etbnic communities, and is unlikely 

to cause conflict between Anglo-Australians and Dutch-Austral- 
ians. 

10.2 jaucatibnal Practices: . The material could be- used successfully 

with learners from all social backo[r'ounds but would be espec- 
ially successful with leainers frc.u upper and middle socio- 
economic backgrounds. the m?.,c»rial could be successfully 
implemented with learners of both A*iglo-Australian and Dutch- 
Australian backgrounds. 

The materia'^would be most successfully implemented with 
learners arran^ in class groups* of similar ability. The 
material best relates to training in specific skills organized 
on the basis of a separate subject area. The material is 
somewhat related to other resource materials used in the 
immigrant education curriculum. 

' Modern language teachers are important for successful 
implementation of this material. Normal classroom space is 
required when using this material. 

Additional facilities ahd equipment are not required. 

10.3 Program practices: Teachers of Anglo-Australian and -Dutch^ 

Australian backgrounds are likely to experience success with 
this material, since cultural implications are limited within 
the contents. A teacher experiencing success with the mater- 
ial would be required to show tolerant attitudes toward Dutch- 
( Australians and the Dutch of the Netherlands. A teacher would 

need to be fluent in understanding and taking part in a con- 
versation in Dutch, as well as reading and writing in Dutch, 
to experience success with this material. 

A slight degree of in-service teacher training and teaching 
experience would be necessary to implement the material suc- 
V cessfully. A teacher with some attachment to orderly, proced- 
ures would be most successful implementing the material. 

Learners of Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Australian back- 
grounds are likely to experience success with the material. 
The contents presume that all learners are beginners, and 
consequently, monolingual English speaking learners should 
experience success. Learners would need to show competence 
in knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis and synth- 
esis to use the material successfully. Although success with 
the material will make no identifiable difference in attitudes 
toward oneself or toward change, it is likely to make a 
difference in attitudes toward others. 
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LEVEND NEDERLANDS 



1 IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 

1.1 Title: L&vend NedeAJ.afu£i: €en cUa^u^ aed^jiiamU voo/l duLten- 

Zande/iys, herziene uitgave 

1.2 Developers: Department of Linguistics, University of Cambridge* j 

Af deling Toegepaste Taalwetenschap, Vrije Universiteit te 
• Amsterdam^ (Department of Applie'd Linguistics i Vrije University, 
Amsterdam) . • •:. 

. ■> ' 

1.3 Publisher; Distributor: Cambridge University Press 

1.4 Addresses of Publisher; Distributor: 10 Stamford Road, pakleigh, 

Victoria, 3166,, Australia. (P.O. Box. 85 j Oakleigh, Victoria, 
3166, Australia) . . 

1.5 Years of copyright: ©• 1975, 1984 

1.6" Material mddia: print; tapes, set oif 7; audiocassettes , set af 

5 . ' . ■ * ' . ' 

1.7 Components: Levend ^edeA^and^ consists of the following compon- 
ents. ' 

student textbook *• * 

set of 7 reel tapes 
■ set of 5 cassettes ■ t 

l.S J^ubject area: second languag^^ * 

K9 Curriculum role: basic 

1.10 Grade levels and age groups: not specified It is implied that 

the material is suitable for learners of all age groups. The 
analyst believes the contents would be most suited to second- 
ary and tertiary levels of Australian schools. ' 

1.11 Academic .status; not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: The developers state: "Op de^e. (ul^im 

^al de. cu^/yu-^ aan &en gAool mo^ell^ke. Irvt^AnatLorLole. v/iaag. 
ku/men vo^oen^'iiv) , (In this way the course will be able to 
satisfy an international demand to the greatest possible 
extent.) 

The material is designed to be used by any individual or 
group for learning Dutch as a second language. 
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1.14 Community acceptance: Although the material has resulted from 

collaboration between British and ftutch academics, cultural 
references relate only to contemporary Dutch communities and 
family life. The family members and their contacts portrayed 
in the ^subject matter of the text are typically representative 
of Dutch speakers of both the Netherlands and Belgium. 

1.15 Source: Mater*^lal in the second language developed abroad without 

adaptation for use in i Australia 

1.16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 

to master the content and suggested teaching methods in the 
material is not specified. 

1.17 Preparation: The extent of out-of-classroom preparation is not 

specified.. The analyst believes that slight preparation is 
necessary to implement the material successfully. The teacher, 
or the learner in a self-study situation, is required to co- 
ordinate classroom use of the components through ' organizing 
the use of the reel tapes or cassettes and the student text- 
book. In addition, four self-study supplements in Dutch, 
English, Spanish and French' are available to aid preparation 
and implementation. These supplements are listed in the 
Aanb&volen Zeatuu/i (Recommended reading). 
< - . - - ■ 

1.18 Physical description: The t^ext is a 210mm by 297mm, 240 page 

soft cover book. Each lesson contains a series of black-and- 
white pic tures*-a41ustrating the written text. The depictions 
contained in the pictures^ are clear but their small size may 
impose eye strain with the degree of concentrate^ use intended, 
The quality of the print is excellent but too small for eaSy 
reading. The quality of paper is excellent. Trie aesthetic 
and technical quality of presentation is excellent. 

Each of the set of seven reel tapes is supplied in a card- 
board box container. Each track of the tapes runs for approx- 
imately 40 minutes at 9, 5 cfn per second. „ Each, of the C90 
cassettes is supplied in a durable container; The technical 
quality of both the reel tapes and cassettes is excellent in 
tape quality, editdng, and the commentator's, instructor's 
and student's voices are w611 modulated with deliveries being 
smooth and conversational. 'Recording fidelity is usually ' 
excellent although, there are traces of slurring and reverber- 
ation. The volume level between tapes is uneven. 

1.19 Material developmenti The material was jointly developed by the 

University of Cambridge, ■ Cambridge, United Kingdom and Vrije 
University, Amsterdam, Netherlands. Development of the mater- 
ial was supported by the government cf the Netherlands. / 

It can be inferred that the developers possess tertiary 
teaching experience and have educational and^ professional 
affiliations with either the Department of Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge or Af deling Toegepaste ■ Taalwetenschap 
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(Department of Applied Linguistics), Vrije University. * 

In the Voo/moo/id (Foreword), the developers state: " Z?eje 
cuA^u^ het ^t/2^iUta(it van een ^ayierUong^e lnten^le.ve en 

toeg^ml^de y^omenwa/iking, tu^^en een aantcU 6ng.ely^e en NedoJi^ 
iandyye tvetenyyckap^men^en fin docenten, met aamo^U^AJig. en jLtnan^ 
cMlile y^teun^. van het Nedejiiand^e ftlinl^teAte van OndeAwi^^ en 
Weten^chdppen. 

Het initiattejL tot het ontwikketen van een cui/i^u^ \/an ke^e 
aojid t^ uttg.eg,aan van de g.e%amenU.i^ke docenten NedeAJLan£U aan 
€ng.el^e unlve/iy^ttetten, Bi^ monde van de heeA. P. K. " King,, 
lectu/ieA in Dutch aan de UnJ^veA^itett van Camb/iidge, heefJt 
da^e UniveA^iteit bti^k g^egeven vm het vooAnemen een audio^ 
viy^uete cuA^u^ NedeAiandA Aoraen te ^teJiien. hede op gAond van 
aanbeveiingen van fjiofi. D/i. A. Q. H. Badviach in ^J^n kwaJLL^ 
tett van voo/ip^tteA. van de NedeAlanxiAe afjdellng deA Qemengde 
Commi^^ie van het 6rigei^ Nede/ilandA CtUtwieei VeAdjiag heefLt 
het ^ini^te/iie van Onde/iwi^^ en Weten^chappen po^ttiejL ge/t-^ 
er'r^eeAd op. een vopyi^tet van de UnLveA^itelt van Cambyiidg^e 
o, aan did inttiatie/L pJiancieJ^e ^teun te veAtenen. 

3n oktoheji 7966 weAd D/i^. 9. A. ftl. Seiuien 'hteAtoe aU 
/le^eoAch'-a^^iyytent benoemd. Na ^i^ veAtAek in oktobeji 1967 
u/eAd de veAvaoAdiging van de cua^u^ andeA^ dpgejet en vendeA 
uitgevoe/td op . ba^i^ van een nauwe ^omenweAking. tiU^en eneA-^ 
^i^d^ het Department ojL Lingui^ttcd waoAvan, de diytecteuA, de 
he.eA ^. L. T/iim, tf\.A. , de uMtelndeli^ke (jjeJtenAchjappeJUi^ke 
en fLinoncAjite veAanttvoondeti^kheid vooa,' de cua^u^ clAoeg, en 
ondeA^i^d^ het Taienp/iacticum ( iateA: ApdeJJung ToegepoAte TaaJbr 
weten^chap) van de V/ii^e Unlve/i^iteiU te Am^teAdam onde/i het 
Hoofjd van. de AfLdeAJjig D/i. Q. <D. Qonken. en dien^ opvotgeA Daa. 
^. F. MatteA. • 

6en ^ta^tid vah het TatenpAacticum van de VAi^e UnveA^itett, 
Me^u^^Aouw H. Bte^, weAd benoemd op de po^t in CambJiidg^e. Zi^-^ 
weyikte al^ cuAAu^yychAi^^teA nauw ^amen met l^e^ii^piom) Daa. 
€. B. Zuidema ( than^ MevAOuw Wiyiiem^e'-Zuidemal , eveneen^ 
^tafLiid van het TaienpAacticum van de V/vi^e UniveA^itett. Na 
het huweti^K van tf\e^ufifLAOuw Bie^ en haak * veA^ek naoA O^to 
^ette Me^u^^^ouiv Zuidema het ^chAi^ven *van de cuaaua voo/U. 
en heA^ag de diatogen en oefLening^eri aan de hand van de eAvaA- 
ingen die met de coaaua in de pAohtx^k in CambAidge en aan 
de Vri^e UnLveA^tteuJ, woAen opg^edaan, . /^e^uj^piouw Zuidema i^ 
de vooAnaomy^te cAeatieve -kAacht achteA de cuaaua ^oai^ die 
nu tot ^tand i^ gekomen^^{iv) . (This course is the result of 
many years of cooperation between some .English and Dutch 
scientists and teachers, who were subsidized by the Dutch Min- 
istry of Education and Science, 

The initiative to develop this course was taken by lectur- 
ers in Dutch at English universities, P, K, King, lecturer 
in Dutch at the University of Cambridge, spoke for this Univer- 
sity when he indicated the intention of developing an audio- 
visual course in Dutch, Professor Dr, A, G, H. Bachrach, who 
was chairman of the Dutch department of' the Commission of the 
English-Dutch Cultural Pact, recommended this project and the 
Ministry of Education and Science subsequently apprNaved sub- 
sidizing the initiative, \ 




In October 1966 Drsi P. A. M. Seuren was employed as' a re- 
search assistant. He left in October 1967 and then the entire 
organization of the course was changed with continuing develop- 
ment now. taking place through close cooperation between the 
Department ^of Linguistics, with the director, J. L. M. Trim,. 
M.A. , financially and scientifically responsible for the \ 
course , and the Talenpracticum (Language Laboratory) , later 
Afdeling Toegepaste Taalwetenschap (Department of Applied Lin- 
guistics ) , of the Vri je University at Amsterdam under ' the 
directorship, firstly of Dr. G. D. Jonker, and later Drs J. 
F. Matter. 

One of the staff members from the Talenpracticum of Vrije 
University, Miss H. Bles, was sent to Cambridge. There she 
wrote the course in cooperation with Miss Drs. E. B. Zuidema 
( at present Mrs Willems e-Zuidema ) , likewise a *^taf f member 
of the Talenpracticum of Vrije University. After Miss files', 
marriage and departure for Oslo, Miss Zuidema continued writ- 
ing the course, using results from testing the course in 
Cambridge and at Vrije University. Most of the course in its 
extant form is Miss Zuidema 's work.) 

The developers state that material development was funded 
by the Ministry of Education and Science of the government 
of the Netherlands. 

The nature of the extent of dissemination undertaken by 
the developers is not specified. However, the developers state 
in the VoonwooAd bl^ de. ^e.ed^ hoji^ene. uXJigjOLve. (Foreword 
to the second edition): " Ttenxiai^erideri, ove/iaL weAcJjd, 
k^bben V4^a Levend Nederlands voo/i ke^ eeA^t kerovL^ g^emaakt 
met ket Nede/ialand^ en met NedeMxmd "(v). (Thousands, from 
every part of the world, became acquainted with Dutch and the 
Netherlands through using Levend NedejilorvdU. ) 



2 RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPHENT 

2.1 Rationale: The developers state: Bi^ een taai aid ket Neden,-- 
tandA die wett^aa/t op gAote AchacvL ivondt g,etee/id, maa/i doo/t 
betAekkett^k kteine aantatien ^tudenten met /^tefik uLteenJiop- 
ende behoe^ten en achtejigAonden^ teiden oveAivegXng^en wan pytaM^ 
tlAche acuid veeieeA txTt een veet^i^dtg^e, jiiexJ^bete cuyi4LU dan 
tol een Ae^te veAAchLLLende cuyiAUy^Aen voo/i veAAchAJLLende doeX^ 
gAoepen {iv .) (With a language such as Dutch, widely learnt 
by small groups of students with strongly varied needs and 
backgrounds, the practical problems have led to just the one 
flexible and versatile • course , instead of a series of differ- 
ent courses for each group.) 

The course is designed to develop listening and speaking, 
skills systematically in the Dutch language. • 
The specification of the rationale is obscure. 
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Research and Development: The nature of pilot trialling is Spec- 
ified. .The developers state in the Voomoond (Foreword): 
"^Ai ;969 ujOAd een aaniaJ. p&A4onen ul^g.enodlgd aan he^ ta^iten 
van d& cuyiyiuyi me.e. le weAken, opdal g.abyiulk %.ou kunnen wonden 

• g,m.aQkl van eyiva/iin^en ■ me.1 de, cu/i4u^ op^edaan In gove&i mg,e- 
li4h v<iA4chA^end<i oridQ/ui^i^444MiatieA^ "(iv). (In 1969 some 
people were invited to test the course in as- many educational 
situations^^as>. possible so that the writers would be able to 
make use of their experiences.) The nature of this pilot 
trialling is not specified. 

The nature of learner-based revision is specified. The 
developers state: ^'3n 1971 en 1972 woAd in Camb/Lid^e en Am^teA- 
dam een ^eJiie. bi^&enkom^ien g,ehouden, waoAaan de. cwt^uA^amen^- 
leJJ.eAyi, advl^eu/i^ en te^itejiyi deeUnamen. Op de^e bi^eenkom- 
^ten ivend aX ket mate/Llaal ^o/igvuMUg. 'beoondeeUd, g.eamendeeAd 
en leny^lolte g£>edg,ekeuA.d, Hel beAtaandk mateyiiaal weAd op 
g^ond vq^ de eAva/Un^en uLt de leyitpeAlpde' aanglenUu^h uttg.e- 
b^eJxL met maleAlaai dot wa^ oaJtwo/ipen am de jUexlbLLiJieJJ. van 
de cwi^u^ te veAgAoten en de^e beteA ge^chlkt la mahen vooa 
een bfiede 4caJ.a van y^tudenten ... 

Qedwiende de levi^Lepenjiode lueAden de vooyi^leJJ.en die doon. 
alle deeJjiemeA^ aan h&t p/io^ecU weAden gedojon, evenai die van 
andeAe, doo/i kel hinJ^teyiie geAoadpieegde, de^kundigen, be^- 
pjioken en oveAgenomen ai4 ^e daa/i vooa in aanmeAking, ktvamen''^ 
(iv). (In 1971. and 1972 some meetings were held iu Cambridge 
and Amsterdam in which all the writers, advisers, developers 
and testers took part. The sntire material was discussed, 
modified where necessary, and finally approved. Extensions 
were developed, applying the knowledge gained during the pilot 
trialling sessions, so that the course became more flexible 
and useful for larger groups of students ... 

During the revision period, proposals presented by all the 
participants, including experts employed by the Ministry, 
were discusjsed and where tliought best, were included in the 
course.) 

In the Voomfoo/iU bi^ 'de iweede keApiene u.Li5iaw'e( Foreword 
to the second edition), the developers state: ^ On^e eigen d/i- 
va/iing.en alAmede die van andeAc. docenigebyuUAeA^, gevqegd bi^ 
nieuiveAe in^dUen op heX gebied van VAeemde-taalve^eAVA/Lg. 
en -ondeAiui^A, kebben on^ ovoAiuigd van de wen^elL^kheAd ioi 
een gAondig.e keAp^ening, van Levend Nederlands oveA ie gaan^ 
On.^ yiiond daoAbi^ voo/i ogen om, ^ondeA de gAondgedachte van 
cfg -.cu^^-d. aqn^^ie^ia^im, het maJieAJ anJ hoJ-on riianA/hrjr^n 
maken aan de conmunic-jiieve behoefJie van de ie^nemeA eneApLid^ 
en aan dien^ ^eJ^fjueAk^amheid arideAp^d4, 

De beiangAi^kyiie veAondeAijigen behei^en de voigende purUen: 
-De ti^yil aanbevolen ieciuwi i^ geivi^pgd en uLtgebAeid 
-VeAeenvoudiging en veAd/jUdeii^king van de aanwi^jingen vooa 
gebAuik bi^ ^ei^^ tudie 
-fiet aanvallen en niodeAnLseAen van vocabuiaiAe-ii^^ten 
-VeAvanging van hei mateAiaaU. vooa do vAi^e conveA^aiie 
-VeAniemuing en uiibAelding van de hui^eAkopgaven 
-De gAommaiica die in de eeAAle editie LLLUiuiiend genicht 
ujoyi op gebAuih dooA de ie^g&veA, i/i geheeJ. keA^cJvieven en 
JjAuikbaaA gemaaki vooa de ie^nemeA 




-Z)(? iabiaaux van da be.AcJi/UJ.vlng. van de. y^lAucluuA.o&^(iruA.g.eji 
vayivcUlen . ( uur own experiences, as well as those 

of other teachers and users, conbined with recent views on 

second language learning and teaching, convinced us of the 

desirability of thoroughly revising Le.vend N extoAlandyi . We 

wished to ret'd'in the basic contents of the course but improve 

the subject matter' to meet the communicative needs of students 

in the classroom and for self-study. 
The major modifications are these: 

-the recommended reading has been modified 'and extended; 

-the instructions tq, A guide for the self-study student have 
been clarified or simplified; 

-vocabulary lists have been modernized and extended; 

-the subject matter for free conversation has "been modified; 

-the homework exercises have" been reworked and extended; 

-the grammar that was originally designed for use by th6 tea- 
cher, has been rewritten so that it can also.be used by stud- 
ents; . ' •■ . , 

-the • descriptive tables of the structure exercises have been 
deleted. 

The riature of reference -gr aid locations involved are 

specified^ The developers state: UcA'^e. waA.en.i ,A. Alp/ioAys, 
... .T.hu/i^ocA .^ L'ifLtuLLcal CuAj,&^,.--Qjia^ _//«^_^ UfUv^>ii:^-o^ -K&h^, 
Canlejibuny. ;^ fll/i/i ^. HutchiriyiorL, Qla^^a> Unlv(*A.^)M/; A). ^. 
"Rlg-el^^oyid'y Llv&/lpo?1 UrtLveji/iLJu^; D/i A, h. /an Seg^iUen, 
Unlveyi^lld de. St^.a-\i'}Luig,; D/la Q, de. V/iLeA, UnlveA^ltctyi 

JndoneyiJ:z, D^aka/ila' x\) . (These were: A. Alpress, Thurrock 
Technical College, ^Crays; * J. Hoi, University of Kent, Canter- 
bury; Mrs J'. Hutchi.:son, Glasgow University; M. JL Rigelsford, 
Liverpool University; Dr A. J. M. van Seggelen/\ Universite 
de Strasbourg; Drs J. W. de Vries, Universitas Indonesia, 
Djakarta.) 



GOALS 

Goals: The goals of the material are specified. The developers 
state: "The course is intended to provide practice in the 
understanding, eduction and use of educated colloquial 
nutch"(x). The goals are to develop listening and .-speaking 
skill.s in the. Dutch J.anguage. 

It can be ihf erred that Le^i 1: FoneLLek en ApeMUng. 
( Lesson.'j 2-24: Dialogue, Drills) incorporate memory. Le^ 2-£U : 
Sumcm a lUng. van kel ge^p/iok (Lessons 2-24: Dialogue summary) 
is intended to apply comprehet.sion to the text of the dialogue. 
Lp^ 2-2'i: Sxp.Lo.LlaU.^e^^o^ (Lesso:is 2-24: Exploitation material) 
incorporafes application and analysis. Le^i 2-2U: Q/iammcbUca 
(Le-ssons 2-24: Grammar) additionall> incorporates synthesis. 

It can be inferred that Le^ 1 : fonpj_Lek en ApeXLing 
(Lesson I: Phonetics and spelling) and Le.A 2-2U: QeApyiek, 
Oele.n.-Lngen. LxploA^taU,ey.lof: , C^nummaU^.a (Lessons 2-24: Dial- 
ogues, Kxcrcises., KxpJoi tat ion material. Grai^ar)^, incorporate 
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receiving and responding. La/^ 2-2k: SamenwatZLng. van heJ: 
g^a^pAnk (Lessons 2-24: Dialogue summary) additionally incorp- 
orates valuing. 

3.2 Objectives: For La^ 1: FoaeJjiek en. ApeJiUng. (Lesson 1: Phonet- 
ics and spelling), the developers state: "This unit provides 
the student with practice in discriminating between Dutch 
sounds and in pronouncing ami spelling words containing them" 
(x)i- The objective of Z.^y' 2-24^; Qe^p/idi ^ (/Wessons 2-24: Dial- 
ogue) is for the learner to mimic and memoriae the text. The 
objective of La^ SamenwatUng. van ket g^e^p/iek (Lessons 

«-24: Dialogue summary) is to direct the learner to the irean- 
ing of the dialogue as a whole. For La^ 2-^2U: Oej^enxngen 
(Lessons 2-^24: Exercises), the developf^rs state: "These exer-: 
cises provide practice in forming Dutch sentences on patterns 
which have been introduced in the dialogue"(xi) . Fot Le^ 2-^2^: 
CxploUaLLe^to^ (Lessons 2-24: the .developers state: "The 
Exploitation material is intended to encourage the student 
to use Dutch"(xi). For 2^-2^: Q/iammatlca (Lessons 2-24: 
Grammar), the developers state: "This survey treats th^ gram- 
matical teaching points covered in the dialogue"(x) • 

Behavioral or performance objectives are not stated in 

meas urab le term s. For Le/i 1: Fon ^i.ek en ^peUJung, XLes5on - 

i: Phonetics and spelling), the dc^velopers state: "You are 
asked in Lesson 1 to listen to sets (usually pairs) of Dutch 
wordi> differing in only one sound but quite distinct in mean- 
ing. A visual cue which has already been associated with one 
of the words in a pair is then presented and you are asked 
to select the correct word from the pair You are then asked 
to repeat the words paying carefu.1 attention to their pronun- 
ciation" (x) . The conditions for demonstrating achievement 
involve either instruction by a teacher or self-study. The 
behavioral objectives of the material are twofold: 
Qe^p/iek (Dialogue) and Oef.ening.en (Exercises) attempt to 
^ change learner ' s behaviours through over-learning ^ variety 
* of patterns whilst the CKpJ.oltati.e^ to f{Ex^\oltditioi\ material) 
and Q^amaatlc.a (Grammar) provide explanation of the grammat- 
ical^ rules. Since tho objective of the dialogues and exer- 
cises is memorization and not comprehension, the ability of 
the dialogues to provide meaning and conversational management 
is limited. 



CONTENTS 

. 1 Characteristics: The material consists of a textbook, a set of 
seven tapes comprising the complete au lo version of the units, 
and five cassettes comprising an abridged audio version of 
the units. The reality status of the material is fictional, 
and when reference is made to tne Netherlands, it is possible 
to establish these references as contemporaneous. The semantic 
emphasis of the material is sociological* 
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The Dutch language is used throughout the material includ- 
ing instructions and commentary. The developers state: "Dutch 
is the only language used in the course, which has been plan- 
ned to make it unnecessary for you. to use your native language 
at any point"(x). The material uses standard Dutch, which 
the developers describe as "educated colloqu: il Dutch" (x). 
The language level is beginner. 

4.2 "> Scope: The learner materials of Levend NedeAland^ consist of 
twenty-four lessons. The title of each lesson is contained 
in the Onhoud (Contents). The course is presented in three 
versions: a printed version contained in the textbook; a com- 
plete audio version presented on the reel tapes; and an abrid- 
ged audio version presented on the cassettes. 

The course begins with an introductory lesson, /led 1: 

Fon&U.&k en /ipeJliny. {\^esson 1; Phonetics and spelling). The' 
print(»d version includes 427 visual cues comprising pictures, 
phonemes, digraphs, syllables and words, and is presented over 
twelve pages. This lesson is followed by a commentary which 
examines the pronunciation of the phonemes in standard Dutch. 

Lesson 1 is followed by Z-ea Qe^p/iek, AonvuHende. 

^oaeJiLdK, SamenvcUting. van keJt g.e^p/i&k, Oe>iLeniag,en, Sxplolt- 
atio^lo^, Q/iammatLca (Lessons 2-24: Dialogue, Supplementary 
phonetics and spelling. Dialogue summary. Exercises, Exploit- 
ation material. Grammar). The format of .each-of these lessons' 
follows the same order, with the following sequence adopted 
in the printed and audio versions-. The subject matter of the 
QoAp/iek (Dialogue) concerns incidents in the day-to-day activ- 
ities of the members of Dutch families and their social con- 
cts in the Netherlands. AanvuMLende. 4<?/ie^e>^( 'Supplementary 
phonetics) provides concise phonetic 'treatment in the context 
of social upage. SamenvcUZu^.g. van he^ g.e^p/iek '(Dialogue sum- 
mary) provides a prose summary of the dialogue. , Oe^ening,en 
* (Exercises) follow established audioHngual practice, and con- 
sist of drill"^ types in substitution and transformation. 
CKploU.atie.Atof. (Exploitation material) comprises the sections: 
AanvuUende. woofidenil^At (Supplementary vocabulary) in the 
form of a Dutch vocabulary list ' which includes an appended 
prose ias>5age incorporating words from the list; Viagen ove/i 
he-t g.e^p/i0.k (Questions about the dialogue) and ConveyL^wUe. 
(Conversation) provide oral exercises; Hulynvejik (Homework) 
provides written exercise^* and Q^^armatLca (Granmiar) treats 
the grammar covtrecl ir each lesson. 

Th« complete ^audio version comprises / e.^ 1: Fon&^&A en 
Apell-ig. (Lesson ). : Phonetics and spelling) and LeA 2-2U : Qe^- 
pnek, SamenvetMjij van het ge^pyiek, Oefening.en (Lessons 2-24: 
Dialogue, Dialogue summary, Exercises). The contents of the 
course are presented as follows: Tape 1 {Band 1) covers Lesson 
; through to cue 344; Tap^' 2 {Sand 2 ) coverts Lesson 1 from 
cue 345' tb: r^Uftl. to Lesson 5; Tape 3 ( Band } ) covers Lesson 
6 through to Le-sson 9; Tape 4 {Band ) covers Lesson 10 
through to Leason 13; Tape 5 { Band 5 ) covers Lesson 14 
through to Lesson 17; Tape 6 ( Band 6 ) covers Lesson 1 8 
through to Lesson 21, and Ta e 7 ( Band 7) covers Lesson 2/ 
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through to Lesson 24. » The abridged kudio version comprises 
Le^ 1 : Foneti.e.k en ^ppUting. (Lesson 1: Phonetics and spelling) 
and Ley- 2-2^*: Qe^p/i&h, 0&^enlng,en '(Lessons 2-24: Dialogue, 
and first three examples of the Exercises for each un^t). 
Cassette 1 contains Lesson 1 and Cassettes 1 through to 5 con- 
tain Lesson 2 through to Lesson 24. 

The teacher materials consist of the introductory and con- 
cluding contents. The. introductory material comprises the fol- 
lowing sections: Voo/u^joo^ (Foreword) outlining the material 
development of the course; :7rUeUdLn^ (introduction) presented 
in Dutch, English, French, German, SpahisH and Indonesian 
versions, outlines procedures to be followed for implemen- 
tation of the course. Only --the Dutch version presents the 
Introduction in full,., including information concerning the 
Ci^anvnaticale. index (Grammatical index), Woo/idindex. (Vord 
index) and supplies Aan^evolen- lecluuA . (Recommended reading), 
whilst the versions in other languages are titled and intended 
as A Guide for the Self -Instructional Student. The ooncludinje 
material comprises the following sections: Orin.eg.eMrta/bLg,e. 
en AleA.ke weAhwoonden (Regular and -strong verbs) 'providing 
a list of the verbs; QA.airmaU.dcU.e index (Grammatical index) 
which provides an index to ,the Q^amnuvtica (Grammar) sections 
of each lesson; WoQytd'jidkx ' (Word index) which provid^s^ an 
index to the lessons of the learner materials;, and Aniwoonderi 
op keJi ituii^eAk -{Ansvers to the homework). 

The contents are covered very clearly through an extensive 
variety of short topics. The Content is designed to be cov- 
ered several times and all topics must be covered for a satis- 
factory learning experience. Supplenenta^'y materials are recora-. 
menaed in the Aanbevolen lecJuiLUi (Recbmraended reading) Which 
lists g^arrmaJUca' ^ ■ (grammars), ujooAdenboekek {6.xctxonQxies) y 
aaiiviUlend mateA-iaal bLJ. Levend Nederlands (supplementary 
material for Levend NedeyilanxU) y and yioman^i, veAhaien (novels, 
short stories). 

Sequence: The order of the material is based upon learners 
moving from concrete to abstract, increasing conjplexity or 
difficulty. The d^»velopers state: "The course builds up pro- 
gressively. You are advised to keep, in general, 'to th^ order 
of the material as given and to follow the procedure suggested 
in thi , piiide. Nevertheless individuals, vary considerably 
in their learning styles and habits, and may find a different 
order which suits them better. Although the Grammar section 
' has been placed at the end of each lesson, it is expected that 
the student may want to consult it earlie^ from time to time 
in the course of the lesson"(x). • The starting point within 
the sequence is the same for each learnef'and is c'ltermined 
by the material. Prior knowledge is the basis for determining 
the starting point. The course within the sequence is the 
same for each learner and is determined by the teacher on the 
basis of performance in preceding tasks, or by the learner 
in a self-study situation. Optional sequences are not spec- 
if ied . 
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Repommendations for use: For Le-d 1 : FonoJiifik c/i Ap&AlLig. 
(Lesson 1: Phonetics .and spelling), Die developers state: 
"You are asked in Lesson 1 to listen to sets (usually pairs) 
. of Dutch words differing only in one sound but quite, distinct 
in meaning. A visual cue which has already been associated 
with one of the words in a pair is then presented and you are 
asked to select the correct word from the pair. . fou are then 
asked to repeat the words, paying careful attention to their 
pronunciation. 

* ' You will hear three voices on the ta^e for this lesson: 
the :onunentator, who introduces the topic; the instructor, 
who calls OIL yjm for ybur responses; and, at the beginning 
of the lesson, a voice representing 'you', the student. There 
are also two audio signals on the tape:, a high note as a sig- 
nal to look at the next visual cue on the page; a low note 
as a signal that you should stop looking at the book and 
listen to the commentator. 

Practice in spelling and reading written words proceeds 
along the sam^^Tlnes, throughout lesson l"(x). ' 

For 3<-2U: Qa/ipa&h (Lesson : 24: Dialogue), the develop- 
ers state: "When workin g with the- dialogue you shoul d p roceed 
^aB'-fcriHtow^i '■ 

(1) Listen to the dialogue on the tape and look at the pic- 
tures or follow the text in the book. This first run-through 
is only to give an understanding of the dialogue as a whole. 

(2) Look at the first picture and at the corresponding line 
of text. Now switch on the tape and listen to the first sent- 
ence. If pauses have been made in the recording, you should 
repeat the sentence in the pause. If not, you should stop the 
recording and then repeat the sentence. Continue like this 
through the whole dialojgue. Don't worry if the meaning of all 
sentences is not totally clear at this stage: and don't. hesit- 
ate to respond because you have picked up only some, but not 
all, of the. sounds of the sentence played to you. You will 
get better with practice. 

(3) At the end of the dialogue stop the tape arid rewind 
to the beginning in order to listen to your own voice or to 
repeat the sentences once again. It is important that ycu 
notice the often considerable differences between what you 
hear or, the tape and the written text in the book; make care- 
ful comparisons of pronunciation and spelling. You can go 
through this stage, as often as you think useful. 

(4) Wb-n you \\a.we familiarised yourself with th? dialogue 
in this way, you should be able to repeat the sentences from 
the tape correctly without reading the text simultaneously. 
Cover the text of the dialogue with a piece of pa^er, listen 
to the sentence on the tape, repeat the sentence and then un- 
cover the spme sentence in the text to check whether you have 
succeeded in understanding and repeating all the words cor- 
vee tly"(x). 
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For U-^ 2'2ki g/LOjm<Ltlca (Lessons 2-24: Grammar), the 
developers state: "(5) Aftej- having gone through the dialogue 
you may proceed to the 'Grammar' section at the ei>d of the 
lesson. This survey treats the grammatical teafching points 
covered in the dialogue. The numbers between round brackets 
indicate the -lines in the dialogue with 'r' standing for''regel' 
(=line). 

(6) Read the , dialogue line by line and see if you really 
understand every word. Look up new words in the 'dictionary. 

(7) At chis stage the dialogue should no longer present 
any difficulties to you. Listen to the dialogue once -again. 
You should now be capable of understanding and repeating all 
sentences without looking at the text"(x).' 

For Aanvullende. ^on&tLeA (Lessons 2-24: Supple-- 

mentary phonetics), the developers state "The voice on the 
tape usually says: ' Le^t op de. iioUpA.aaA van ...') ('pay atten- 
tion to the pronunciation of ...') ^HeAhaaX » ('repeat') Then 
you may repeat what is -said on the tape. Carefully .compare 
the pronunciation with the spelling (see the text in the book) 
and your pronunciation with the voice on the tape"(x,xi). 

For L&A 2-2k: Samenva-tUng. van hat g.e/ip/ieA (Lessons 2-24: 
Dialogue summary), the developers *'state: "(1) You may listen 
^0 the summary. You may wish to look at _the . pictures again 
"wRiie listening, but since the summary deals with a situation 
which you understand well from the dialogue 'there should be 
no problem about the meaning of. the summary as a whole. You 
should not be disconcerted at finding new words in the summary, 
they will in no way interfere with your understanding. 

(2) The summary may be read through quickly, again with 
concern only for the meaning as a whole. 

(3) The summary may also be used as a dictation passage: 
listen to the tape and try to write, down what you hear. Check' 
what you have written with the text in the book"(xi). 

For L&/i 2-2^: Oafi<:ning.en (Lessons 2-24: Drills), the devel- 
opers state: "You will first hear an example consisting of 
the original sentence (Stimulus) and the response required 
(Reponse). Then in the exercise proper you hear other sentences 
parallel to the stimulus, to which you must give the correct 
Response yourself. It is necessaf^y to decide what has happened 
"to the original example in order to be able to produce the 
same kind of Response the next time. If the tape has been pro- 
vided with pauses, < you will have in each case a pause for you 
to make your Response. If there are no pauses provided, you 
will have to stop the recorder to give the appropriate Response. " 
Then a model Response follows as a guide to the correctness 
of your Response. After this, another pause is needed in which 
the Response can be spoken " again. This activity continues to 
the end of the exercise. To summarise', each exercise item 
consists of : • 

1. stimulus from the tape 

2. pause for you to respond 

3. correct response from the tape 

4. pause for ynu to repeat the correct response 
Exercis^o are classified A,B and C. 'A' exercises are relat- 
ively simple, 'fl' and 'C exercises are tflore difficult" (xi ) . 
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Within Lq^ 2'-2U: &KploLlatieAtof (Exploitation material), 
AinUutiende wooA.derili^4l (Supplementary vocabulary) is to be 
memorized and applied in the commentaries/ Vyiag,en ove/i he^ 
^<2v^)^yic/^ (Questions about the. dialogue) and C(;Aii^e^^cz^e( Conver- 
sation) are designed to be used as conversation passages whilst 
HuL^iveAk (Homework) provides written homework* exercises. 

The description of teaching-learning method is quite clear, 
comprehensive and located in the !7n^alcUng. (Introduction) and 
A Guide for the Selif -Instructional Student. 

Type of environaent: Units 1 through to 24 of Lex/end A/edeAland^ 
are' designed for use either in tb<» classroom or for self-study. 
Additionally, the Exploitation to ^ (Exploitation material) may 
lead learners to contacts with the Dutch speaking community. 

^ The developers state: "Both in the cas$ of the open-ended 
HuL>^u)Qjik questions and the oral exploitation exercises (Vyiag^ea 
ovoA hot Qo4p/ie.k and ConveA4aJA.e ) if you are lucky enough tfi^ 
know a Dutch speaker you can check .yopr answers with him or^ 

^ her"(xi). 

The material^ is designed for either individual learners 
for self-study or learners arranged in groups, but the sizes 
and abilities of groups are unspecified. 

Nature i^f interaction: The nature of interaction will vary accord-- 
ing to whether the material is used in the classroom or for 
self -study. For classroom use, Lesson \ and the QeApn.ak (Dia- 
logue) and Oo^onAJig.en (Exercises) of Lesson 2 through to 24 
predominantly involve teacher-learner-resource material inter-* 
action, Scmori^atting. van hot g^onp/iok (Dialogue summary), 

Aanvuiiondo woo/idonLi^At (Supplementary vocabulary), and Uvula- 
woAk (rfbmework) involve predominantly resource material-to-^ 
learnerr action, V/iag^en ovo/i hot g.QAp/iok (Questions about the' 
dialogue) predominantly involves resource material-learner 
interactionj ConvoA^atlo (Conversati oj t^ ' p redominantly involves 
teachen-learner and learner-learner interaction. For self- 
study. Lesson l^Qonp^oA (Dialogue) dind.Oofioning.on (Exercises) 
of Lessons 2 through to 24, VA.dg.en ovoa Ae< g^OApJiek (Questions 
about the dialogue) and Cort.i^eyi^a^e(Conversation) , SamonvattJurLg 
van fvsU. gQ^pn.<?}i (Dialogue suimary), Aanvidlond^ ^uoo/KLonLL^nt (Sup- 
plementary vocabulary) and Hul/uuonJi (Homework) predominantly 
involve resource material-learner interaction: 

Teacher and learner roles: If l.ovond NodoyUandn is to be used 
in the classroom, it is intended that the teacher initiate ' 
roles* If the material is to be used for self-study, it is 
intended that the learner initiate roles. 

Teaching approach: The developers state: "//c^ kioy^y^loko audio- 
vLy^uele mat&jLiacLL dal wa^ opg,obouiod voigon^ do meJJwdoy^ joat/i . 
dJ.e on^ehketd jA^n duOA. hot CREDJF - ivaoAnioc do^o cu/iXiy\ duldo-- 
ti^k voAwantAchap vQ/itoorU. - uxind gucombinooAd mot rnkto/iiaai 
dal goAcIiiht La voo/i oen rmzeyi cognLtiavo of, mocA dtyiocto moth- 
odA "(iv). (The classical audio-visual material, developed 
according to the CHEDIF methods, to which this course is 
closely related^ was combined with material that is more suit- 
able for a cognitive code approach or direct method approach.) 

Choracteristics of the audiovisual method incorporated into 
the teaching-learning methodology include commencement of each 
lesson with a series of visual cues illustrating the QoApn^ok 
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(Dialogue) which the learner is c^Cpected to mimic and memorize, 
the use of substitution and transformation types of pattern 
drill in the Oef,enlng.en (Exercises), and explanation of the 
grammatical .rules applied in each lesson within the Q/iqrmcLtica 
(Grammar).. The 6Kpioltatie^lo/L (Exploitation material) pro- 
vides exercises relating to the cognitive code approach and 
direct menthod approach* 

5*6 Learning approach: The learning approach is k combination of 
practice and drill methods and viewing, listening, answering 
methods in the Qe^p/idi (Dialogues) and the OejLe/ujig,en (Exer- 
cises) ,: didactic instruction Jn the AanvuJJ.ende. ILoneUU.di. (Sup- 
plementary phonetics), Samerivattirig. van keJL g^e^p/iek (Dialogue 
summary.), HuJ.^eyik (Homework) sections of the ^KpiollaJiLe^toji 
(Exploitation material) and Q/iaimcutica (Grammar), and discus- 
sion and questioning the V/iag.en oveA, keJ: g.e,Ap/iek (Questions 
about the dialogue) and Coriveji^atie, (Conversation) of the 
, Exploitation material* 



6 RESPONSES 

6*1 Responses: The developers intend that learners respond to the 
patterns presented in Qe^p^ek (Dialogues) and pattern drills 
oi the Oe,^erung.m (Exercises) through habituation to processes 
of mimicry and memorization.^ These patterns are then to le 
applied to performance. Following explanation of the •rules' 
of the lesson through the Q^onrncbticxi (Grammar), learners are 
required to extend conversational and writing skills in the 
&KploLtQjJie.AtofL (Exploitation material). Although the dialogue, 
and pattern drill sequences of each lesson do not require spec- 
ii'ication of responses, responses are provided to complete 
oral and written exercises within the Exploitation material. 

Responses to the Qo^pJidi (Dialogues) and pattern drills 
of the Oe.^QJiing.en (Exercices) are objective through following 
a {procedure of mimicry and memorization when using the tape 
or cassette recordings and *Vis ual cues at pictures in the text. 
Objective responses are also specif iedt in the instructions, 
to oral and written exercises of the £x/?^t;^cz^e^^ojf (Exploit- 
ation material) . 

L^A 1: Fona>tiek en ^peJJlng. (Lesson 1: Phonetics and spel- 
ling) and Z.e<j Qe^p/ie^* AanvtLilende. fLonetJiek^ ScmenvoJUlng^ 
van tieJi g^a^p/iek, Oej^ening.en (Lessons 2-24: Dialogue, Supplenf»**nt- 
ary phonetics and spelling. Dialogue summary. Exercises) are 
presented aurally, graphically through readiuf. and pictorially, 
and responded to orally and graphically throt h reading. Li?^ 
2-2^: 6xplo^^cLtLe^toj^^ Q \a/rmcLtLcaiLessons '2-24: Exploitation 
material, Grammar) are presented graphically through reading* 
\//tag.en oveyi p.e^yO>^^(Questions about the dialogue) anJ 
Conva/iAotLe, (Conversation) are. responded to orally • 

6.2 Outcomes: Listening and speaking skills are treated predominantly 
within the contents and there is also restricted treatment 
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of reading and writing skills mainly in the Cx,ploLtcitie.Alo(, 
(Exploitation material) • Conf igurational sequence; Learners 
are expected to waster sight vocabulary incorporated into 
Lesson 1 through visual cues. However, neither sight vocab- 
ulary.nor structural analysis play roles within the audiovisual 
presentation adopted in Lessons 2 through to 24, although sight 
vocabulary is treated in the Aimvallonde, ivoo/ideritL^yyJ: (Supple- 
mentary vocabulary) and both sight vocabulary and structural 
analysis are featured in the QyiammcUlca (Grammar). Grapho- 
phonic sequence: Letter recognition and digraphs are intro- 
duced • into Lesson 1 • Syllabif ication is not treated in the 
material. Syntactic transformation: Syntactic transformation 
is introduced within the context of the dialogue of Lesson 
2 and learners are expected to, master the syntactic structures 
of the Dutch language through mimicry and memorization, Tlfe 
scQ.pe of each Lesson, which extends outside the scope of audio- 
visual presentation in the SKpiottatieAtof.^ (Exploitation mat- 
erial) and QA^ommatlca (G'^ammar), confirms that learners may 
proceed through inductive learning of grammatical rules intro- 
duced in^ addition to relying upon over-learning patterns pres- 
ented in the dialogues and drills. Semantic operators: The 
audiovisual presentation allows for non-verbal cues and inton- 
ational patterns to be presented to learners through the tape 
or cassette recordings. A major preoccupation of the approach 
is given to mimicking such cues aftd patterns. Idiomatic usages 
have been considered in developing subject matter of dialogues.' 

The 'affective content of Lev end NedenXanxiA embodies value 
positions involving indoctrination. The literary themes pre- 
sented in Ley^ Qa^p/iek, SamenvcLttiag, vori ket g^^pn^ek^ 
Oeiejving.en, EKpLollcUle^lo^ (Lessons 2-24: Dialogue, Summary 
of the dialogue, Exercises, Exploitation material) opply indoc- 
trination of cultural values relating to t\ Dutch of the 
Netherlands. Despite the stress placed by developers vjfon the 
cultural relevancy of the subject matter in Lavend N^^AXand^ 
the emphasis within the audiovisual method upon mimicry and 
memorization limits motivation for developing favourable bicul- 
tural attitudes of learners. The material ig likely to be 
appropriate to the cognitive style of Dutch-Australian children. 



7 r.^ALUATION 

7.1 Specification: There is no specific evaluation design provided 

in the material . Eaph lessCn contains exercises within the 
CKploJ^lal-ia^loJ^ (Exploitation material). Aan\AiMljzride woonderUJ.^^ 
(Supplementary vocabulary), Vyiag^en oven ket g^e^p/iek (Questions 
about the dialogue) and Cc;Aiwe^/j(x6Le( Conversation) provide oral 
exercises, and HulAiuojik (Homework^ provides written exercises • 

7.2 ftirpose: The exercises are designed to" specify achievement in 

the particular grammatical structunes of the lesson. 
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7.3 Outcomes: Learners are required to apply "knowledge, comprehension 

application and analysis to successfully complete ttie exercises 

7.4 Means: Vyia^en oveyi ket g.i^.^pieJi (Questions about the dialogue) 

ami Ct;/^ii^e/i'<ja.iU.e,( Conversation) incorporate short answer proced- 
ures. HuL^ujeAk (Homework) incorporates cloze procedures and 
short answer procedures. Tabulation and uses of reporting 
of learner evaluation are not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

8.1 Contingencies: The antecedents^, transactions and outcomes within 
Le.vend N^do/i^and/^. in^ic^tQ a high degree of contingency. The. 
background characteristics indicate that the material is suit- 
able for target learner^ groups in Australian schools. The 
stated 'goals are attainable in terms of the specif ied teaching- 
learning method. * Both the contents and method are mutually 
contangent> although the specified teaching-^learning- method 
affects the sc9pe and sequence of the contents. The contents 
fulfill the requirements of audiolinguaj-ism; dialogue ^ pattern 
drill and explanation are j^ch provided in Lessons 2 through 
to 24. Outcomes are contingent upon both antecedents and 
transactions . ' Although the concentration upon over-learning 
language patterns through mimicry . and memorization provides 
some degree of second language acquisition, this is inhibited 
by the unbalanced treatment of basic language skills.^ The 
material inadequately treats structural analysis and syllab- • 
ification, although it provides for development of other skills 
^ in the conf igurational and graphophonic sequences, syntactic 

^ transformations and semantic operators. The deficiency of 
the material through concentration upon memorization of pat- * 
terns to the exclusion of meaning, is likely to limit the 
extent to which motivation for second language learning can 
be fostered. Moreover, the evaluation design is inadequate 
to effectively measure learner outcomes. 

The high degree of contingency between the constructs of 
Levend Nedeyiiand^ would allow the material tb be successfully, 
implemented in second * language programs. Although successful 
implementation of this material would involve application of 
audiolingual methodology, the explicit nature of the specific- 
ation of constructs is likely to assist its implementation. 
However, a major restriction upon acquired competence in second 
language learning is the dependencyv of the material upon the 
audiovisual method although the developers have incorporated 
subject matter to which the direct method is applied. 

^.2 Congruences: A hi^h degree of congruence can be established 
between ^his material and a particular second language educ- 
ation program. The developers have established congruence 
through a consistent application of audiolingual theory through- 
out the contents. Although the cohesion of the m.aterial and 
thoroughness of the approach allows potential learner difficul-- 
ties to be checked, the scope of the material may be too 
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restricted for implementation in community language education 
> / pivf^^f^ms in Australian schools without supplementary materials. 

r ■ 4. 

7 '' ' — ^ ~ 

9 '"'ASJpSSMEMT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 Sumni'j^ry commek^s:. fhe 'material is suitable for use with all 
. learners for 'i^^nununity language education. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

10. 1 Policies: Lev^nd ^edeyUund^ is likely to be successful with 

learners in, all urban communities, and with all socio-economic 
groups. The contents are apprbpriate to both mobile and static 
groups in tlie community with liberal attitudes. 

The material is suitable for Anglo-Australian aind Dutch- 
Aastralian ethnic groups.' Successful implementation of the 
material is not dependent upon support from the Dutch ethnic 
^ community. However, when the learners undertake the . EKpioLt-- 

aUi<?.Alo(. (Exploitation material), the developers state: ".Both 
in the case of the open-ended HuL^ojik questions and the oral 
exploitation exercises {V/iag^m, ovoji hei g^a^yp/iak and Conv^Ji/^atie) 
if you are lucky enough to know a Dutch . speaker you can check 
your answers with him or her"(xi). The material is unlikely • 
to cause conflict between Anglo-Australians and Dutch-Austral- 
ians. 

10.2 Educational practices: The audiovisual method used in Lav^d 

NedoAj^and/^ will be suitable for all learners. The inductive 
approach to learning grammatical rules through the use of 
•visual and' recordings is appropriate for learners* of lower 
socio-economic backgrounds. Dutch-Australian learners are 
likely to be more successful with this material if they possess 
prior knowledge of the Dutch language. Each unit of the mat- 
erial is organized into a series of short topics, which in 
most cases would be appropriate for learners arranged in class 
groups of mixed abil4.ties, and in the case of Conv/e/i^afift( Con- 
versation) learners arranged in small groups of mixed abilities. 
Alternatively, the course is suitable for self-study by an 
^ individual learner. 

The purpose of the material is directed toward training 
in specific' skill s and could be used successfully within a 
separate subject area . The material is somewhat related to 
other resource materials used in the inunigrant education cur- 
ricv lum. 

Modern language staff are important for the successful 
implementation of the material. The material requires moder- 
ately more than normal ^pace for its -use, and audio visual 
services arc required, 
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10.3 Program practices: Teachers pf Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Aust- 
ralian backgrounds with lengthy residences in the Netherlands 
would experience most success with Le.v(md NedejiX-ondA. Teachers 
would need to show tolerant attitudes towards ^e Dutch of \ 
the Netherlands to experience success with the mat^ial. Teach- J 
ers would need to be*" able to understand, speak, read and write f 
fluently in the Dutch language to successfully implement the / 
material. 

Quite extensive in-service teacher training and teaching 
experience would be necessary to implement the material succes- 
sfully. A teacher with strong attac^njent tD orderly procedures 
would be most successful implementing the material. 

.Dutch-Australian learners are likely to experience greater 
success with this material. The contents of the material 
"presume that all learners are beginners, and consequently mono- 
lingual English speaking learners should experience success 
with the material. "Learners would need to" ^how competence 
in knowledge, comprehension and application to use the material 
successfully. Success with the material will make no ident- 
ifiable difference to learners' attitudes toward themselves, 
toward others or toward change. 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION MATERIALS 



1. IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIilL 

1.1 Title: MLLLtlciUtLi/ia-i 6ductLtion. flkUeA-icU^ (The Netherlands) 

1.2 Developer:. Education Department of South Australia 

1.3 Publisher; Distributor: Education Department of South Australia 

1.4 Address of Publisher, Distributor: 31 Flinders ^treet, Adelaide, 

South Australia, 5000, Australia • 

1.5 Year of copyright: Q 1979 

1.6 Material media: print, set of 5 transparencies, set of games ^ 

set^of 22 puzzles, set of 97 slides, set of 1 audiocassette 

1.7 Components: MulticuiituAoi Education l^atejiicuU comprises six sub- 

units: The Netherlands; Yugoslavia; Germany; Poland, Greece; 

and Italy, The latter ui3,its are beyond the scope of this Guide 

and accordingly only the component subunit. The Netherlands, 

is represented in this analysis. Each of the six subunits 

explores f-our common themes: food; family life; community life; 

and people and places. 

(applicable to the entire unit) 

Teachers Handbook, section 1 

Celebration Calendar m 

(applicable to the subunit, The Netherlands) 

Teacher's Handbook, section 2, The Netherlands 

Resource Cards, set of 36 

slides, set of 97 

cassette, sot of I 

overhead transparencies, set of 5 

1.8 Subject areas: social sciences, language arts 

1.9 Curriculum role: basic 

.10 Grade levels: upper primary The material is designed for adapt-- 
ation to the lower secondary level. 

.11 Academic status: not specified 

.12 Educational time block: unit or mini-course 

13 Population characteristics: (applicable to the entire unit) The 
developer states: "We believe that the (AuJJ:.LciUtuA.ai Cducali.ori 
/^i^Uc^ialyi will provide resources for a more culturally enriched 

oduccition for all children These (^uiilciUluyicU Cducaiion 

/^aleAJ'al^ lorm a resource kit to assist classroom teachers 
in developing a multicultural curriculum appropriate to their 
particular school community" (5, 6). 
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Community acceptance: (applicable to the subunit, the Nethi?rlands) 
The subject matter of the Resource Card:^ presents a Coefficient 
of Evaluation of 82,99 on the basis of favorable identification 
with Dutch culture of the Netherlands, The Coefficients of 
Evaluation for sets of Resource Cards within each thematic 
category indicate diverse scores: Food presents a Coefficient 
of Evaluation of 75*76; People and Places presents 81.82; 
Family Life presents 84*44; and Community Life presents 88.00. 

The developer asserts that biases are not present in the 
(^tUtlciUtuyial 6ducaU.on ftlcUeyu,a^ . Although it is recognized 
that Dutch culture spans the Netherlands and northern Belgium, 
reference to Dutch culture in this subunit is confined to con- • 
sideration of the Dutch of the Netherlands. 

The developer states: "Having amassed a great body of inform- 
• ation and ideas, the project team was faced with the challenge 

of presenting Dutch culture, ..... in a form which 

was honest and not sentimental, interesting but not stereotyped, 
and above all relevant to children in Australian schools"(4). 
Despite this intention/, the analyst believes that cultural 
aspects depicted are largely traditional and liable to the 
forms of misinterpretation the developer wishes to avoid. 

1.15 Source: Material in the English language developed in Australia, 

and """depicting "aspects of other cultures or containing the 
content of various other school subjects, 

1.16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 

to master the content and suggested teaching methods in the 
material is not specified. 

1.17 Preparation: (applicable to the entire unit) The developer 

states: "Before using these materials thorough teaching prep- 
aration is needed. It is suggested that the teacher •s own 
preparation might include the following: 1. Answering these 
questions. Why should I teach about multicultural Australia? 
What kind of attitudes do I want to develop in my students? 
What ideas do my students already have about Australian society 
and people of different cultural backgrounds? What prejudices 
and notions do they have? What prejudices and notions do I 
have? What techniques and materials am I going to use co 
develop multicultural awareness? 2. Background knowledge of 
countries 3. Knowledge of migration history and settle- 
ment in Australia 4. Cultural knowledge 5. 

Positive attitude toward other cultures 6. Awareness 

of sources of prejudice, stereotypes, bias Before using 

any materials from this resource kit, the teacher should in 
addition to the preparations listed above , read the relevant 
introductory sections of the teachers* notes in this handbook 
and the resource cards selected for use"(ll). 

I.l3 Physical description: (applicaole to the entire unit) The unit 
is contained in .a cardboard box, with a lift-off cardboard 
top, measuring 285mm by 320mm by 358min, including the top. 
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Each of the component subunits is contained within the box 
in a cardboard sleeve measuring 227nuB by 48mm by 340mm. The 
box is sufficient in size to contain all the learner materials. 

The Teacher's Handbook is supplied unbound; a binding is 
not supplied. The pages measure 210mm by 295mni. Typed print 
' has been used for presentation of the Teacher's Handbook. 

Seccion 1 comprises 4<^ pages^ and Section 2 has 45 pages. ^ 

ciThe Celebration Calendar is a 295mm by 210mm^ 29 page bound 
booklet. The qualities of presentation and printing are excel- 
lent. ^ 

(applicable to the subunit, The- Netherlands) The Resource 
Cards are presented in an unsealed cardboard container. 
Each Resource Card consists of a double-folded cardboard 
sheet measuring 420mm by 297nun. The print on each Resource 
Card is black-and-white with the adopted colour code . (orange) 
used for additional print and colouring. ^ 

The slides are unmounted and contained within a protective 
wrapping. Mounts for slides are not supplied. A two-page 
unbound chart identifying individual slides by titles is sup-^, 
plied. The technical quality of the slides is excellent. 

jhe cassette is supplied in a durable container. The tech- 
— -.-^ nical quality of the recording is variable. The cassette, 

together with the slides and the chart, are contained in an 
unsealed plastic folder. 

The transparencies are each 205mm by 280mm and contained 
.in a plastic folder. The quality of the transparencies , is 
very gobd. , 

1.19 Haterial development: (applicable to the entire unit) The South 
Australian Department of Education, the institution responsible 
for the development of the material, is a stkte education 
• department. 

The developer states: "The fllaUJ^cwUii/icU &duccutLoa ftlcUe/UcU^, 
of which this teacher's handbook forms a part, are a result 
of a curriculum development project undertaken by the Education 
Department of South Australia. The project began in May I976 
when a group of six bilingual teachers was seconded for six 
weeks to work ♦with the research assistant to the Multicultural 
^ Education Programme in developing some sort of • ethnic kit' . 
From this vague beginning, the 'ethnic kit* has developed into 
a comprehensive resource kit, relating to six of the largest 
ethnic groups in Australia. The development took^ over two 
years; the preparation of the materials for publicati^on a fur- 
ther eighteen months"(3). 

It is stated that development of the' material was funded 
by the Migrant and Multicultural Education Program of the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission. 

The developer states: "It is assumed^ that initially only 
one set of these materials will be available in any school 
and that this will be stored in the resource centre for ease 
of access"(8). Details concerning funding and dissemination 
are not specified. 



RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



2^.1 . Rat4.onal9: (applicable to the entire unit) The developer states: 
"As 'a project team, we accepted the challenge of preparing 
resource materials which would' meet the needs of the Education 
Department and the ethnic communities;* On one hand' we had 
to prepare materials sufficiently flexible for teachers to 
develop their own multicultural programme appropriar.; to. a 
specific classroom and school community; on the other hand, 
we needed materials which were acceptable to ethnic communities 
reflecting their culture in Australia but avoiding the inad- 
equacies of existing materials"(3) . The rationale is quite 
; clearly stated by the developer. 

2.2 Research and Deyelopaent ; * (applicable to the entire unit) The 
developer specifies the nature of validation and pilot trial- 
ling when it is stated: "dur secondary source of information 
was a series of ethnic teachers' workshops to which teachers 
from the community and schools were invi\;ed to assist the 
project team members in shaping the collected information into 
a form suitable for primary, school children. This combination 
of ethnic background and teacher training enabled continual 
testing and criticism of the materials in the very classrooms 
where they were to be used"(4)« 

The natures of learner<-based revision^ reference groups, 
materials and locations involved, are not specified « ^ ^ 



3 GOALS 

o 

V 

.3*1 Goals: (applicable to the entire unit) The developer states 
that the goals of the (^uitlcuUMjuial £ducxitLoa ftlateAlal^ are: 
''to improve the self image of migrant children, or children 
of migrant parents, by fostering and"" developing in them a 
pride in, and deeper knowledge of, their cultural ajnd linguis- 
tic background; to sensitise teachers and children to the 
different cultures within Australia and thereby correct mis- 
conceptions previously formed; to provide resource material 
of a non-structured nature to facilitate the estiablishment 
of cultural awareness programmes in social studies, language 
and expressive arts, within the primary school; and to improvc"^ 
communications between the school and"^ ethnic comfflunities 
and thus encourage the involvement of , parents of ethnic back- 
ground in the education of their children" ( 3) • 

(applicable to the unit, the Netherlands) Individually, 
all the Resource Cdrds incorporate memory, comprehension, 
and application. Additionally, several Resource Cards specify 
analysis, synthesis and evaluation. Individually, all the 
Resource Cards incorporate receiving, responding and valuing 
although ' a few cards additionally specify ' organization. 
As a whole, the intention of the' Resource Cards is to incorp- 
orate characterization. 
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3.2 ObjectiTes! (applicable to the unit, The Nethcrlandsi) The. object- 
ives of ^the Resource Cards are specified. The developer states: 
_ "Most cards direct the child to' othier sources of 'information 
, or to activities, but no exercises other than puzzles or games 
are provided. The slides, overhead projector transparencies'^, 
, cassette arid supplementary material^ from the teachers' notes 
are intended to be used in conjunction with the resource cards" 
(7). 

, \ Behavioral or performance objectives are not stated in 
measurable terms. Learners must demonstrate achievement in 
the majo» theirtes of cross-cultural studies in terms stated 
by the developer: "Through the resource Cards, slidfes and 
cassettes, the experience of all five senses arc utilised to 
: gain a fuller appreciation of ethnic cultures in Australia" ( 10) . 
Learners must demonstrate " achievement both in the classroom 
• and the community. In focusing upon behavioral changes, the 
"developer states: "..;.. this resource''' kit is designed to 
encourage <jhildren to partic.ipate ,in other cultures while at 
the «5ame time gaining a greittei:^nder standing, of their own 

"(10). This is achieved throvl^ presenting opportunities 

for cross-cultural studies in terms df^ children's experiences 
and resources of , Jhe community. The Resource Cards specify 
activities^ aimed at achieving behavioral changes which' may 
be independently varied by the teacher in the context of the 
» teaching-learning method adopted. 



\ 



4 CONTENTS ' ^ 

4.1 '^Characteristics: (applicable t6 the subunit. The Netherlands) 
The material consists tof nonconsumable activity sheets, a non- 
consumable activity book (applicable to "the entire imit), a 
manual, a"^et^^of one audio Component (- plicable to the entire 
» unit'>, and two sets of visual components (one component applic- 
able t9 the entire unit), ^he reality status of the materials 
is both factual and fictional. Historical and contemporary 
references are included in,\ the contents. All the R«;source 
Cards refer to contemporary events. Most of the slides refer 
to customs in terras of contcmiiorary Dutch society. Traditional 
musical material presented on tihe cassette refers to contempor- 
ary Dutch society. The maps presented on transparencies refer 
to contemporary situations in the Netherlands. Resource Cards 
in the sets; People and Places, numbers 1, 3 and 4, and Food, 
'^numbers 5, 8 and lO refer to hlsyjrical events. Slides 8l 
to 85 refer to Dutch painters ( Jrembrandt Pieck, Vermeer). 
Side 1, number 12 of the casset« presents organ music by 
Sweelinck, and side 2, number 7, IheQi/ldow ofL S^voAen is set 
in historical times. . The semantiWfemphases of the contents 
are economic, geographical, histprii^al, political and socio- 
♦ logical. 

\ 

4*2 Scope: (applicable to the subunit, The Netherlands) The contents 
of the learner materials include the Resource Cards, sli4es, 
cassette, and^ overhead transparencies. \ / 
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The set of thirty-six Resource Cards comprise four subsets 
based upon thematic content: food, family life, community 
life, people and places. The Resource Cards are 'described 
in the subsections. Resource Cards Background Information 
and Resource Cards Index, of . the section. The Nethei*lands, 
in the Teacher's Handbook. The titles of the Resource Cards 
within the thematic category, food, are; Let's eat; Dutch 
foods in 'Australia J t Cheese; Markets and street vendors; 
In search of trade and spices; What ' shall we eat today?; 
Food customs; Growing food; The rusk; and Dutch cookbook. 
The titles of the Resource Cards within the thematic category, 
family life, are: Living in the Netherlands; The Dutch 
in Australia; Born with a i)icy<jle; At school, in the Nether- 
lands; T|e Dutch at play; The Royal Family; SuUeA.kiQWi 
(Santa Claus); Sen^Oa^e. Lilt (A day out); 3k 8en ^cuUg, (It's 
my birthday); and Dutch family traditions. The titles of 
the Resource Cards within the •thematic category, .community 
life, are: The fight against the sea; Holland, land of flowers; 
Clogs and costumes; Sport and recreation; fioleiu (Mills); 
A touch of Dutch; Sound of the street and Carnival. The 
titles of the Resource Cards within- the • thematic .category, 
people .and places, are: Holland, in focas;^ Come with u^~to 
the Netherlands; The golden age of the *l7th century; Some 
great Dutch artists; Madurodam; Teach yourself a little Dutch; 
Games; and Stones. Generally; the form of each 4lesource 
■^card is .similar; each consists of descriptive prose subject 
matter, pictorial subject matter, and activities jrelated 
to the topic, The relative emphases givenX to different 
aspects of the subject matter is generally consistent between 
each Resource Card. The descriptive prose subje^pt comprises 
the bulk of the contents with the activities ^nfined to 
the back cover of the Resource Card, \^ . ^ 

'The titles of the slides are: , Farm' and barnXin North 
Holland; Friesian cows; The Westland.' Glasshouses; ^bbage; 
Market street in Amsterdam; Fishing Boats; Amsterdam fish 
market; Eating herring Dutch style; Fish ; P<?<<e^^e<» ; \ Po/C - 
j^e'it^&4; OZi&boZlenyOZiebO'U.eni Alkmaar cheese market; Cheese 
carriers; Cheese loading; Hutth. cheese; Holland festival; 
Dutch dining room; Old Dutch; Something sveet ',Hop^e^ \D/to^ ; 
MubLs'y Breakfast table ; ??-v-4^a4e^ 'fl^l^ttafieM \fcuitachoca , ; 
Sp&ciUaa/y\'Spe.cxUacui moulds; Edam; Edam homes; Amsterdam 
canalsf-^ Apartment housing; Dutch window) Staphorst house; 
Town square;' High-rise housing; .Bells and letter boxes; 
Inside a Dutch home; Diamond cutting and polishing; Pedestrian, 
diploma; Flower markets; Floating flower markets; Tulips; 
Flower auction; Aalsmeer; Keukenhof; Floral parade; Flowers; 
They throw away the flowers; Volendam^ costume; Marken costume; 
Spakenburg costume; Staphorst^ costume) Clogs; Dutch street 
organ; Streiet organ; Strset organ music; Kle.pp^A^ (Castanets); 
St, Nicholas; St, Kicholas and his piack Peters; Map; William 
of Orange; Royal palace and flag; The royal family; Skinny 
Bridge; Lift-up bridge; Delft; Delft blue; Madurodam; Maduro- 
dam; K,L.M. jet;, Enclosing dam; Windmill; Windmill; Rembrandt; 
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The Nlghtwatch\ Rembrandt's colours j Anton Pieckj Verneer 
Painting; Cigars.; Cigar bands; Bicycles; Cycle path; Winter 
scene; Winter scene; j/liUowag, (Freeways )j; Dry liock;. 'Clocks; 
Beaches^ Canals; ahd Hoorrfu lovely old Dutch towirSs. 

The titles of the^ contents^ of side 1 of the cassi^tte are: 
P/ileAu^wian (Dance )j Twee Om^^e^ Wate/L Haien (dance); D/looI 
. ofLg,<U (Street' organ); ^icfipek^ (Dutch percussion instrument); 
Sint^klacbi kapoenti-e (St. Nicholas song); /te '^inxi^ koAt de 
■^toombool (St. Nicholas song) ;V?aa/i u)o/dbt dan de deu/i g^ek^opt 
(St. Nicholas song);^ nacht (Silent night); £.A.e p.^ Qod 

(Christmas card); <Ea. JU een kindeke gebo/ien op aa/id (Christ- 
mas caiTol)', Mup Holland hup (Christmas carol); Organ music 
ft-om the. 17th Century, by Sweelinck; Dutch. National Anthem. 
The contents of si^ 2 of the cassette are: Gelulden (Sounds 
of Holland); M Holland ^taat een hdu ; Aw^t ^oAJjg. (It's 
Bart's birthday); Te^eAi ' (counting); 5^c7/i 'je^' (Simon „say^) ; 
Dag,) 'The Widow oji Stavo/ien . * , 

The overhead transparencies consist of a series of maps: 
the Netherlands (depicting . national borders); cities and 
towns of the Netherlands;, rivers, canals, projects (related 
•to land reclamation); land forms; and islands, regipn^ (prov- 
inces). ^ , 

The teacher materials comprise the Teacher's Handbook. 
The Teacher's Handbook is divided into two sections: general 
information; and teacher's notes to each subuhit. With ref- 
erence to' the first section, the developer states: "This 
section contains information relevant 'to the fl)ultLcultuAal £dt:i-~ 
atlon fliate/Uali as a whole, namely foreword, notes on the 
development of these materials, 'description of contents, 
suggestions for Use, and a resource directory" (6). 

The teacher's notes to each of the subunits include the 
following information: "Introduction^ facts and figures 
(containing brief outlines of history and geography as well 
as statistdcal .information); 'smpplementary bibliography; 
index to Resource Cards; background information on each 
of " the four sections (food, family life, community life, 
people .and places); cassette index an^ si.^yt (music, non- 
music and any additional items such as words of songs); 
slide script; supplementary materials (answers to puxzles, 
games, patterns) "(6). ' 

The contents are covered quitje clearly tHrough a\\ extensive 
variety of short topic^.. The content is to be covered once 
by the learner. All tne subject matter is not required to 
be covered for 'a satisfactory learning experience. Supple- 
mentary materials are specified within two sources of the 
Teacher's Handbook. Supplementary materials applicable to 
the entire unit are listed in* a' Resource Directory, and 
include' a brief review of each entry (book list 1, non-book 
materials, records and tapes, films and slides and resource 
centres). The entries in book lists 2 to 5 refer to the 
four thematic categories but have a wider reference than 
the six ethnic subunits presented. A Supplementary Biblio- 
graphy is" supplied for the subunit. The Netherlands. 
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4i.3 Sequence: (applicable to the subunit, The Netherlands) « The 
order of the materials is based upon learners breaking dovm 
complex ideas into their component parts. The starting point 
within the sequence is different *for le^ch learner and is 
determined by the teachei . - Learner interests are the bases 
for determining, the starting points. In adopting €he approach, 
Study of a Whole Culture, the course within the sequence 
is different for each learner and the sequence is determined 
by the teacher on the basis of learner interests. Open-ended 
.alternatives are specified as opti'>nal sequences. 



5 V METHODS ' ^ - "* 

. , .» ■ 

/^ulticiUMtAcU Education flkU&yilcU^ is designed as a multicul- 
tural education unit, the developer specifies teaching methods 
for implementing the material. Since the implications of several, 
methods are beyond the scope of this Guide, they are not repre- 
sented in this analysis. The approach, Study of a Whole Culture, 
relates to bicultural education . and is represented in $his ' 
analysis in relation to the subunit. The Netherlands. The 
approach. Focusing on a Special Event, relates to multicultural 
education and therefore is not represented in this analysis. 
The appjroach. Cross-cultural Studies, relate;^, to multlcultiiral 
education ^and therefore is not represented in this ainalysis. 
-Within certain Australian communities, the approach, ffulticultur- 
al Dimension, with its emphases upon stiidy of the local commun- 
ity, famous people and migration will be applicable to bicultural 
education and is represe'nted in this analysis. the developer 
also sta'tes that (^»uJ^ajU;tJUA.<U EdkcatLori relates 
>t6 Community Language Programs, and the methodology for imple- 
menting the material in these programs is represented in the 
analysis . f^aJXicultwial Education ftlateAAxuLs al^so 'relates to 
Resources for Projects and Miscellaneous Ideas,, and ^hese activ- 
ities are considered in this analysis. *. 

5*i Recoamendations for^ uses (applicstble to' the subunit , The Nether- 
lands) The developer states: **These J^ultLciUtuA.al Educxvbion 
/»)atc/u.a^ form a ' resource kit to assist class:^oom teachers 
in developing a multicultural curriciilum appropriate to their 

particular school commimity it is in no way a formal 

teaching pro^ramme"(10) . i 

The ^ approach. Study of a Whole Culture, is specified in 
relation to the* subunit. The Netherlandis . The developer 
states: "Most programmes" suggest the study of a European 
country, so any of the cultures in these materials could 
easily be substituted for this. For example there are suf- 
ficient I'esources and information in the Culture from the 
Netherlands^ unit . for a teacher to develop a comprehensive 
study of Dutch culture in the Netherlands and in" Australia.... 

The link between Dutch culture in the Netherlands and 
Dutch culture in Australia is the migration of Dutch people 
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from the Netherlands and Indonesia. Part of studying a cul- 
ture should include some Jcnowledge both of the country of 
origin and the process of migration. Introductory lessons 
op Dutch culture could* include, the following. An audio'-visual 
presentation, using the slides and music and sound effects 
from the cassette. Location of the Netherlands in 'relation 
to Australia: Its location in Europe, neighbours and bound- 
aries. Overhead projector transparencies are provided for 
this purpose. A large map of the Netherlands for individual 
or class projects, can be made by copying the basic outline 
map (transparency 1) projected onto brown paper, blackboard, 
display board. Basic background on the geographic features, 
political and economic s.tructure, industry and agriculture. 
History inpluding exploration and discovery (remember ^arly 
Australia, Indonesia). Migration history to 'Australia and 
other countries (time, transport, routes, settlement, prob- 
lems)" (12^:14). 

The approach. The Multicultural Dimension, can be related 
to bicultural education in some local communities in Australia. 
The method suggested for studying the local community involves 
asking and answering thie following questions. The developer 
states: "History: Who were the first settlers and where did 
they c.ome from?. Where have recent residents come from? People: 
Do all generations of a family live close together? Where 
did the craftspeople learn their skills? Where did the workers 
work before arriving here? How many people speak more than 
one language? Buildings and Public Facilities: Who designed 
the major public buildings? Who built and paid for the 
churches, mosques or synagogues? How many different kinds 
of shops are there which sell food? What community buildings 
are there?- Does the library have community language books 
and newspapers? Are trained interpreters available at the 
Health Centre, Hospital > Dentist, etc.? What government 
information is available in languages other than English? 
Community activities: Which -special days are ceLsbrated 
in the community? Who are Candidates for local elections? 
Are Saturday or ethnic schools organised? How do people in 
the community spend their leisure time? The Community Life 
section will provide a useful resource for such a study" 
(18-19). 

„With .reference to mgration, the develdper states: "As 
an alternative to a" timeline approach to migration a study 
could be develcfped using the common exjperiences of families 
who have migrated to Australia. Many such exjperiences ^are 
recorded in the Family Life ^ sections, ^ile the Community 
Life sections discuss tha establishment of ethnic communities 
,in Australia" (19). 

In using the material for Community Language Education, 
the developer states: "The teachers' notes sections of this 
Handbook provide brief- factual information on history, geo- 
graphy, economy, etc. which may be used in conjunction with 
the jslides, map^ and cassette to provide background lessons 
on the .country where the language developed Individual 

m 
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resource cards may be used to teach specific it^ms .of vocab- 
ulary .Each ethniQ unit has a resource card relating 

to language, with spme activities, words to learn or games 
to play" (20). 

The deji^oper states: "Many individual or group projects 
' can 'be plSwied using some of the' resources within these mater- 
ials As with all project work, children need, to have 

clear idea of what is expected of them and how it is to 
• presented. Here are some , suggestions for projects for 
which these materials provide resources 6r ideas*'(2l). ' 

Our family or My» Family (individual project) . 'Activities 
suggested by Family Life sections,: Showing family photograj^hs, 
photograph albums j • take photographs of family members j draw 
a family " portrait J make a family tree j record grandparents' 
and |)arents'. experiences j write a family history j • read 
stories of family celebrations; draw plans of houses j class 
display of family photographs and treasures; and history s'cfrap- 
. book"(21). ; - 

Class Ebcchange (class or school project) "The resource' 
cards o|i life in other countries may stimulate children's 
interest in some form of cultural exchange . As a means of 

* gaining a bett'er understanding of the life of children in 
another country^ the school ma^ undertake a class exchange 
box programme . Basically this consists of a sturdy' box packed' 
with informatiotV om the school, its children, the loqal com- 
munity, Australian life, etc. This information might take^ 
some of the following' forms: \ set of photographs of the local 
community with a simple text Vrinted on tlm backj a collec- 

- tiorv of children's art and ^&ft work;^' ^crap books on part-, 
icular themes; homemade books on local evenvs; "greeting 
cards; children's toys', dolls dressed in evexvday clothes; 
stamps, coins, postcards; posters of scenic \ attractions; 
and picture books "(22). 

.The Miscellaneous Ideas involve deveiopment^ of a schopl 
garden, a community newsboard, displa^^ and storytelling.^ 
The description of the teaching-learning methods is fairly 
clear, comprehensive and located in the Teacher's 'Hahdbook. 

Type of learning envirouient : The developer stated: ■ I'Ae-; this 
resource kit is designed to encourage children to participate 

• in other cultures? vhile at $he same time gaining a greater 
understanding of their own, it includes many^afctiviti^s i^ich 
take children outside the classroom into the community" (10) . 
The approaches. Study of a Whole Culture, Multicultural 
Dimension, Coimmunity Language Programs, Resources for Pro- 
jects, and Miscellaneous Ideas, involve classroom activity 
although library use is specified -for the Study of a Whole 
Culture, and community involvement is implied in the Multi- 
cultural Dimension and several Miscellaneous 'Ideas. 




Nature of Interaction: It can be implied that the approachei^ 
Stud^^-^a Whole Culture and application to Community Language' 
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Education Programs, irtvolve pr'edorainaiitly teacher-learner- 
r«source material inte'raction. The approach,- Multicultural 
Dimension involves predominantly teacher-learner interaction, 
whilst Projects involve predominantly resource^ material- 
learner interaction. o ^• 

5.4 Teacher and l^mei^ roles: Each of the teaching methods' recom- 
mended requires the teacher to initiate roles. • ' 

* 

5*5 Teaching approach • ' ^ '* 

5.6 'Learning approaches: Generally, the different teaching methods 
recommended when using the component materials invplve an 
eclectic approach' to learning. The Resource" Cards, ' $iides, 
cassettes and transparencies involve discussioh and q^esti'on- 
ing methods;' viewing, listening, answering methods; inquiry 
methods; methods to . develop creativeness; role-playing, 
simulation and gamers; 'and experiential approaches. 



6 . OUTCOMES » ' V 

6. J Responses: (applicable to the subunit, the Netherlands) In 
applying the 'approach. Study of a Whole Culture, the devel- 
oper expects learnerso. to study Dutch "culture in terms of the 
four thematic categories: food, family life^, community life, 
people and plac«*r Within the category,' food,\the developer 
' expects learners to develop an appreciation of traditions, 
cookings shopping, trade, history, fishing, and agriculture. 
Within the category, family life, the developer expects learn- 
ers to develop an appreciation of migration, transpbrt, school, 
recreation, history, celebrations,, traditions and the royal 
-family. Within the category, community life, learners are^ 
'^expected to " develop an appreciation ^'of land reclanation, 
industrjr, .agriculture, celebrations, costumes, sports and 
recreation, and music. Within the category, people and places, - 
learners are expected to develop an appreciation of geography, 
^ great discoveries, explorers,, artists, tourism, language, 
folklore and recreation. The developer does not specify the ' 
nature of responses. * 
Learners are required to indicate objective responses, to 
activities specified on the Resource Cards. Host of the act- 
•fep ' ivities apply research or practical activities. Learners are 
expected to make subjective responses to certain tfxercises;^ 
^ and activities and it can be inferred that they should be 
able to express appropriate values and attitudes. Although 
the developer implies that the development of value positions 
is paramount^ these are not . specified except for negative 
aspects such as bias and stereotyping. 

The method of presentation of subject matter during intro- 
ductory lessons of the approach. Study, of a Whole Culture, 
involves oral (spoken about) and pictorial transmission, and 
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• it is implied that graphic (written aj3out) transmission is 
also involved. The methods of response . lo • the material are 
* not specified for the introductory lessons. In applying the 
. approach, the Multicultural Dimension, the methods of present- 
'^ation. of material and resi^onse to material are^ not specified. 

6.2 Outcomes: (applicable to the subunit, The Netherlands) Types 
of skills predicted through the use of the subunit.. The Nether- 
lands, in the context of the approach. Study of a Whole- 
Culture, involve facts, concepts, generalizations and struct- 
ures. The approach, the Multicultural Dimension, involves 

J facts, concepts and generalizations. 

In applying the approach. Study of a Whole Culture, skills 
presented Within the disciplines of geography and hi'story 
involve' indirect cbservation through presentation of geogra- 
phical and historical' information, written notes, map visual- 
ization, ' the use of pictorial material through slide project- 
ions. Skills presented Vthin the disciplines of economics 
and political science involve pr'esentation of economic and 
• political inforniation and «rr it ten notes. . . 

In applying the approach. Multicultural Dimension^ skills 
presented within the disciplines of geography, history and 
^oc.iolo§}5^nvolve an interdisciplinary approach to the study 
of the 1^1 community through employing research skills tc^: 
documentary information am consultation with ethnic community 
members . Learners are also presented' with material referring 
to famous people requiring application of research skills 

, . to documentary evidence, and sociological material • referring 
to experiences of Dutch immigrants. 

In applying the material within the context of the approach- 
es. Study of a Whole Culture and the Multicultural Dimension, 
indoctrination, 'clarification and analysis are incorporated 
into the material^. Common literary themes within the thematic 
categories are developed throughout the content. Resource 
. "Cardsa (People and. Places number 8, and Family Life numbers 
7 and -8) and the "cassette (side 2, item 7) offer passages 
which explore literary themes. The material is designed prim- 
arily to, explore notions of cultural identification. The 
developer sjtates: "To facilitate cross-cv.ltural studies the 
materials were given a common structure, so each e^^tnic unit ex- 
plores the themes of Food, Family Life, Community Life, and 
^People^ and Places, using resource cards, slides, a cassette, 
maps and other items"(4). The emphasis given in the material 
to e^ncouraging favorable cultural attitudes tgward the Dutch 
of the Netherlands is likely to prompt positive motivation 
toward second langiiage 'learning. The design of thef contents 
is likely to be more suited to the cognitive style. of children 
from micidle and upper class backgrounds in Australian society. 



7 EVALUATION 
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7*1 Specification: (applicable, to the subunit, TJie Netherlands) 
The developers state: "Th^re are no fqrnial exfercises, tests 
or assignments" ( 10) . However, written, exercises ind activ- 
ities to be acsessed by observation are specified on ^ the' 
' Resource Cards, although these require the teacher to initiate 
. techniijues for learner evaluation. The developer does, not 
intend that these written exercises or activities be as^essed*-^ 

9 ' 

* \ 

/ ' ■ 

7.2 Purpose: The designs provided woulrl be approphiate to aslsess' 
achievement and mastery. .. ^- * <?" 

' ■ ■■ ^ . • • 

7*3 Outcomes: The wrjitten exercises and activities to be, assessed 
by observation apply knowXedge, comprehension j appiication> 
analysis, and synthesis. ^ . ' , - ^. 

7.4 Means: The assessment forms to* be applied to the writt.en exer-^ 
cises. and activities to-.be assessed by observation are. not 
' sfpecified. The written exercises involve multiple-choice 
"items, true-false items^ sfmple recall itfems\ short" answer 
• procedures, and Assays. The form of tabulation and uses of 
^results " in reporting learner evaluation are" not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES ANB CONGRUENCISS ^ . 

-* ■ ' ' 

. . - . > ' ' ; »^ 

8.1 Contingencies:., (applicable to the subunit, * The Netherlands) 
The antecedents, transactions and outcomes within VJo.Z^atttuA- ; 
ai 6ducaJtj.an. haX.eAlaM^ ixi^xcaXe a low degree of contirigehcy. 
The rationale explains 'tjife dilemma in which the developer 
is placed. The purpose of developing 'fiexiblis contents cap- 
able , of optiorial user d<5velopment is discrepant with the 
inflexible designs imposed upon the constructs;' The comprom- , 
ise has resulted in poorly defined constructs, and users are 
not provided with sufficient guidelines concerhing the tri^ns- 
. actions and outcomes to fulfil Intended purposes. ' . 

The back|round characteristics indicate that this mat^ial. ' 
is suitable for target learner and teacher groups in Austral- 
ian schools.. Although the stated goals are attainable, th^se 
are not realiised in . the context of the objectives. The goal, 
of developing a ' non-Structured ' matefial is not providisd 
through the invariably opeh-eiided nature of the Resource Cards, 
nor are the affective goals likely ito be attained within the-^ 
contents of the Resource Cards. ' " ' 

The transactions show inadequate contingency between the 
contents and methods. Although, the contents provide subject 
matter for learners, appropriate in characteristics, scope 
and sequence, compromise between the irreconcilable purpose 
has limited the. .insights of ""these designs. The relevant, 
recommended teaching-learning methods lack sufficient defin- 
ition. The Teacher's Handbook documents introductory approach- 
es for Study of a Whole Culture and The Multicultural Dimen- 
sion, but it is difficult to appreciate users achieving out- 
comes in the context of the flexible aiature of the contents 
through the recommended methods. 

«i 
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|. ' * ^Although outcomes are to a degree contingent upon anteced-- 
I ents' and" transactions, the incompatible purposes expressed 

I ^ iiave contribiited to their' imprecise, deliniation. This is 

1 particularly true of the affective * content of the goals; 

I , / it is. difficult to apprehend 'such outcomes being achieved 

given the limitations identified in tl^e preceding constructs. 
-Moreover, the evaluation i;5 inadequate to assess achievement 
^ of the outcomes . * ' . t, . 

. '■ , Although the material is designed fojs implementation within 
multicultural educativ n programs,- the nature of /^uljU-tiUtaicU 
. • ■ education. MatefiXai^ iudicates , that limited contingencies could 
/ bej established between antecedents, transactions and outcome:^;. 
• . ; of appropriate bicultural progi:aras. However, "^l^ultLciUiwicuL 
£ducatioh fflateAloMd is likely to be most ^ successfully imple- 
mented as supplementary miaterial in a bicultural program. 
Although ' the developer insists, that this is its purpose, the 
' \ intention .of the material vs to fulfil- a basic rollJ within 
- ' '^:he curriculum. 'Despite an. effort on the part of the devel6p- 
» • ,er to compromise roles, these inconsistencies in purpose nive 
not been overcome within the design of the constructs » T|je 
'inconsistencies and inadequacies ^impose, constraints upon 
'possible program; alternatives a user can develop ,td implement 
• • this material. \ ^ V ' ... > -. ■■ ' 

8.2'° Congruences; (applicable to the subunit/ The Netherlands) The. 

detached natures, of the constructs and J^ck of Cohesion . within 
J . * the material .limits the congruence that Qould be established 
with ap|irc>priate bicultural programs . V The developeir has qpn- 
' cent rktefd upon |irovading 'flexible feonstruets ; to coijtaitt all* 
'-, ^ ' contingencies. However stope given- to , this feature 'is exces-* 

.' ' 'siveTesulting in inadequate connection between the construct 
, ' Successful implementation of the materia'l is likely to involve 
Ithe user initjLating substantial adaptations to the constructs. 



9 ... • ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ' . ' v 

9*1 Suaaary cbnaieiits:^ (applicable to the subunit, The Netherlands) 

fi)u£tlcuttu/ict^ 6duc^^ is suitable for' use with 

all learners for bicultural education. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERI3TICS . * 

10. I Policies; (applicable to the subunit, The Netherlands) The 
material is likely to be successful with learners in all urban 
;and rural communities and throughout all socio-economic groups 
in Australia. The contents are most . appropriate to mobile 
.^groups in the community with liberal or radical attitudes. 
^ The material is suitable ftor Anglo-Australian and Dutch- 
* Australian ethnic groups. Generally, the material is not 

dependent upon these ethnic communities, except the activities 
designed for learners to interact with the Dutch-Australian 
communrty. The material is unlikely to cause conflict between 
these ethnic communities since the developer states: 

on the other hand, we needed materials which were acceptable 

■J 
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t-y ethnic communities, reflecting their cult.ure In" Australia 
but avoiding the iiiadequacies of existing materials"(3). « 

c • 

Educational Practices: (applicable to the subunit, The Nether- 
lands) The material, ctmid be used successfully with learners 
fr6m all .sOcial backgrounds. The material is approp|iate 
to learners of 'all sofcialv characteristics and is likely to 
accord^ "'With the developer 's intention that it provide a re- 
•source for a more culturally enriched education, BecaUse 
the subject matter.- 'concentrates upon the Netherlands, Dutch- 
Austra3,ian children aware of their cultural heritage are 
likely to be more successf\jl using the material. 

The material vould be most -successfully implemented with 
learners arranged in small groups of mixed abilii;y, or learn- 
ers arranged in class groups of mixed ability, ""The material 
best relaties to ' general education through^ an integrated 
approach across subject area lines or study by major topics. 
The material is somewhat related to other resource, materials 
used in the bicultural education curriculum. 
■ Art, home arts and craft, modern language, music, technol- 
ogy, outside volunteers could contribute to successful use 
of thfe material although social science staff would be most 
important. Moderately more than normal classroom space is 
required when using this material, 'Classroom display areas, 
the school library, audio visual service and the school re- 
source centre are required for successful use of the material. 
Cassette recorders., overhead projectors and slide projectors 
are essential equipment. 

Program Practices: (applicable to the subunit. The Nether "ds:)- 
The developer implies that all teachers involved in s . il, 
sciences education should be capable of using the matei^xal 
successfully given adeqi te out-of-classroom preparation. 
Howeyer, teachers of Dutch-Australian background are likely 
to be most successful given that , knowledge of Dutch culture 
of the Netherlands is essential. Teachers would need to 
possess favorable cultural attitudes toward the Dutch of the 
Netherlands to experience success with the material, A little 
knowledge of the Dutch language * would be advantageous for 
success with the material but not essential. Extensive in- 
service teacher training and teaching experience are necessary 
to successfully implement the material. Teachers with strong 
attachment to flexible procedures are likely to be most 
successful with the material. The material is likely to be 
successful with learners drawn from all elements of Austral- 
ian multicultural society. 

Learners with favorable cutural attitudes toward the Dutch 
of the Netherlands are likely to experience most success with 
the material. All learners, irrespective of their native 
language, are likely to experience success. Learners would 
need to show competence in knowledge, comprehension, applic- 
ation, analysis, synthesis and evaluation to use the material 
successfully. Success with the material is likely to make 
a difference in attitudes toward oneself, toward change and 
definitely will make a difference toward others. 
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PRAATPAAL 



1 IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 

lA Title: ?/iaatpai: A Dutch CoLui^e fo/i degUnne/tyi 

1.2 V 'Authbr: Schoenmakers^ A. 

1.3 Publisher^, Distributor: ^ Stanley Thornes Publisher; Australasian 

Educa Press , 

1.4 Addresses of Publisher, Distributor: Educa House, Old Station 

Drive, Leckhampton, Cheltenham, GX53 ODN; England; 74 'Railway 
Road, BlacKbuj-n, Victoria, 3130, Australia 

1.5 Year of copyright: © 198I, A. Sqhoenmakers 

1.6 Material medium: print , . . 

1 • 7 Components ■ ^ ■ 

1.8 Subject areaT second languages^ social sciences 
1*9 Currlculuffl role: basic 

1.10 Grade levels and age groups: adults The Analyst believes that 

the materJual is suitablie for adults and grades 11 and 12 lOf 
the upper sefiphdary level in Australian schools, 

1.11 Academic status; not specified - 

V 

n ■ 

1.12 Educatic^al time block: f/iacutpadl is designed to be implemented 

optionally as a year-long course, 

1.13 Population characteristics: The material has been developed 

for adult learners of Dutch as a second language. 

1.14 Community acceptance: The material presents the culture of the 

Dutch of the Netherlands in contemporary terms without refer- 
ence to traditional features. The material also . includes 
a multicultural perspective thr^oiigh characterization and 
presentation of ethnic minority groups in Dutch society within 
the subject matter. However the presentation of culture- 
related subject matter is biassed * toward the northern provin- 
ces , in particular Noord-Holland and Zuid-Holland .( Noord- 
Brabant, Limburg and the Dutch speaking regions * of^Belgium 
are overlooked. * ( 

Although ?/iaatpaai was developed in Britain, there are 
few references to British culture. This is likely to assist 
successful implementation of the material in Australian 
schools. 

V. 
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1.15 ' Source: Material In the second language developed abroad without 
adaption for use in Australia • 



1.16 Teacher training: The extent of in-service training necessary 
to master content and suggested teaching methods in the mater- 
ial is ^ot specified^ 

0 

Preparation: The extent of' out-of -classroom preparation to 
implement the material as a whole is not specified. The Notes 
for the Teacher imply that slight out-of-classroom preparation 
necessary. However,. the natures of out-of-classroom prep- 
aration are stated by the author for particular lessons : 
^ "Bluing about ten small objects into the classroom such as 

spoons, forks, etc. (Lesson 3); You need to bring a 

few loaves (to make the lesson realistic) and a couple of 

Dutch books (Lesson 9) J AsT no other grammatical points 

^ are made in this unit, much attention can be paid to the tele- 
phone game. You can extend this exercise by making up some 
more clues on separate (index) cards. On each card you write 
an instruction as in t;he book The game should be re- 
peated once every five or six lessons (Lesson 13); If 

you have an English and a Dutch recording of the musical song 
• If I were a rich maax/AJ^ ^.k nou een^ /vi^k wcu6 ' it is a good 
idea to use that as an unusual illustration of the conditional 

clau&e/ with the •unfulfilled condition' (Lesson 23); 

Bring some holiday snaps of previous years, or better, ask 
students to bring theirs (Lesson 28)" (x-xii). 

1.18 Physical description: The material is a soft cover, l64rm by 

246mm,' 144 pstge book. The text includes numerous black-and- 
white illustrations and there is one map of the Netherlands. 
The quality of printing is excellent, and together with clear 
presentation of the format, allows the text to be read easily. 
The quality of paper is good. The aesthetic and technical 
quality of presentation is excellent. 

1.19 Material develofMnent : The author was formerly an associate of 

the Department of Germanic Studies, University of Sheffield, 
England. Further details concerning the author's affiliation, 
* origin, funding and dissemination of the material are not 
specified. 



2 RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

2.1 Rationale: The author states: "There is now enough evidence 
to prove that a language is best learned by pure imitation, 
and in post-war years many direct method courses in which 
drills pre-dominate and from which grammar has all but van- 
ished have been produced. In spite of this (modern) insight 
in language acquisition, it is my experience that the average 
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adult learner still wants to be given rules, exercises and 
clear explanations. As fnaatpiioA. has been written with 
an adult learner in mind, I have tried to combine the trad- 
itional.,, approach with a more modern one"(vii). The material 
has been developed upon the basis of this presumption to prov- 
ide a course which concentrates upon the development. of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing skills in the Dutch lang- 
uage. 

The specification of the rationale is quite clear. 

>^ - * ^ 

2.2 Research and Development: The natures of validation, pilot 
trialling and learner-based revision are not specified. How- 
ever, it is implied that validation and learner-based revision 
of the material has been conducted subjectively through Obser- 
vation* 



3 GOALS 

3.1 Goals: The, general goals of the course are to develop listening/ 
speaking, reading and writing skills through dictation, read- 
ing, question-and-answer exercises and conversational dial- 
ogues. A description of genera^ goals i^ not specified in 
the material. 

The author incorporates memory, comprehension, application, 
. analysis and synthesis of the cognitive domain into the mater- 
ial. * The author incorporates receiving, responding, valuing 
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and organization of the affective domain into the material. . '^.^l 



3.2 Objectives: Specific objectives ijti the form of flexible guide- 




lines are clearly stated for each lesson. The author states: ■ f ^ 

"(a) Students revise the previous lesson's conversation exer- .^i. -^ff 
cise v(boolis closed). ' ... • -v^. . ■ '..i||i'?>|l| 

(b) One of the students is asked to read out the? text 

the new lesson. • - ■ .: ' • •'i;:!^^^^^^^^ 

(c) Words are explained (.In Dutch) and written down iji aj^ffe^ 
separate exercise book. _ * ^ ' ^^^^'^^^i^^^ \ii 

(d) The questions that follow the text are answered (books ^ 
remain open at this stage). * ■ "^^^l^ ^ 

(e) The new text (or part of the text) is dictated (books 
closed) • 

(f) Each student checks his own mistakes. 

(g) Grammar is explained and students are given grammatical 
exercises . 

(h) The teacher asks the questions referring ^o the text 
for a second time (books closed now!). 

(i) Students do the conversation exercise (the questions 
are intended to be controversial and should provoke a 
lively response) ."(vii) . ...» 
The objectives are clearly specified. 

Behavioral or performance objectives are not stated in .jq 
measurable terms. Learners are required to demonstrate oral 
skills by providing a read presentation of the text (through 
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a different lejarner/ on each occasion), answering questions,, 
and participating/ witnin a conversation exercise,;'^ aural and 
writing skills /through transcribing a dictation exercise; 
and reading sldlls throMgh use of the text at different junct- 
ures in the, lesson. Demonstration is intended to occur in 
the presenc/^ of a teacher and. a group of learners. Learner 
performance' is intended to relate to behavioral changes both 
in the development of skills in the Dutch language , and the 
experie^lces of learners durinjg the progress of the course. 
The author states: "Whenever possible, a student should be 
askeji to tell the teacher what, he sees in a picture, what 
he thinks of the lesson, " whether he finds his homework dif- 
ficult or easy, and so on"(vii). 



CONTENTS . • 

Characteristics: The material is a textbook covering both fact- 
ual and fictional content within the lessons. The content 
is predominantly contemporary in nature and relates to Dutch 
culture in the ^Netherlands. There is a reference in Lesson 
22 to historical events in the Netherlands. The semantic 
emphasis of the content is economic, geographical, hi^torickl 
and sociological. ' ' • 

The Dutch language is used throughout the material includ- 
ing instructions to exercises. Standard Dutch is used througl^- 
out the contents. The language level is beginner. 

Scope: The learner materials within fvjotpacU. consist of twenty- 
eight lessons with their main features listed in the Snhoud- 
^op^ave. (Table of Contents). The titles and contents of 
each lesson are as follows: Lesson. 1 presents the personal 
pronouns ' /-i^j^ ' ('you') and 'w' ('you') in terras of personal, 
relationships; Lesson lULt^pA-oak ( pronunci • tion ) (reats 
phonics; Lesson 3, i^at -i^ dot? V/iaag, en arUtvoo/id, (Wiat is 
that? Request an answer.) presents subject and predicate 
relationship; Lesson 4, Sp&lling, (spelling) introduces .spell- 
i . ing rules; Lesson 5 jiamLlie. van DlJ.k (The van Dijk family) 

^ presents personal pronouns *hi^ ' ('he') and ' ('she'); 

/ Lesson 6 includes the definite articles, 'a?c' (common gender, 
'the') and ' /?e^' (neuter, 'the'), and the. indefinite article 
' een ' Ca*, ''•an'); Lesson 7 presents the accusative cases 
of personal pronouns; Lesson 8, Ona L4 ^.anJig. (Grandmother's 
birthday) includes formation of plurals, days of the week 
and cardinal numbers; Lesson 9, \/eA.voijg, LeJL^ kopen (Contin- 
uing to buy something) includes the singular forms of the 
demonstrative pronouns, ^ dit ^ ('this') and ^dcut ' ('tKat'); 
Lesson 10 includes the plural forms of the demonstrative pro- 

• nouns, ' c^e^c' ('these') and 'cit-C ('those'); Lesson 11 in- 
^cludes present tense conjugatiijns of irregular and strong 
'verbs: ^kl^ken^ ('to look'), ^ufondon^ (' to become ') , 'komerJ 
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('to come^) and '^^' ('to eatV); Lesson 12 includes rules 
for the inflection of adjectives by adding '-e'j Lesson 13/ 
introduces the telephone game designed to apply- grammatical 
rules and structures within a conversational context; Lesson 
14, 9o^t (mail) includes three grammatical forms,' the inflex- 
ions of ^ kunnen ('to be able to'^ irregular plurals, and 
the accusative form of personal pronouns; Lesson^ 15 intro- 
duces the perfect tense 6f strong and weak verbs; Lesson 
16 introduces compound sentence construction; Lesson 17 
introduces the relative pronouns , ' die. ' ( ' who ' , ' which ' ) , 

'dot' ('which', 'who'), 'wU\{' whom'), 'umt' ('what'), 

^waoA ' ('where'), '/?oe' ( ' hoW ' ) , ' z^oAi/tee^' ('when'); Lesson 
l8 introduces the past tense of regular verbs; Lesson 19 
introduces the past tense of irregular verbs; Lesson 20 intro- 
duces the passive voice; Lesson 21 presents the use of the 
reflexive pronoun, including • ^ch ' ( ' oneself ' , ' -self ) ; < 
Lesson 22 introduces the uses of the word ' e/t ' ; Lesson 23 
introduces conditional clauses; Lesson 24 includes the plu- 
perfect tense; Lesson 25 inpludes three grammatipal forms^ 
the conjugation of the future teiise auxiliary, ^jullen • 
( ' will ' ) , the imperative mood , and uses of ^nlet ' ( ^not ' ) 
and ' g.een^ ('not a/any'); Lesson 26 presents formations 
of diminutives; Lesson 27 introduces 'Ae', 'Ae*, ' now' , 
^hoo/i^l and Lesson 28' includes composite* verbs. 

Most lessons contain introductory reading passages, often, 
including controversial subject matter^ intended to stimulate 
conversation. These are initially presented by one learner.. 
The question and answer technique of the conversation exer- 
cises is employed- to present grartJraatic4l forms inductively, 
and is followed by statement of the grammatical rule. Strong 
and weak forms are presented. A iitionally, lessons include 
dictation passages and grammatical exer^tois^s. All lessons^ 
excepting the second and fourth, which present phonic$ and 
spelling respectively, deal in varying degrees with grammat- 
ical forms and structures. 

The teacher materials consist of Notes for .^he Teacher 
presented in English, and the JrUeJjdirig. (Introduction) which 
contains information ' relevant to the teacher's . role* The 
Notes for the Teacher provide an introductory passage, a set 
of guidelines outlining the general pattern of . each lesson, 
and a de>;t:ailed discussion of each lesson including recommclind- 
ations for use. The description of each lesson is adequately 
designed for the teacher to present the contents effectively. 
However,' the teacher materials offer an optional rather than 
a corr.pulsory approach for presenting the contents. 

The contents are covered very clearly through an extensive 
variety of short topics. The content is designed to be cover- 
ed once by the learner excepting the conversation exercises. 
The learner is required tc cover the conversation exercises 
twice, firstly within the context of the lesson and secondly 
at the commencement of the succeeding lesson. Information 
concerning on? supplementary material is supplied in the Notes 
for the Teacher, and the JrUeJjding, (Introduction). 
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4*3 Sequence: The contents require that learners e from concrete 
to- increasing complexity or difficulty^ although breaking 
down of complex ideas into their component par^ts is incorpor- 
ated within individual lessons. The starting point within 
the sequence is the same for each learner^ and designed to 
be determined by the teacher on the basis of prior knowledge. 
The course within the sequence is the same for each' learner^ 
and is determined by the material although the teacher may 
optionally intervene in determining the sequence. Optional 
sequenc^«^1u^ not available to learners ^ 

. * t . ' 



5 METHODS 

5.1 Keconnendations for use: The author states: "As r/iaatpacuL has 
been written with an adult learner in mind^ I have tried to 
comba.ne the traditional approach with a more modern one. 
Mufch is learnt in the 'direct' way (i.e. much has to be under- 
stood from the context), but rules are given as well. Obvious- 
ly it is up to the teacher to decide how much attentioi) should 
be paid to grammar and how much to conversation, ao each group 
will make its own demands" (vii). Additionally the author 
provides guidelines . for teachers in the forms of a general 
pattex^n of a lesson*, and instructions for the teachef to, 
follow during the course of each lesson. 

The description of the teaching learning method is quite 
c]^ar and comprehensive. The description is located in the 
Notes for the Teacher. 

5*2 Type of learning environment:' The material is designed for 
second language learning in the classroom with learners 
arranged In groups, but the sizes and abilities of groups 
are unspecified. Learners are required to be grouped in pairs 
for question exercises and conversatioi;ial dialogue^s« 

5.3 Nature of interaction: Teacher-learner and learner-learner inter- 
action is . predominantly prompted by the learning approach 
adopted. • 

5*4 Teacher and leariier roles: Within the conduct of teacher and 
learner roles, it is intended that the teacher initiates the 
processes. 

5.5 Teaching approach: The total approach is a combination of gram- 
mp.r-translation and direct methods. The ceacher may determine 
the emphases placed upon the teaching of grammar either 
» deductively or inductively since the material incorporates 
particular features characteristic of both methods. Within 
the general pattern of each lesson, presentation of subject 
matter * through oral reading, development of bilingual vocab- 
ulary lists by learners, presentation of texts through dictat- 
ion, explanation of the grammatical rule of the lesson, and 
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e^cerclses to provide prafctice in grammatical forms and struc- 
tures, are characteristics o£ thV- firaramar-transiation approach 
•embodied in the. material. Chtffacteristics of the direct 
method incorporated within the material are presentation of 
^ the - material entirely in the second language, presentration 
and revision of conversation ^ exercises in solving subject 
matter relevant to learner interests, oral response to quest- 
ions presented in the'' text, and erroi? correction of mistakes 
in dictation exercises, 

5.0 Learning approach: It can be inferred from the contents ;that 
didactic iustructiony. discussion and questioning methods,' 
an* viewing, listening,, answering methods are adopted in the 
learning approach. o 



6 .OUTCOMES » 

6.1 Responses: The author expects ^learners to acquire competence 

in the skills of the Dutch language through the presentation 
of a variety of topics including reading and dictation pas- 
* sages, question exercises, conversational dialogues, and 
explanation of thf grammatical rule of the lesson. Prose 
passages and conversation exercises used for presentation 
of material related to Dutch culture of the Netherlands, and 
aimed at developing attitudes and value positions by learners* 
Specific responses are stated in relatiom to second language 
learning activities. 

Objective responses are specified in the instructions to 
''^learners at the commencement of topics within lessons. Lear.^- 
ers are to write dictation passages and vocabulary lists 
whilst conversational dialogues and answers to quesstions are 
prompted in an objective form to assist learners Induce gram* 
matical forms. * • 

The method of presentation of the material is aural, oral, 
graphic through reading, and pictorial. The method of res- 
ponse to the material is aural, oral and graphic through 
writing. ^ ^ . 

6.2 Outcomes: The author expects learners to achieve* competence 

in listening, speaking, readirijj^ and writing skills although 
an emphasis is placed upon the development of aural and oral 
skill:^. ' The direct method predominates within the total 
approach to develbping language skills, and this is achieved 
through demanding grammatical accuracy from the commencement 
of the course and through use of error correction. Although 
performance in each language skill is not specified in measur- 
able terms, learners are expected to demonstrate development 
of each skill throughout the progress of the course. 

Predictable outcomes through implementing P/iaatpacU can be 
-» categorized as follows. Configurational sequence: Perception 

of whole words is restricted initially within the contents 
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and learners arp expected to continuously extend their sight 
vocabularly. Structional analysis is only introduced with.rn 
particular contexts, for instance, discUssion of the formation 
of the past participle in Lesson 15 • Graphophonic sequence: 
Phonic skills are introduced in Lesson 2 "but include only 
letter recognition. Syllabification is also treated in Lesson 
2. Syntactic transformation: Learners are expected to compre- 
hend sentence structure from the commencement of the course 
within the context of the conversa clonal dialOi-^ues. Strategies, 
such is the telephone game, have been included to extend 
syntactic transformation. Additionally, the structure of 
compound sentences is treated in Lesson l6 and conditional 
clauses in Lesson 23. Semantic operators: Achievement of 
non-verbal, lexical, grammatical and intonational operators 
are predicted outcomes of using 9/iaatpacU. Through presenting 
strong and weak forms of the articles and pronouns followed 
by examples, the author refers to gestural, expressional 
or situational cues in « both the oral and literary forms of 
standard Dutch. The author states: "The emphasis oh weak 
forms is needed as many native speakers of Butch don't even 
realize that weak forms exist . . . Please remember to pronounce 
these words as you would in ordinary, everyday Dutch (eyery- 
body is inclined to exaggerate in speaking Dutch to foreigners. 
Yet when they come to Holland, they'll be puxxled by sentences 
such as 'watistur', because the teacher has overdone the 
correctness of the pronunciation)"(viii-ix) . Lexical operat- 
ors are presented within the context of conversational dialo- 
gues and the strategy, the telephone game. The author states: 
"Students should ' become adept at handling the most common 
phrases such as b&^/U^p hzt niet, WiM. u dot heAhaten? 
Hoe. 4pel dot? etc."(x-xi). However, ?/iacutpaal is princij, • 
ally concerned with both inductive and deductive presentation 
of grammatical forms and structures. Specific strategies 
have not ^een devised .for presentation of intonational operat- 
ors, and patterns of pitch, stress or juncture are presented 
by the teacher in the context of conversations. 

Although fyiaatpacU. is essentially a second language mater- 
ial, content of a bicultural nature is incorporated within 
the subject matter. This material presents facts, concepts,- 
generalizations and structures concerning geographical, histC 
orical, political and sociological accounts "tof the culture 
of the Dutch of the Netherlands. ^ 

The a'ffective content of f^aatpaal incorporates value 
positions involving indoctrination, clarification and analysis. 
The literary themes presented in the fictioVj^l prose passages 
apply indoctrination and clarification of . cultural values 
of the Dutch of the Netherlands. The factual prose passages 
include indoctrination, clarification and analysis of cultural 
values pertaining to Dutch culture of the Netherlands. 
Although the teaching approach, with its emphasis primarily 
upon the inductive acquisition of grammar, a high level of 
motivation on the part of learners, the stress the developers 
place upon cultural relevance of the subject-, matter enhances 
motivation^ through forming favorable bicultural attitudes. 
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The author has applied subject matter within f^aalpaal to the 
0 cognitive style of adalt . and adolescent learners. Since 

references in the material , allude tb Dutch culture in the Neth- 
' erlands, and there are several refereilces to British society-, 

the material is likely to be appropriate to the cognitive 

st:y.les of Australian learners in the specified age groups. 



7 EVALUATION 

7.1 Specification: The author states: "When giving a test to adults, 

never give real marks, but indications, such as' 'good', 'fair', 
'not quite righ,t', etc. You don't want old fears from school 
days to interfere with the fun of ; your conversation class^ 
If youi give written work, ask the group to correct one anoth- 
er's test papers"(x>. There is no specific evaluation design 
provided in the material. Each lesson , contains exe.xises 
that may be applied to the evaluation of student progress. 

7.2 Purpose: The exercises are designed to indicate achievement 

of particular grammatical structures. 

7.3 Outcomes; Learners are required to apply jlnowledge, comprehen- 

sion, application and analysis to coniplete the exercises. 

7.4 Means: The written exercises involve cloze procedures and sihort 

answer exercises. ' The forms of reporting learner evaluation 
are not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

8.1 Contingencies: oThe antecedents, transactions and outcomes within 
P/iaatpaal indicate a high degree of contingency. The back- ^ 
ground characteristics indicate that the contents of the 
material are suitable for adults and older adolescent age 
groups. The goals are attainable in terms of the stated 
Tobjectives through implementation of the cohtents within 
the context of the specified teaching-learningijuethod. Both 
the contents and methods are mutually contingent . This has 
been provided through the author specifying guidelines as 
well as affording teachers latitude to stress relatively 
the preserttatipn of each language skill and provide for indiv- 
idual' and collective needs of learners. Outcomes are cont- 
ingent upon both antecedents and transactions, and can be 
attained in so far as the total approach, a combination of 
grammar-translation and direct methods, allows. It itf apparent 
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that slanguage Skills can generally be achieved through the 
designs presented, although syntactic transformation is depend- 
ent upon implementation of the specified teaching-learning 
method^ and the treatment of the graphophonic sequence is 
limited. However, the evaluation design is inadequate to 
effectively measure learner outcomes. 

Despite the hi^h degree of contingency between constructs 
of P^aatpaal this material would only b.e successfully imple- 
mented in programs directed to adult or older adolescent 
learners, The^ contingencies established between the cons-* 
tructs of the material will allow the material to be success- 
fully implemented in appropriate programs given that teachers 
are committed to the specified teaching approach. 

8.2 /Congruences: Extensive congruence can be established between 
P/iaatpaai and particular program^. This has been attained 
throilgh the author providing constructs appropriate to part- 
iculalr programs* . 



9 ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 Sufflsary CoMients: pyiaatpacU is suitable for use with all learn- 
ers for community language education. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

10^1 Policies: The material is likely to be successful in all urban 
settings in Australia^ and with professional^ administrative 
and clerical workers. The material is applicable to mobile 
social groups J and is directed toward liberal and radical 
attitudes in the community. 

The material is likely to be successful with both Anglo- 
Australians and Dutch-Australians. 9A,aatpaal is not dependent 
upon support from the Dutch ethnic community^ and is unlikely 
to cause conflict between AAglo-AujStralians and/ Dutch-Aust- 
ralians. 

10.2 Educational Practices: The material could be used successfully 
with learners from all social backgrounds in Australian 
society • Dutch-Australians and Anglo-Australian learners 
with knowledge of Dutch culture of the Netherlands and the 
Dutch language^ are likely to be more successful with this 
material • Each lesson of ^ the material is organized into a 
series sof short topics^ which in some cases would be most 
appropriate for learners arranged in class groups of mixed 
abilities^ and in other cases learners arranged in small 
groups of mixed abilities. 

The major purpose of the material is directed toward 
general education and could be successfully implemented within 
a separate subject area or an integrated approach across 
subject area lines. 
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Modern language teachers are important for successful 
: implementation, of the material. The material requires normal 
classroom space for its use, and additional facilitie.^, and 
equipment are not required..' , 

Program Practices: Teacher^ of Anglo-Australian and Dutch- 
Austfali'an backgrounds with lengthy residence ih the Nether^ 
lands would experience most, success with this material. Teach- 
ers would need to .be aware of Dutch culture 'of the Nether- 
lands to use this material successfully. Teachers would 
also heed to be able to understand, sj)eak, read and write 
fluently in ■ the ^ Dutch language to successfully implement 
the material. V . 

A slight degree 'of in-service training and teaching exper- 
ience would be neceslsary to implement this material success- 
fully. A teacher with some' attachment to flexible procedures 
would be most successful implementing the material. - 

Both Anglo-Australian and ' Dutch-Australian learners are 
likely to experience success with ,this^ material. Learners 
should show competence in the areas of knowledge i comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis and synthesis of the cognitive' 
domain to use this material successfully. Success with this 
material is likely tq make a dif^rehce to learners' attitudes 
toward themselves, toward others 4ihd toward change. 



T 
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17 AUSTRALIAN FAMILIES 



1 ' IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 

i 

1.1 Title: Au^t/iaZLan FahLtLe^ (The Bdar Family) \ • 

1.2 Developers: Curriculum Development Centre; Qantas Airways 

1.3 Publishers, Plstributors: Curriculum Development Centre; Qantas 

Airways ' ■ 

1.4 Addresses of Publishers, Distributors: ' P.O. Box 52, Dickson, 

Australian Capital Territory, 2602, Australia; G.P.O. Box 489, 
Sydney, New South WAles, 2001, Australia 

1.5*"^ Year of copyright; © < 1981 

1.6 Material media: print,- set of 1 poster (wall display')^' set of 

2 prints, set of 2 audqLocassettes 

1.7 Components: /? /lu/it/iatian FamLLie^ comprised seventeen case 

studies based upon Australian families: Lebanese (Hanna), 
Chilean (Alfaro), American (Parish), Greek (Kypreos), Maltese 
(Gauci), aboriginal Australian^ (Stanley), German (Munzberg), 
Chinese (Yee), Polish (Koraiuk), Serbian (Stefanoyich) , Italian 
(Puglisi), Dutch (Baar),. Anglo-Australian (Medwin), Laotian 
(Ha), Turkish (Cingiloglu), Irish (Duke), and Fijian-Vanuatuan 
(Andrew). Only - the component case study. The Baar Family, 
is^ represented in this analysis, since- the remaining sixteen 
units are beyond the scope of this Guide. Each of ,the seven- 
teen c£(fse studies ' contains common information about the fol- 
lowing: family -tree; family background; family now (location, ^ 
roles and decisions, bringing up the children, community, 
identity); housing; eating; relaxing; worshipping; learning; 
communicating; and working. 

(applicable to the entire uhit) - 

Teachers Handbook \ 

cassettes, set of 2 
(applicable to the case study. The Baar Family) 

case study booklet. The Baar Family 

colour poster, set of 1 . . 

colour^ prints,' set of 2 

1.8 Subject areas: social sciences, language arts, home economics 

1.9 Curriculiaa role: basic 

1.10 Grade levels: grade 7 through to 9, primary level in a simplified 

form 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 
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Educational time block'; unit or mini-course 

Population characteristics: not specified It is fmplied that 
the iiaterial i^ applicable to the general Australian population, 

Cuwunity acceptance; (applicable to the <?ase» study, - The Baar 
Family) The subject matter of the case study booklet indicates 
a Coefficient of Evaluation of 71 • 76' on the basis of faVorabie 
identification with Australia a^id Australian culture/ 

The component case study; The Baar Family^ relates/, to a 
DutchrAustralian family resident in Tasmania and c judging from 
. depictions of the State capital, Hobart and, jthe Dutch-Austral- 
^ian community in Tasmania, it is most suited to Dutch-Austral- 
ian'^ children living in this State, However the subject matter 
of/this cage study could be successfully implemented with Dutch- 
Australians, and with. Anglo-Australians Vi^^c appropriate 
explanations, eO-sewhere in Australia. 

Source: Material in the English language developed in Australia, 
and depicting aspects of other cultures or 'containing the 
content of various other: school subjects. 

Tei^cher training: The extent of in-service traininfg necessary : 
to master the content and suggested teaching methods in the. 
material is not specified. 

Preparation: (applicable to the entire unit) ^The extent of out- 
of -classroom preparation necessary is not speci^-'ed. In using 
the approaches, questions and activities outlined in the 
Teachers Handbook, the developers state: Teachers should 
evaluate their suitability before using any particular approach" 
(9)« ^ The analyst believes quite extensive out-of-classroom 
preparation is necessary to implement the material successfully* 

Physical description: (applicable to the entire unit ) The unit is ' 
contained in a framed, green, plastic box container^ with a 
slip metal latch, measuring 310mm by 230mm by 60mm. The box 
contains a pocket for one of the two cassettes. The sice of 
the box is sufficient to contain all the materials except the 
posters. 

The Teachers Handbook is a 210mm by 295mm, 49 page, • soft 
cover booklet. It includes a number of black-and-white illus- 
trations and also six tables. The quality of print is. excel- 
lent but the type face is small in two tables. A gloss paper 
of excellent quality has been used. ' ^ ' 

The interview with members of the Baar family on Cassette 
A plays for approximately 3 minutes 30 seconds. The developers 
state: "The quality of sound is not iOO per cent because all 
the interviews were conducted in or around each family's home 
with the resultat^t background sounds on the tape. Students 
will have to listen carefully to the sptakers"(39) . 
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The language material on Cassette B plays. for approximately 
3 minutes 30 seconds. The quality of reproduction is good, 
(applicable to the case udy, The Baar Family) 

The soft, cover case study booklet is 295rom by 210ram and 
contains 27 pages. The booklet includes 41 black-and-white 
photographs which documejit each of the themes detailed. Gener- 
ally the reprodiiction of the photographs is a little dark, 
making c,larity of detail imprecise.^ The cover contains an 
additional coloured photograph. 

The colour poster is •SSSmm.by 433ftun and of excellent quality. 
The series of colour'^ posters is not contained in the* framed, 
green plastic box ciSnta^ner but io a separate cylindrical card- 
board container. ^ 

The colour prints are 255mm by 205mra and of excellent 
quality. ^ ' . 

1.19 Material development: Development of 17 /iu^t^cUidh FomLLLa^ has 
been undertaken by the Curriculum Development Centre, a federal 
educational institution, and a public authority, Qantas Airways 
Ltd., the Australian international airline, on a commercial 
basis. 

One of the contributors to the Foreword in the Teachers 
Handbook states: " 17 Au^tAcuLLon FanuJMe^ i§ the latest release 
in a .very successful series; of joint projects iindertaken by 
the Curriculum Development Centre and Qantas Airways. Unlike 
its forerunners which focus on th^^ study of fami?lies in other 
cultures overseas, 17 Au^t/iaLLon FaitJUU-e^ \ focuses on people 
living in Australia, today. This direction is partly a response 
to the Centre's belief in the value of studying contemporary 
social issues- and t^rends, and partly a reaponse to the recom- 
mendations of the Qalbally Report which callus for/educational 
programs to foster multicultural understanding^' ( 2) . The mater- 
ial was developed by project team: P. Fennell and C Koopman 
of the Curriculum Development Centre, and T. Myers of Qantas* 
Airways Ltd. Assistance in the development 6f the material 
was also provided^ by groups of initial planners based in each 
state of Australia, advisers, trialling personnel, selectors 
of the families, and prpduction personnel. 

The nature of funding characteristics are not specified. 

The nature of the extent of dissemination is not specified. 



2 RATIONALE, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

2.1 Rationale; (applicable to the entire unit) The developers state: 
"The underlying reason for their production was to provide 
a resource on the multicultural nature of Australian society... 
The intention is to get students to come to some understanding 
about the. multicultural nature of our society through a study 
of Australian families"( 11 ) . 

The rationale is clearly specified. 
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2.2 Research and Development: (applicable to the entire unit) The 
^ -natures of validation and pilot trialling are not specified. 
The developers state: "Feedbacjc irom teachers using the mater- 
ial would be^ appreciated" (10)* A stated requirement for one 
instructiona!" method, the Case Study Approach, is: "The teacher 
is° expected to furnish an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the materials in terms of the stated aims and objectives"(ll). 
The nature of learner-based revision is" not specified. 
- Trialling of draft maf^rlals is stated to have occurred 
in four schools in ^Victoria, ''Australia: St. Paul's School, 
Coburg; St. John's College, Braybropkj Ferntree Gully Primary 
School; and Coburg High School. Personnel responsible for 
trialling are stated for the first three schools. Trialling 
also occurred in one school in New South' Wales, Australia: 
Armidale Hi^h School. Personnel for this trialling are also 
specified. 



3 CX)ALS 

3.1 Goals: (applicable to the entirg unit) The developers state: 
"The general aims of the materials are as follows: 

i) to help promote .increased awareness, understanding 
and sensitivity in students of the multicultural 
nature of ^ the classroom, community and nation; 

ii) to help all children cope with the realities of living 
in h multicultural society; 

. iii) to foster the retention of the cultural heritage of 
different ethnic groups and promote intercultural 
and international understanding; 

iv) to help enhance personal and cultural identities in 
all Australians, whatever their background; 

v) to emphasise the intrinsic worth pf all people and 
the positive contribu*-ions that differences among 
groups and ihdivjLdi'.als make to the whole society; 

vi) to develop sensitivity, understanding and acceptance 
of differences in customs and values of other ethnic 
groups; 

vii) to create awareness of the many customs and valves 
that are common between people everywhere; 

viii) to help children understand that culture is constantly 
ev^olving and in Australia it evolves in a particular 
social and physical context; 

ix) to encourage teachers to use the classroom and the 
community as resourCcCs; 

x) to create awareness of the strains and tensions imp- 
licit in muiticulturalism"(5) . 

The goals of the component materials vary according to the 
teaching approach adopted. The developers state that the goals 
of the Case Study Approach are: 

1. "To itacrease student understanding (ie: knowledge 
and (reflective awareness of their own and others' 
values and attitudes) of 

a) th'e differing nature of Australian family life;' 

b) the differing s.ets of traditions and values held 
by significant groups of Australians. 
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2. To increase student ability to 
a) empathise with others; 
^. b) tolerate differences "(11). 

In applying general goals i^ithin the context > of the Case 
Study Approach, the developers incorporate memory, comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation of the 
cognitive domain into the material. The developers also incorp- 
orate receiving, responding, valuing, organization and charact-* 

erization of the affective domain into the material. 

•> 

3.2 Objectives; (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family) 
The objectives of the component materials vary according to 
the teaching approach adopted. In applying the Case Study 
Approach, objectives covering all component materials are 
j^tated by the developers: "To encourage students to respond 
;to pictorial evidence and to record their reactions to a var- 
iety of Australian families for the following purposes: 

1. To increase skills of observation and interpretation. 

2. To bring attitudes and values to the surface. 
3« To reflect on their own valties. 

4* To motivate students to use the materials further. 
' 5- To provide a structure to guide student enquiry"(12, 

13). 

; Behavioral or performance objectives are not stated in 

measurable terms. In applying the objectives within the con- 
text of the Case Study Approach, the developers state that learn- 
ers must demonstrate: "Formulating simple concrete hypotheses 
( jentatively); assembling evidence; interpreting pictorial 
evidence (part 1); checking hypotheses; reviewing evidence; 
checking the logic of inferences drawn; reflecting on one's 
i own logic (part 2); use of index to help locate information 

(part 3); oral skills - listening and responding (part 4) J 
V extracting information from a single source, verbal, diagram- 

atic and pictorial; collating, organising and presenting infor- 
mation in a guided, structured context; students interpret, 
collate and use data organized by other students; speaking 
and listening; data collection - collation from Veal life 
sources (part 5); and constructing a narrative from clues sup- 
plied by a factual data base (part 6) "(12, 14). The conditions 
of the demonstration involve teacher direction of class and 
small group activities. Performance through demonstration 
of these objectives is related to behavioral changes. Learners 
are expected to acquire knowledge and concepts related to 
ethnic identity, stereotyping, prejudice, cultural character- 
istics of the ethnic group, and information about a particular 
ethnic family; attitudes and values toward interpreting pictor- 
ial material, using hypotheses, judgments, logical and reflect- 
ive thought processes; interpreting and developing attitudes; 
valuing their own activities; and imaginative response and 
creativity. 
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Characteristics: (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family) 
The material consists, of a nonconsumable activity book, a 
manual (applicable to the entire unit), a set of two audio 
components (applicable to the entire unit ) , and two sets of 
visual comportipnts. The reality status of the materials is 
factual. Histocical, contemporary and futuristic references 
are included in the contents. The semantic emphases of the 
contents are geographical, historical and sociological. 

Scope: (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family) The 
contents of the learner materials include the chapters, listed 
in the Contents, of the nonconsumable case study booklet. The 
Baar Family, the colour poster, the set of colour prints, and 
the set of cassettes (applicable to the entire unit). 

The case study booklet. The Baar Family, comprises nine 
chapters: Family Background, Family Now (Location, Family Roles 
and Decisions, Bringing up the Children, Community, Identity), 
Dwelling, Eating, Relaxing, Worshipping, Learning, Communicate 
ing, and Working. The chapter. Family Background, prefaced 
by The Baar Family Tree, presents a literary transcription 
of interviews with family members concerning their emigration 
from the Netherlands. Excluding a descriptive account of 
Hobart, Tasmania, within the subsection. Location, subject 
^ matter in Family Now is presented through interview transcrip-- 
tion. Each of the chapters. Housing, Eating, Relaxing, Worship** 
ping. Learning, Communicating and Working, also incorporates 
interview transcription, although the chapter > Eating, contains 
a set of recipes and the chapter. Communicating, a bilingual 
word list. The predominant subject matter, based upon trans- 
criptions of, interviews with family members, presents both 
factual details and their opinions concerning ^personal exper- 
iences. ' 

The colour poster and set of colour 'prints present photo- 
graphs of family members. The developers state the following 
caption for the poster: "The Baar family (left to right Jan, 
Robert-Jan, Magda and Dorinda) pose for a family portrait in 
the backyard of their home in Hobart "(37) • The captions for 
the colour prints read; "(a) The family visits the Saturday 
market at historic Battery Point in Hobart; (b) Robert-Jan 
and Dorinda 'skylark' in the kitchen of their house in Hobart" 
(38). 

The contents presented on the two cassettes are independent. 
Cassette A includes interviews with parents of each of the 
seventeen families . Tlje developers state that the subject 
matter of the interview with Baar family members comprises: 
"Identity, reaction to Australian customs, names for the child- 
ren'* (39). Cassette B includes words in fifteen native lan- 
guages spoken by non-Englisn speaking families, and includes 
a section devoted to the presentation of Dutch words. 
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The contents are covered clearly through an intensive cover- 
age of a few materials. The contents are designed to be cov- 
^ ered once by the learner although all materials need not be 

covered for a satisfactory learning experience. Supplementary 
materials are recommended for two teaching-learning approaches^ 
the Teaching of Values and the Concept^ual Approach. / 

4.3 Sequence: (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family) The 
order of the materials is based upon learners breakiog down 
complex ideas into their component parts. In adopting the 
Case Study Approach, the starting point withinv^the sequence 
is different for each learner and is determined by the teacher 
on the basis of prior knowledge . The course within the sequence^ 
is the same for each learner for parts, I, 2,. 3 and 4 but dif- 
ferent for each learner during group work in part 5 and the 
creative writing assignment in part 6. The sequence is deter- 
mined on the basis of learner interests initially by the 
teacher although learners determine the sequence within small 
group activities. In describing open-ended alternatives for 
using the contents, the developers state: "The material should 
be as open-ended as possible. It should be a starter kit to. 
encourage further development in a sensitive way in the class-/ 
room and community**(4) • Branching is also specified when apply- 
ing the Case Study Approach. , / 



5 METHODS 

77 AtcdtAcUlan FcmLUe4 is designed as a multicultural educ- 
ation unit. The material employs six teaching methods idiich 
affect implementation of the material. Since the implications 
of several methods are beyond the scope of this Guide, they. are. 
not represented in this analysis. Only the method, « Case Study 
Approach, relates to bicultural education, and is represented 
in this analysis in relation to the case study, Th^ Baar Family. 
The Case Study Approach is an introductory method, -and the alter- 
native methods 5 Making Your Own Case Study and Thematic Approach, 
are to be employed subsequently. 

Although the method. Making Your Own Case Study could be 
applied to developing a case study of a Dutch-Australian family, 
it includes implications involving curriculum / development that 
are beyond the scope of this Guide and it is not represented in 
. this analysis. The perspective of the method. Thematic Approach, 
relates to multicultural education and therefore is not represent- 
ed in this analysis. Although the method. Teaching About Values, 
employs subject-matter of the case studies as stimulus material, 
this method relating only to affective learning, extends beybjid 
the case studies, and therefore is not represented in this analysis. 
The method, Using The Materials In English Courses, employs a 
thematic approach with a multicultural educational perspective, 
and is not represented in this analysis. The method. Conceptual 
Approach, examines key concepts of multicultural education and 
is not represented in this analysis. 
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5*L RecoMMndations for use: (applicable to the case study, The Baar 
^ / Family) The developers state: "This handbook includes some 
suggestions on how the materials could be used. Many teachers 
and students will use them in totally different ways. Because 
of this, the t^ching and learning strategies are suggestions 
only. There is no best way to use these materials. By learn- 
ing about different approaches - from teachers who use the kit 
the Curriculum Development Centre hopes to build up a netwoj^ 
of users to serve as a teacher information exchange"(4). 

The Case Study Approach consists of an introduction followed 
by a variety of strategies. The introduction includes six 
parts, for which the developers have specified teaching-learn- 

* ing strategies in detail. The developers state: "Following 

this introduction of 2-3 weeks, a variety of strategies may 
then be adopted: reading one case study, on an individual basis, 
with a view to giving a brief oral or written review to a group 
of students; producing a 'This is Your Life' sequence on one 
. member of the family; a 'Thematic Approach' may be the logical 
extension to the introductory 'Case Study' approach; a whole 
class, or groups within the class, using the interviews sched-^- 
ule (Appendix C), the example of the materials themselves, 
and the experience of organizing data, make up their own case 
study' studies'^ 15). 

The description of the method. Case Study Approach, is very 
clear, comprehensive and located in the Teachers Handbook, 

5*2 lype of learning ehvironsent: In relation to the Case Study 
•Approach, the developers state: "This unit assumes that 1. 
students would be working on these materials in class, with 
little opportunity for excursion at this stage of this unit; 
2. some activities which the student wot^d complete outside 
the class are necessary"(ll). . 

The Case Study Approach requires that parts 1> 2, 3 and 
4 be presented to learners arranged in class groups,^ but the 
- sizes and abilities of groups are unspecified. Foreparts 5" 
and (if learners are to be arranged in small .. groups of from 
two 'to four learners but the abilities o% groups are unspec- 
ified. , 

. k * ^ 

* 5.^ •»Nature of interaction: The Case Study Approach prompts a variety 
of interaction patterns. Within the Introduction, part 1 
involves predominantly teacher-to-learner action, part 2 
teacl\er-learner interaction, part 3 resource material-learner 
\^ 1 1 e rail! t ion, part 4 teacher-learner interaction, part 5 teacher- 
rner-resource material interaction and part 6 resource 
material-learner action. Among the subsequent strategies, 
preparation of a review, involves resource material-to-learner 
action, and 'This is Your . Life' involves teacher-resource 
material-learner interaction. 

/> . 

5.4 i Teacher and learner roles: Parts 1, 2 and 4 of the Introduction 
to the Case 5tudy Approach require the teacher to initiate 
roles, whilst in parts 3, 5 and 6 of the Case Study Approach, 
V t^e leafrners predominantly initiate roles. 
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5o Teaching approach ■ , 

5.6 Learning approach: Part 1 of the Introduction to the Ca^e Study 
Approach employs a »sequence of learning approaches: discussion 
and questioning methods; proble/n-solving, heuristic and dis- 
•covery methods; and viewing, . listening and answering methods. 
Parts 2 and 4 incorporate discussion and questioning methodisj 
parts 3 and 5 involve inquiry methods; and part 6 employs 
methods to develop creativeness. Of the subsequent strategies, 
preparation of a review involves inquiry methods, and 'This 
is Your Life' involves inquiry methods., methods to develop 
creativeness, and role-playing. 



6 OUTCOMES 

6.1 Responses: (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family) In 

applying the Case Study Approach, intended rc^sponses are stated 
by the developers: "Awareness of; need to continua3.1y sharpen 
observation - logical thinking skills, to value more thie sus- 
pension of judgment - not to jump to hard and fast conclusions 
on flimsy evidence (part 1); develop negative attitudes towards" 
simple stereotyping; to be more reflective on their biinv observ- 
ations, attitudes and values (part 3); 1 neat chart siinmarij^ing 
some or all of the booklet (part 5); an edited, complete pro- 
duct as selected' from those outlined in teaching/learning 
column (part 6)"(13, 15). * 

The responses stated for parts 1, 5 and 6 are cognitive, 
and part 3. contains affective responses. V 

The method of presentation of the material during the intro?- ' 
. duct ion of the Case Study Approach involves oral and pictorial 
transmission in part 1; oral transmission in part 2; pictorial' 
transmission in part 3; oral transmission in part 4; graphic 
(read) and pictorial transhission in part 5; and pictorial 
transmission in part 6. The method of response to the material 
is by aural and graphic (written about) transmission in part 
1; graphic (read) transmission in part 2j graphic (read) and 
graphic (written about) transmission in part 3; ajral and 
graphic (read) transmission in part 4; oral, graphic (written 
about) and pictorial transmission in part 5; and graphic 
(written about) transmission in part 6. The methods of pres- 
entation of material and response to material are not specified 
for the strategies, following the introduction, *rfien uising 
the Case Study Approach. 

6.2 Outcoaes: (applicable to the case study. The Baar Family) Types 

of skills predicted through use of the c&se study. The Baar 
Family, in the context of the Case Study Approach involve facta, 
concepts and generalisations. 

The sociological emphasis within the case study. The Baar 
Family includes in the introduction the following skills stated 
by the developers; "Migration - early, recent; difference in 
nationality; ethnicity; identity - names (part 1); stereotyping 
- jumping to conclusions, evidence (part 2); stereotyping; 
prejudice (part 3); family \background ; family now - location, 
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family roles and 'decisions, bringing up the children, community 
identity; dwelling; eating; relaxing; worshipping; learning; 
communicating; working (part 5); the content here is any rele- 
vant information about the family, embellished perhaps by the 

. students' imagination (part 6)"(12, 14)« 

* In applying the Case Study Approach, value positions pre- 
dicted in using the case study. The Baar Family, include indoc- 
trination, clarification and analysis. 

The following values related to cultural identification 
are stated by the developers: Awareness of pictorial clues; 

( responding to pictorial stimuli; appreciating and valiiing the 
use of tentative hypotheses (part 1); developing positive 
attitude to 'suspending judgment until all the evidence is 

'in'; valuing logical and reflective thought' processes (part 

/ 2); being aware of responding to reflecting on group attitudes; 
developing negative attitude towards stereotyping (part 3); 
increase student uhderstanding of the differing nature of Aust- 
ralian family life, the differing sets of traditions and values 

V held by . significant groups of Australians; to increase student 
ability to empathise with others, tolerate differences; caring 
for what they are doing (part 5); to encourage students to 
value imaginative response and creativity (part 6)" (12, H)* 



7 • EVALUATION ' ^ 

7.1 ' Specification: (applicable to the case study. The Baar Family) 
Within the context of the Case Study Approach, the developers 
state: "The teacher has an obligation to provide some sort 
( of quantitative assessment of student performance" ( 11 )» Typ^s 

■ jKiA fJ, '';^-6f^ specified are written exercises and . 

^ f f activities to*be|ftS9idris'edi^y- observation. In specifying evalu- 
I ation within the tntrodu'ctid'ti to tl^ -Ca^e JStudy Approach, the 
^ developers state: "Simple: 3*-5 minutes bef'ore end,j>;p<^x^i^, write 
on board ' an o^en-ended question such as: ' During* tffis lesson. 
I found that my powers of observation and logical thinking' 
were - because students write response (anonymously) on 

half page and leave them on desk near door on way out; another 
form: 'in this lesson I learnt' - or 'from these posters I 
learnt - (part 1); student charts may be assessed on the basis 
* of criteria conveyed to the students at the start of the exer- 

cise eg: accuracy of information, clarity of communication 
(part 5); student work may be assessed and effectiveness of 
the curriculum (in terms of its stated goals) may be evaluated 
by assessing on the basis of criteria agreed on at the begin- 
ning of the exercise"(13, 15) • Evaluational designs are not 
specified for the strategies following the introduction. 

7*2 Purpose: The purpose of student evaluation is to assess achieve- 
ment. 

7*3 Outcoaes: The written exercises in part 1 of the introduction 
apply knowledge^ comprehension^ application^ analysis^ synth- 
esis^ and evaluation^ v^ilst the activities to be assessed 
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by observation in parts 5 and 6 involve knowledge, comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis and synthesis. 

7*4 Means: The assessment form applied to the written exercises is 
no€ specified, but the activities to be assessed by observation 
in parts 5 and 6 are criterion-referenced. The written exer- 
cises in part I involve short answer procedures , and the 
activity to be* assessed by observation in part 6 involves 
writing essays. In reporting learner evaluation, the form 
.of tabulation and uses of results are not specified. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

' ♦ . ^ -.. • . 

8.1 Contingencies: (applicable to the case study. The Baar Family) 
The antecedents, transactions and outcomes within /7 Au^tAoilon 
Families indicate a high degree of contingency. This has been 
achieved by the developers through clear and precise organizat- 
ion and specification of the constructs. 

The background characteristics indicate that the material 
is suitable for target learner and teacher groups in Australian 
schools. The developers have related the goals and objectives 
of the material, and these are attainable by the more able- 
learners. Since the goals and objectives stress learning in 
the af fet-tive domain, learners are also required to negotiate 
higher order skills of the cognitive domain. 

The transactions also indicate a high degree of contingency 
between the constructs with the characteristics, scope and 
sequence of the contents relating to the predominant teacher- 
learning method, the Case Study Approach. However, the emph- 
asis placed upon transcriptions of interviews with the * Baar 
family in the case study booklet and cassette A, to the exclus- 
ion of other forms of communicating the subject matter, limits 
the extent to which teachers may vary or modify teaching-learn- 
ing methods applied in' the classroom. Despite this, the devel- 
opers have established sufficient cohesion within the scope 

** of the contents '^so that teachers may. develop open-ended alter- 

natives and branching. In establishing the precedence of the 
Case Study Approach and according derivative roles to features 
of certain of i:he alternative teaching approaches, the develop- 
ers have paid attention to their intention of providing option- 
al uses for the material. 

The outcomes are contingent upon the transactions. Within 
the context of the Case Study Approach, the developers have 
clearly stated intended responses and predicted outcomes learn- 
ers are expected to express or achieve. Although, a stated' 
intent is that teachers are to account for evaluation of 
student;^ performance, the strategics specified do not constitute 
formal testing procedures. Although they apply to assessment 
patterns 'currently adopted in many Australian schools, it must 
be presumed ^hat- teacher-made testing procedures are to be 
employed for formal .e,valuation of student performance. 
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• Although the material is designed for implementation within 
- ^ multicultural education programs^ the nature, of 17 Au^tAalLan 
Fa/ruUle^ - indicates that contingencies could be established 
^between antecedents ^ transactions and outcomes of appropriate 
bicultural education programs with modifications. Modifications 
would involve the Rationale^ Goals^ Contents^ Methods^ Outcomes 
and Evaluation*. Modifications to the Rationale^ Goals ^ Out- 
comes and Evaluation would involve application of the multicul-*^ 
^ ..tural intents to a bicultural context. Modification within 
the transactional x:onstructs woiild be more extensive^ so th£|.t 
a restricted scope of the Contents would be implemented through 
the Case Study Approach. 

On the basis of such modifications^ teachers are likely 
to attain the Goals and Outcomes within a bicultural setting^ 
although restricting the scope of the Contents will require 
' thft supplementary materials are implemented. The developers 
have designed the Case Study Approach as an initial method 
^ guiding teachers and learners into any one of the alternative 

metKods. Modification of the teachings-learning me):hodology 
will limit, the extent to which this can be satisfied when using 
17 Au^tAoiian Families in a bicultural educational context. 

8.2 A Congruences: (applicable to the case study ^ The Baar Family) 
The contingencies established between the constructs of 17 AtL6^ 
t/talian Famlile^ and its implementation with modifications 
within the constructs of a bicultural education program, indic«- 
ates that a generally high degree of congruence can be estab-* 
lished between the material and an approprinta .program. The 
ai^lysis established that the constructs are congruent between 
tne material and ^ social sciences programs adopted in many 
Australian schools. 



9 ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 Sumary coments: (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family X 
17 AtLdtAcUlan FanuSUe^ is suitable for use with all learners 
for bicultural education. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

10.1 Policies: (applicable to the case study, The Baar Family) The 
material is likely to be successful with learners in all urban 
and rural communities, and throughout all socio-economic groups 
in Australia. The contents ' are appropriate to both mobile 
and static groups in the community with liberal or radical 
attitudes. 

The material is suitable for Anglo-Australian and Dutch- 
Australian ethnic groups. Successful implementation of the 
material is not dependent upon support from the Dutch ethnic 
community, although the developers state: "These -materials 
should rarely be used as a sole resource! Supplement them with 
imagination , other resources , student experiences , family 'and 
community contact" ( 10) . The material is unlikely to cause 
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conflict between these ethnic conununities/ although as the 
developers state: "The families were not selected because they 

were 'typical* of a particular ethnic group Furthermore, 

the families selected should ' not be seen as representative 
of any particular group, be it ethnic, social or political 
in interest" ( 10). * 

10.2 Educational Practices: (applicable to the case study. The Baar 

Family) The material could be used successfully with learners 
from all social backgrounds of Australian society, although 
it is more likely to be successful with Dutch-Austritlian learn- 
ers who are aware of ' the experiences of Dutch immigrants in 
Australia. The material would be most-i^uccessfully iiiip^emented 
with learners arranged in small groups of mixed ability for ^ 
certain activities and learners arranged in class groups. W%. 
mixed ability for other activities. The material relates bes^ 
to general education through an integrated approach across 
subject area lines, or study by major topics. The material 
is well-related to other. resource materials used in bicul'tural - 
education. ^ 

English, home arts and crafts, social sciences . teachers 
and outside voluntl&ers could contribute to successful use of 
the material although social science staff would be most, 
important. A great., deal of classroom space is required when . 
using the materiall J Classroom display areas, i^the school lib- 
rary and audio-visuaiN service are required for successful use 
of the material, ^ssette recorders are essential equij^nent 
, when using the material.. 

10.3 Program Practices: (applicable to the case- study. The Baar Family) 

Teachers of both Anglo-Australian and Dutch-Australian back- 
grounds should experience success with the material. the 
material requires the teacher to impart understanding of cultur- 
al^ concepts within the context of the Baatr family's experiences 
before and after the migration process, but does not require 
the teacher to have personally experienced these processes .7 
However, the tt^acher is expected to possess favourable bicult- 
ural attitudes particularly within the context of Australian 
society. A little knowledge of the Dutch language would be 
advantageous but not essential. Since detailed information 
is specified for each construct to enable ^implementation of 
the material, little in-service teacher training is required 
although quite extensive teaching experience is necessary for 
successful implementation. Teachers with attachment to flex- 
ible procedures are likely to be most successful «ith the 
material . 

The material is likely to be successful with learners drawn 
from all elements of Australian multicultural society. Learn- 
ers with favorable cultural attitudes toward Dutch-Australians 
are likely to experience most success with the material. All 
learners, irrespective of their native language, will have 
equal opportunity to experience success with the material. 
Learners would need to show competence in knowledge, comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation to use 
the material successfully. Success with the material is likely 
to make a difference in attitudes toward oneself, toward change 
and definitely will make a difference toward others. 
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A DUTCH READER 



.1.1 c Title: A Dutch k^adeA 

1.2 Author: V(illiams^ J. K. . 

1.3 ' Publisher: Stanley Thornes Publisher 

V 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Educa House, Old Station Drive, Leck- 

hamptcn, Cheltenham, GLS3 ODN, lEngland 

1.5 Year of copyright: © 198l J. K. Williams ^ 

1.6 Material mediua; print 
1*7 Components 

•t 

1.8 Subject area: language arts 

1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary 



1.10 Grade levels: not specified. The analyst believe^ the language 
level and contents are suitable for secondary level (grade ^ 
7 through to grade 12). " ^ 

* . • * 

1.12 ' Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteris€ics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Naterialin the second . language developed abroad with* 

out adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The text is a l69mm by 240mm^ 102 pag^ 

soft coven book. The book contains black-and«-white illustra- 
tions and black-and-white photographs. The darkness of the 
photographs limits their clarity. The quality of piaper and 
print is gbodj and the size of print would be suitable for 
most learner^ for which, the text is designed. The aesthetic 
quality of presentation is good, and the technical quality 
of presentation is excellent. 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The text is bilingual. Each literary 

extract from a Dutch source is prefaced by a brief introduce, 
tion in English. 

1.17 Language level: intermediate 

l.lS Scope: /4 OtUch "k^ade/i consists of 106 literary extracts from 
. Dutch reading materials. The extracts comprise an anthology 
of poems and prose passages. Most extracts are preceded by 
a brief introductory passage in English and followed by short 
bilingual vocabularies. The extracts have not been categor- 
ized according to thematic content but organized on the basis 
of increasing sequential difficulty. 

The Preface provides information for teachers. 
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A DUTCH VOCABULARY 



1.1 Title: A Dutch Vocxibulcuiy, 
K2 Author: Donaldson. B. 

1.3 Publisher: Australasian Educa Press ^ ^ 

K4 Address of Publisher: 74 Railway Road, Blackburn, Victoria, 
3130, Australia 

1.5 Year of cQ^y^ight: © 1983 ^ * 

K6 Material medium: print 

1.7 Components * ^ y ■ 

1.8 Subject area: second languages, language arts 

1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary i 

1.10 Grade levels: secondary and tertiary levels 
1 • H Academic status : . not specified 

KI2 Educational time block: hot specified 

1.13. Population characteristics: Th6 author states: ''This book is 
intended *for the English-speaking students of Putch wherever 
they reside in the world and whatever course being followed 
(3). - 

^ ■ • 

t,14 Source: Material in the secaid langqage writt«i for Australian needs. 

1.15 Physical description: The text is a 96 page, 150mm by 2130mm, 

soft cover book with an attractive cover. The word lists 
are presented clearly with each group of words' numbered in 
the margin. The author states: "In cases^where it rs not 
immediately obvious, where the stress falls on a word, the 
. syllable to be stressed is printed in bold type" {$)• The' 
quality of the print is excellent . . Each page contains a 
black-and-white illustration referring to "an important point 
of grammar or particular idJ^om in addition to using in con-/ 
;text some of the words given on the page" (5)". The technical 
and aesthetic quality of presentatiqn is excellent. 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: Usage in the text is bilingual 

presenting word lists in Dutch and English. Standard Dutch 
is used throughout the text. 
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Language level: beginner' . 

S^cope; The learned materials consist of bilingual word lists 
presented in the vocabulary and grouped according, to the 
• following major thematic categories: clothing {kiedLng.)^ work 
and profession ku^k en ba/ioap. the family {dn /lanLUe); 

Mankind, man {de men^); the human body {het men^eZl^h ZLdiixm) ; 
eating and drinking {aten en drunken); fauna {de dia/iemua/ie^); 
at hov!ie ithLLL^); recre^ation and relaxation i^eaiaatia e/^ ont^ 
4pannAJig.l; travel {/lel^en); the earth and space {de aa/ida en 
- de\cUnte)i the weather {hei ivee/i); health (g.e^ndheJjd ); 
money and finance (^e<!fl^ en ^UnancleA); religion {dd god^dLen>6^i 
flora {de planXenwe^eMi) \ life and death ( het leven en de 
dood)\ the calendar {de kalende/i)\ at school, at the wiiver- ' 
sity {op school, aan de unive/i^ltei^ ^ language (^aa^ )j reading 
and writing {le^en en ^ch/il^ven.)\ the nation {het yil/h); traf- 
fic {ve/t/zee/i )j at the station {op het station) i at the post 
office {op het po^tkantoo/i) \ in the country {op het picutte^land); 
colours {kleuA,en)\ crime {mi^daad); in town {in de ^tad )• 
shopping {(vinkeien )j building, construction {de bouw); the 
clock ( de kiok ); war and peace { oo^iog, en v/iede )j verbs 
{(v^kwoo/iden) \ adjectives ( bl^voegXl^ke naonuvoo/iden )j con- 
junctions {voegjuoon,den)\ prepositions ( voo/i^eJi^eJ^, p/iepo^AutU24{ 
^adverbs {bljwoo/iden )j pronouns { voo/inaanuM^o/iden )j inter- 
rogatives {vyiaagwoo/iden) . 

The author states: "By having grouped the^^rds further 
under broad general topics, it should be practical for exam- 
ple for teachers to set essays ^n those topics in which the 
student ban attempt to Xise as many of the given words as 
possible • A further advantage of grouping the words under 
general . topics is the avo^idante of ambiguity of meaning. 
Many words have variety of 'meanings depending on context,* 
. but usually the meaning of a particular word is clear in this 
instance 'because of the othei* words in its vicinity. On 
occasions.it was* necessary, for the , sake of clarity, to. foot- 
note^ individual vocabulfi^ry items, but this has been kept to 
* a minimum" (-S)* . 

Each^ thematic category consists of a series of several 
bilingual lists of words, from eight to twelve in number 
which refer^ to specific categories of related words within 
each broad general topic. 

The relationship between the broad general topics within 
the sequence is hot entirely evident from this ordering. The 
majority of the first thirty -three topics relate to. the human 
environment excepting fauna, the earth and- space, the weather 
and flora which might have formed an introductory section. 
The remaining seven general topics relate to grammatical 
forms and constitute a s;&parate grouping at the end. 

The text does not. contain specific teacher materials 
although the Preface is designed to assis^t the user of the ^ 
text. The author explains the rationale, goals and contents 
of the text/ and follows this with an account of irregular 
features of the vocabulary derived from Cultural differences. 
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' ALLEEN OP DE WERELD ^ 


I* 


• 













1. 

1.2 
1.3 

1.5 
1.6 

1.7 



1.8 

1.9 
1.10 

1.11 
1.12 
1.13 
1.14 

1 15 



Title: AU.e.Qn oad& w^teJd 
Author : Malo t y4l . 
Publisher: -^an Goor Jeugdboeken 
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Address of Publisher: Amsteldijk 1 66, '1079 I^' Amsterdam, Neder- 
land ^ 

Year of copyright: © 1979 

^Material medium: print 

Components: The ieries consists of the f ollowing^eaders : 

1. 'Reml op wag. me^ VltaJM (Remi leaves with Walls) 

2. ^emJ, v&/Lti&/^t p4n. ime^te/i (Remi looses his\eacher) 

3. ifieinL''^ avontuuA. in. de, mLpi en Remi eUnd&lL^A g,eUiikki.g. 
(Remi's adventure in the mine and Remi is finally happy )^ 

4. 'Remi. elndeJJ^k geUukklg. (Remi is finally happy) 

» 

Subject area: language arts ' 
Curriculum role: supplementary 

Grade level: not specified The analyst believes the language 
level is appropriate through to grade 10 of Australian schools 
although the contents are aimed at the lower secondary level. 

Academic status: not specified 

Educational time block: not specified 

Population characteristics: not specified 

Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 
adaptation for use in Australia. 

Physical description: Each reader in the series is a 172imn by 
245nmi, hard cover book with a colorful cover. The illustrations 
are in colour. The p^jint and paper quality is good although 
the print is small. The aesthetic, and technical quality of 
presentation is good. 

Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 
in each component reader. The standard language is used in 
the text. 
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Language level: advanced 

Contents: Each component reader comprises a single prose nar- 
rative and is not divided into chapters. The plot of each 
^ reader concerns the adventures of Rerai and his quest to gain 
happiness . 
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OAANTJE 

■ ■— ^ 

1.1 Title : OaarU^e^ 

1.2 Author: Roggeveen^ L« 

la3 Publishers) Distributor: Elsevier ^ede^land b.v.. Van Goor 
Zonen;,D, A. Book Depot 

1.4 Addresses of Publishers, Distributor: Amsteldijk 166, 1079 LH 

Amsterdam, Nederland; 11-13 Station Street, Mitcham, Victoria, 
3132, Australia ^ 

1.5 Years of copyright: © 1972 deel 1, 2; 1973 deel 3, 4, 5, 

. 6, 9, lOj/1979 deel 7,^ 

1.6 Material nediua: print 

1^7 , Covponents: The series comprises the following readers: • 
deeX 1 r Oe baa/id voh Otant^ei (Daantje^s beard) 
d^zl 2: DaantJ.e, gjdat ^chacU^eml^den (Daantje goes skating) 
dce^ 3: DaantJ.e poAt op hoJt huL^ (Daantje looks after the house) 
daeJi 4; Qaont^z doet bood4chappen (Daantje goes shopping) 
deel 5: DaojrU^z oaai op yieU (Daantje goes travelling) 
deel 6: Daantje neJpt een handle (Daantje gives a hand) 
deel 7: OaantJ.e wot doe ^e daxxA? (Daantje, what are you doing 
there?) 

" deel 8: Daantje gAoot en Donntfe kleJji (Daantje * big and 
Daantje small) 
deel 9: Daantje koopt klppen (Daantje buys chickens) 
deel lOi Wee4 vooJi^chtJjg. Oaxuit^e! (Be careful, Daaiitje!) 

1«8 Subject area: language arts 

1*9 CurriculuB role: supplementary 

1.10 Age groups and grade levels: 4 through to Q^ears The language 

. level, but not the subject matter, is suitable for inter- 
mediate classes through to grade 9 of Australian schools. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified ^ 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad with- 

out adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: Each reader in the series is a 147mm by 

2l8mm, hard bound book with a coloured illustrated cover, 
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and coloured and black-and-white 'fillustrations . Deel 1 
.contains 67 pages, deel- 2 71 page's > deel 3 75 pages, deel 
4 75 pages, deel 5 71 pages,: dee J, 6 71 pages, deel 7 71 
pages, deel 8 71 pages,, deel 9 Jfl pages, and deel 10 71 
pages. The print is of excellent quality and suitable in 
size to be read by. the specified ige groups. The aesthetic 
and technical quality of presentation is excellent. 

■''^ 

linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 
in the text. The standard language is used in the text. 

Language level: intermediate 

Scopt: Each reader presents a self-contained plot, and the 
contents are organized into separate chapters. This series 
features incidents occurring to Daantje, a rotund sixty-year- 
old man, who lives near a small Dutch town. The characteriz- 
ation contained in these readers will capture the attention 
of children, and the stories will convey Dutch culture of 
the Netherlands to their readers. 
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OE AVONTUREN VAN PETER EN HELEENTJE 



1.1 Title: Oe, (jb/orUwien van Pete/i en ^^&erU^e 
1*2 Authors Oossanen^ K. C. van 

1.3 Publisher: Stichting Boekenhuis Veritas 

1.4 Address of Publisher: * Postbus 28?, 2400 AG, Alpen aan den Rijn, 

Nederland 

1-5 Year of copyrigjit: Q ^.d. > 

1 .6 Material ■ediw: print 

1.7 Coaponents: The series consists of four volumes: 

deeZ ?eta/t en HeMeent^e ^aan winhelen (Peter and Little 

Helen go shopping) 
deel 2: 9ete/i en HeXeent^e gaon noon, de, dleA^eniuin (Peter and 

Little Helen go to the soo) 
deal 3: 9e4:e/i en JeXeentfe mahen een ^u^fMiig. (Peter and Little 

Helen make a carriage) 
deeZ 4; ?ete/t en Heleent^^e gaan ult iogeAen (Peter and Little 

Helen go for a trip in the car) 

1.8 Subject area: language arts 
1«9 Curriculua role-^ supplementary 

1.10 Crade levels: not specified The analyst believes the material 

could only be successfully implemented at the secondary level 
of Australian schools^ although the content is aimed at upper 
primary level. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics; not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 

adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: E^^^ch reader in the series is a 125mm 

. by 2l8mm, hard bound book with a blacky white and red illust- 
rated cover and illustrations. The print is of excellent 
quality and suitable in size to be read by young children. 
The aesthetic and technical quality of presentation is excel«* 
lent. 
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Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 
in the text. The standard language is used in the text. 



Language level: intermediate 

Scope: Although each reader presents a self-contained story 
the contents of the readers are not organized by topic, chap- 
ter or thematic categories. The plot of each reader in this 
series concerns the adventures of two children, brother and 
sister. ' • 
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DE AVONTUURLIJKE REIS VAN BOLKES ZOON NET DORUS DAS 



1.1 Title: De. auorUuuaUJ^ke Aei^ uan Ooike^ soon mtU. Oo^tui Doa 

1.2 Author: Hildebrand , A.. D. . 

1.3 Publisher: Elsevier Nederland b.v. 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Amsteldijk l66, 1Q79 LH Amsterdam, Neder- 

land 

1.5 Year of copyright: © t980 

1.6 Material mediua: print. 

1.7 Conponeats 

1..8 Subject area:, language arts 
1*9 Curriculum role: supplementary 

lelO Grade level: not specified The analyst believes the. language 
level is. appropriate to . the secondary level of Australian 
schools although the content is aime^d at middle and upper 
* primary levels • ' 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

lel4 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 
adaptation for use in Australia, 

1*15 Physical description: The reader is a 135nun by 205nim, hard bound 
book with a colorful cover. Illustrations are in black- 
and-white, .The print and paper are good quality. The 
print is small but suitable in size for secondary learners, 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 

in the text. The standard language is used in the text, 

1.17 Language level: intermediate 

1.18 Scope: The material is organized into ten chapters. The plot 

of the text concerns the adventurous journey of Boltje and 
Dorus Das along a river by boat to the Wild Wood and their 
encounters with Mischa the Bear and Otto Otter, 
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DE BOS.BASISATLAS 



1.1 Title: De. bo^-bcuA^atia^ 

1.2 Authors Wolters-Noordhoff b.v. 
1^,3 Publisher: Wolters-Noordhoff b.v. 



:6 
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1.4 Address of Publisher: Camsport 157, 9728 PS, Groningen, Nederland, S 

(Postbus 58, 9700 MB, Groningen, Nederland) 

1.5 Vear of copyright: © 1976 

1.6 Material aedium: print 

1.7 Components * 



1.8 Subject area: social sciences ;^ 



1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary 



1.10 Grade levels: not specified The analyst believes different :-"!B:M 

sections of the contents are suitable for -particular grade Z.//:',^^ 
levels. The introductory siection is approiw'iate for upper ' y^p^^ 
primary level in Australian schools for presentation of various .^-siC^^^t^ 
conventional signs and symbols used in cartography. The sec- "^"^ 
tions^ Nederland^ Europa and We r eld ^ are suitable for learners 
in grades 7 and 8 of the lower secondary level for visualizing 
political divisions, contour shading of relief ^ and land use , ...v 
whilst learners in grades 9 and above can use the same subject 
matter for interpreting the information contained on the maps. % ^ .^^ 

1.11 Academip status: not specified ^j.--*^;: 



rill 



1.12 Educational time block: not -specified ^ /' " ' ^-^^fev^f^^^S 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified • . v *r^v^^^f^ 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without : '''^^^M^: "^ 

adaptation for use* in Australia. • 

1.15 Physical description: The material . is a 233nmi by 302mm, 63 page 

hard bound book with an attractively illustrated cover. The 
relatively thick pages are appropriate for classroom usc^ 
The atlas features coloured illustrations > black-and-white 
and coloured photographs. The maps are coloured and technical- 
ly 'of an excellent standard. The quality of paper and print 
is excellent. Bold-face print in both black and red has been 
used which is suitable for reading by appropriate learner 
groups. The aesthetic and technical quality of presentation 
is excellent. 
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Linguistic characteristics: The ^ Dutch language only is used in 
the ^xt. Standard Dutch is used throughout the c^jntents. 

Language level: beginner 

Scope: The learner material is presented in four sections: 

introductory subject matterj Nederlandj Europaj and Wereld. 
The introductory subject matter covers pictorial and photograph- 
ic representation realised to scale on maps, and interpretation 
of the members represented in legends and keys. " 

The section, Nederland (the Netherlands), consists of the 
following maps: 1 Ve/iuoeA van men^en en gjoede/ien (transport- 
ation of people and goods) includes an inset map, , ?AO\^4ji<Ue^ 
(Provinces); 2. //e^ g.eb/Luik van de. gAond (Land uses); 3. Hoog, 
Gn^aa^*(Relief)j 4. Q/ioruUoo/iten (Soil regions) including 
an inset Tmap, /Vi.em/ .^orw? ^(Reclaimed land); $, Wonen en weaken 
(Living ^and work) includes four maps, Wonen (Population dist- 

j /ibution), MMe/i-- en iuinbouio (Employees in arable farming 
and horticulture), OruiwitJiLe (Employees in secondary industry) 
and . Dlen^tveAtenAjnjg, (Employees in tertiary industry); 6^ in- 
ciuflles 'four maps, Bodem/ichatten en indwitAle (Minerals and 
industry), WeAhnemeA/i in de elehtfiotech/iLdche indwitAle. 

(Employees in the electronics industry), V/ii^e iUL^d .(Recrea- 
tion), QeJjuudAhlndeA. bi^ SchLphol \ (Noise pollution from 
Schiphol Airport), 7. Nognd-N^deAland (Northern Netherlands); 
8. f^ldden-NedeA^and {Ztntral Netherlands); and ^, ZuAjd-^edeAland 
(Southern Netherlands) ^ including an inset map, ToeAl^tenkawit 
(Tourist map). 

The section, Europa, consists of the following maps: 10. 
Hoog. en laag. (Relief); 11, Oe ^taten (The nation-states); 12. 
. Be^gA.U en litxemOuAg. (Btlgiym and Luxembourg); 13. ' (bidden- 
EuAopa (Central Europe); U. F^^ionkn^k (France); IS.^et VeA.en- 
■. Igd Korunknl^k en SeA^and (United Kingdom and Ireland); 16. 
/ /VooW^ee^e6-t.s<i (North Sea territory); I7. Noo/idufeAt-EuAopa 

(North-West Europe) includes two inset maps SpLt/ibeAg,en{SpitS'- 
I bergen) and fae/i^SeA (Faeroe Islands); I8. ^<^-£a^c?/w( Southern 
/ Europe); ig, Oe Mpen (the Alps); 20. Sou/J,etunle (Union of 
/. Soviet Socialist Republics) , including an inset m&p, StqathundLge 
veAdeUung, (Political divisions); ^1. includes four maps, Wonen 
(Population distribution), Sodem^cfiatten en. lndu4tAj,e (Minerals 
and industry), Qeb/utLk van ene/igA.k(Energy use), Hebben we gen~ 
oeg, ene/igle? (Have, we sufficient ^ergy?). 

The section, Wereld, comprises tne following mapst 22 r /4jpi.g 
(Asia); 23. Zu!aj!ii/ea^--/4j:^2 (South-western Asia); 24. Zuldoo^t- 
/7^e (South-eastern Asia); 25. (Asia) includes two maps, 

Wonen (Population density), and Bodem^chatten en indiut/tle 
(Minerals and industry); 26. 7^>ia2^ ' (Israel) including an inset 
map, 'Paleyitina ten tl^de van ^e^uA (Palestine in the time 

of Christ); 27. Wa^>t/ia^^ (Australia) including two inset maps, 
Wonen (Population distribution), and BodemAchatten en indu^tnle 
(Minerals and industry); 28. /?/Cyuj^a (Africa); 29. Het flildden- 
Oo^ten (Thd Middle East) including oil and natural gas product- 
ion, and two inset maps of Africa, Wonen (Population distrib- 
ution) and Bodenvichojtten en ^'jro^tM-t/t^c (Minerals and industry); 
30. Noo/id-^AmeAlka (North America); 31. Zuid-AnieAika (South 
America); 32. De VeAenigde Staten van Ane/U.ka (The United 

States of America); 33. AneAlka (America) includes two maps, 
^ Wonen (Population distribution) and Bodm/ichatten en Irvdu^tALe 
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(Minerals and industry); 34. Oe. acuide: Het Qeb/iulk van de. 

gAond en vU^eAl^ (The Earth: Agriculture and. Fisheries); 35.. 
De. aoAde: 3odem4chatt&i'fth indu4t^i& (The Earth: Minerals and 
industry); 36. Oe acuide (The Earth) includes three maps, 
SemiddeUde ^oa/itempeAotuwi (Average annual temperatures), 
f^e.eA.4idg. peA ^uoa (Annual rainfall), and OoA.4pn.onhelL^ke. plorvb- 
en^oeJ. (Natural vegetation); 37. Oe ucuide (The Earth) includes 
three maps, Wonen (Popuiation distribution), A/im en /il^k (Poor 
and rich), An.aA.fLabeti^e (Illiteracy); 38. De aaA.de en pool- 

Wen (The Earth and Polar Regions ) includes four maps. 
Qod^dLien/^ten (Religions), LandyitxUen (Languages); NooAdpodll- 
g,ebled (North Pole) and ZuAjdpool^ebled (South Pole). 

Each of the three sections of maps, Neder land, Europa and 
Wercld is prefaced" by an introductory page listing the contents 
of the sectji^n by map titles. Colour tinting is used on all 
maps except those., representing population distribution, and 
employment which use stippling, whilst maps representing miner- < 
als and industry:' employ symbols. Hatching is occasionally > 
employed. A key or legend is presented with each map. The 
key is depicted by means ^of a cross section for maps indicating 
relief. In the section Nederland, the scale for maps 1,*2, 
3 and 4 is 1:1 4OO 000; 1:2 500 000 for maps 5 and 6 a, b, 
c; 1:500 000. for maps 7, 8 a"nd 9. In the section Europa, the 
scale of maps 10 and il is 1:28 000 000; 1:1 500 000 for map 
12; 1:4 500 000 for maps 13, 14 and 15; 1:8 000 000 for map 
l6j 1:7 500 000 for map 17; 1:12 000 000 for map I8; 1:4 500 
000 for map 19; 1:30 000 000 for map 20: and 1:42 000 000 for/' 
map 21. In the section Wereld, the scale for map 22 is 
1:45. 000 000; 1:25 000 000' for maps 23 and 24 j 1:80 000 000 
for' map 25; 1:2 500 000 for map 26; 1:30 000 000 for maps 27, 

30 and 31; 1:35 000 000 for map 28; 1:15 000 000 for" map 29; 
1:17 500 000 for map 32; 1:70 000 000 for map 33 J 1:100 000 000 
for maps 34 "and 35;. 1:200 000 000 for maps- 36, 37 and, 38. 
An index is. provided at the clos« of the text. 

Proporti-onally representative treatment is offered to each 
of the four sections of thi, atlas. The section, Nederland, 
contains nine pages of maps, Europa twelve pages of maps, and 
Wereld seventeen pages of maps. Two maps represent climatic 
factors: 36a and 36b.. Nineteen maps represent relief: 3, 10, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 

31 and 32. One^ map represents natural vegetation: 36c. One 
map represents soils: 4. Two maps represent energy use:21c' 
and 21d. Seven maps represent minerals and industry: 6a, 21d, 
25b, 27d, 29c, 33b and 35. Fpur maps represent land use: 2, 
7, 8 and 9. One map represents polders: 4a. Two maps repres- 
ent agriculture: 5b and 34. Two maps represent secondary 
industry: 5c and 6b. Once map represents tertiary industry: 
5d. One map represents pollution: 6d. One map represents 
recreation: 6c. Seven maps represent population distribution: 
5a, 21a, 25a, 27a, 29b, 33a and 37a. One map represents econ- 
omic development: 37b. One map represents illiteracy: 37c. 
'One map represents religions: 38a. One map represents lan- 
guages: 38b. Seven maps represent political divisions: 1, 
11, 16, 20a, 29a, 38c and 38d, One map represents historical 
political divisions: 26a. 

Teacher materials are not presented in the contents. 
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DE DAG OAT HET KLEUREN RECENDE 



1.1 Title: ,De. dag. dot h&t k'teiuien /ieg.ende. 

1.2 Author: Ether ton, R. 

1.3 Publisher: Uitgeverij Onmiboek 

1.4 Address, of Publisher: Postbus 130, 8260AC, Kampen, Nederland 

1.5 Year of copyright: © 1976 Lion Publishing 

1.6 ' Material medium: print 

1.7 Components 

1.8 Subject area: language arts 

1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade level:' not specified Although the contents are appropriate 

to lower primary level, the language level is suitable for 
beginner classes through to grade 8 in Australian schools. . 

1.11 Academic Status: not specified 

1.12 F4ucittional time block: not sp^ified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified , 

1.14 Source:' Material in the second language developed abroad without 

adap^'ation tor use in Australia. 

' ' i 

1.15 Physical description: The reader is a ISOnrni by 249mm, 29 page, 

hard cover book with a colorful c.6ver. Illustrations are 
in colour and black-and-white forming a background for the 
text. The quality of print and paper is excellent. The 
aesthetic and technical quality of presentation is excellent. 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 

in 'the text. The standard language /is used. 

1.17 Language level: beginner / ♦ . ' 

; 
/ 

1.18 Scope: The thematic development o^ this reader provides the 

explanation of the Grey Boy's discovery of colours. A large 
balloon, carrying three children /in its basket, descends into 
Greyland and the Grey Boy sees/ Anneke's blue dress, Tom's, 
red trousers and Jan's green shir^t. 
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DUTCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR 



1*1 Title: Dutch fi^jLetAence. Qnmmofi 

1.2 Author: Donaldson, B. ' - 

1.3 Publisher; Distributor: MartinusvNijhoff b.v; Australasian 

Educa Press . •. 

1.4 Addresses. of Publ'isher; Distributor: Morssingel 9-13, 2312 A2, 

Leiden; Nederlandj 74 Railway Road, Blackburn, Victoria, 3130, 
Australia 

1.5 Year of copyright: ©= I98I 

1.6 Material aedium: print . 

1 . 7 Components ' ■. . ^ 

1.8 Subject area: second languages, language arts 

1.9 Cuj^riculiim role: supplementary 

v. '■ • ■ 

1.10 Grade levels: upper secondary and tertiary levels The analyst 

believes that learners in the upper secondary level are 
likely to be able to use the material only through the guid- 
ance of a teacher. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified > ■ 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified ' 

1.13 Population characteristics: "The text is designed as a reference 

grammar for non-native speaking learners of Dutch. The author ' 
states: "Although my approach has been entirely from the - 
point of view of a native-speaker of English, I feel and hope 
that most of the material will r be of equal . validity for 
native-speakers of other languages, and that this book might 
find currency in those countries until such time as a similar 
work appears in those languages" (9), 

1.14 Source: Material in tlie second language^ written for Australian needs-. 

1.15 Physical description: The material is a 275 page, l60mm by - 

240mm, soft cover book. The size Of print is small but con- 
sistent with its use as a reference text. However, if the 
material is tc be adapted for principal use as an advanced 
course, the grint would need to be larger. The quality of 
printing and^ paper is good. The aesthetic and technical 
quality of presentation is excellent. 
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Linguistic characteristics : Usage in the text ' i^ bilingual. 
The text is presented in English with, grammatical examples 
cited in both English and Dutch. 

Language level:' advanced ' ^ 

Scope^: The learner materia] consists of sixteen chapters; 
pronunciation (uLtdp/iaaM )j spelling {^peJMjig)', punctuation 
{inte/ipun-ctle., iee^t&ken^ ,); cgi&9st{naamvalL^) \ articles('^- 
' woo/iden) ; demonstratives {aamu4^^^md& \/oomaanwooAden)]^no\ms 
i^e^C^tancUg.& naamwoo/iden); pronouns { uob^abnmoo/iden 
Adjectives { i>l^voeg^^Me rLuumuvo/iden) ; adverbs (l>l^jvooyvde/^ ; 
verbs {weA.kujoo/iden)', conjugations {vdegwoo/iden) \ prepositions 
i^voo/L^zt^eJ.^/ p/ie.po^ltl&^ )• numerals {teMvoo^den )j (e/i). 
negation { otUAenruAg, ), In addition tliere are three append- 
ices: letter writing; proper nouns; an4 common Dutch abbrev- 
ations. The titles of chapters are listed in the contents. 

The thematic material within each chapter is systematical- 
ly organized, and the longer chapters are divided into desig- 
nated sections,* The author states: "My approach to grammar 
is a conventional one. Objective classification' and consist- 
ency in la^-out are imperative for a book like this to be 
•successful. I feel that by keeping to the .categories the:, 
student is likely s to be acquainted with from his othtr lang- 
«age studies, the information will be more readily accessible 
to the majority who make use of it. The contents of this, 
book are only accessible to the; student who hai^.a thorough 
^knowledge of the traditional categories of grammar; this is 
after all the only classification that is international^ 
enough to give the work currency wherever it may be used in 
.the world" (9). ' ^ ' " ' 

Quantitative emphasis is placed Upon the more important 
grammatical parts with the treatment of verbs being the most 
extensive. " / 



The text does not contaii^: specific teacher materials > 
although the Preface is designed to assist the user of the 
text. The author explains the rationale and contents of the 
text and follows this with an account of lists incorporated 
within the chapters and appendices. A table" of Contents, 
an Irtdex and list of recommended texts are also included. 
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. EEN -OOED BECIN 



1.1 Title: yoed ^&gAJL A Coniempoyia/iy. Dutch 7i&ade^ 

1.2 Author: Bird, R. B. and Shetfer, W. Z. 

• « « * 

1.3 Publisher; Martinus Nijhoff b.v. , 

S 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Morssingel 9-13, 2312 AZ, Leiden, Nederland 

1.5 .Years of copyright? © .1963, 1978 

1.6 Material medium: print 

1.7 Components gved be.gAJi is designed as supplementary reading 

to the course, OritJiodactLoa to Dutch: A f/iacjtLccu QA,(mnak.)Cen 
^g.ued OegUji consists of two volumes: 

1. Texts ' 

2. Notes, granunatical sketch, vocabulary 

1.8 Subject ar<ea: language arts 

1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade levels: tertiary level. The material could be used select- 

ively with teacher guidance at the upper secondary level 
(grades 11 and 12) of Australian schools. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Edutational time block: not specdfied. 

1.13 Population characteristics: The authors state : "In preparing 

this reader We have had 'in mind ' those persons who wish to 
learn to read Dutch, particularly those in the academic, 
business or government wprlds who contemplate an extended stay 
o in the. Netherlands"(v) 

« 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad 

without adaptation for use in Australia, 

1.15 Physical description: The two texts are each 135mm by 190mm, 

soft cover books. Volume 1 contains 102 pages and volume 2 
contains 108 pages. There are two ma^^s and one illustration, 
all in black-and-white. The quality of paper and printing 
in both volumes is excellent, but the size of print in volume 
2 is too small for comfortable reading. The aesthetic quality 
of presentation is good, and the technical quality of present- 
ation is excellent. ^ 
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1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The text is bilingual. Each extract 

from Dutch literaJture is prefaced by a brief introduction in 
English. 

1.17 Language level: advanced 

1.18 Scope: The learner materials of the component, volume 1: Texts, 
consist of twenty-six unabridged selections from Dutch literature' 
arranged_in increasing order of difficulty: Hoornik (Am^te/idam 
tu4 4(Ln.' vlj.^ an' ^e.yi and /Jesi^a^e^/.^); Carmiggslt {^up^e.A.)\ 
Frank {H&t ac/ite^tu4; Lennart (/IvontuuA van gUJiteAein); Coster 
iWaruleZing. In OeU-U); Bomans (//et kl4t^e.)\ Marsman {f^eAinneAing, 
aan HoUand and LandUchap ); Voeten [He^f^t In Am^teAdam)', Bloem 
{November)', Nijhoff [De. woiken)', Bordewijk (^e ^ec/»^e/i) ; Camper t 
iVe/ig.elen men^en ); Belcampo (€ind goed aJL gjoed ) j van Hattuia 

^oon van FoM^e. WalUnga); Helman(Z?e moo^denaa/t en ioon); 
Blaman {De. anme student)', Stip (Op een kip, op een ^pln,op een n.oe.k 
and op'Z&n boh" ); Vasalis { De. dulji .)\ Gerhardt (//et cxiALUon ); 
van Eyck (De, tiUnman en de dood); Morrien {Sneeuw in OveJii^/^el ); 
Couperus (HeA: ap^chled)-, van Schendel -(Z?e ^eUmaheA. ); Vestdijk 
{De ipinde in de ^to/m); Huizinga (VondeU.); Den Doolaard (De wateA.- . 
iovenaoAyi) . ' 

The authors state: "Twenty-six^ authors of our century are 
represented, including 'popular and humorous writers as well 
as serious and revered mert of letters all of them recognized 
authors whose works are widely read 3^ Holland and often found 
in textbooks for use in Dutch schoo! However, cur book is 
not intended to be an anthology of Dutch literature. We make 
no effort to evaluate the reading selections from a literary 
point of view, nor do we imply that each poem or story is part- 
icularly representative of the author concerned "(v). 

Each extract consists of an .introduction offering brief 
bibliographical information concerning the author and his or 
her works. The initial extracts are generally short, less than 
100 lines, but the later extracts may run in excess of 200 lines. 
A numerical notation indicating every fifth line is provided, 
in the margin. Acknowledgement is provided at the close of 
each extract. 

Although the extracts are intended primarily to develop read- 
ing skills in Dutch, the authors have given attention to the 
selection of the contents. The writers, excepting extracts 
from literary works by Couperus, Huizinga and Den Doolaard, 
concentrate upon portraying and representing Dutch society 
during the immediate post-war years and reflect the culture 
of the Dutch of the Netherlands. A variety of thematic material 
is included concentrating upon the human and physical environ- 
ments of the Netherlands. 
/ The learner materials relating to the second component, volume 

2, consist of Notes, a Grammatical Summary and a Vocabulary. 
The Notes comprise explanations in English of Dutch words and 
phrases presented in each extract. These are listed separately . 
for each extract and are identified by reference to the line 
of the text. The Grammatical Summary and Vocabulary are design- 
ed to provide convenient references for readers of the texts. 

The Preface to the component volume. Texts, provides infor- 
mation for teachers. 
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1.1 Title: KXliemkA.acht: weAkboeA voo/i hat X&e/tuuA. 

1.2 Author: Bouwers, L. L. (ed.) " 

1.3 Publisher: Uitgeverij De Vuurbaak b. v.. 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Neutronstraat 13, 9743 Groningen, Neder- 

land (Postbus 189, 9700 AD, Groningen, Nederland) 

1.5 Years of copyright: © 1975 (volume 1), 1976 (volume 2) 

1.6 Material Bedium: print 

1.7 Components: The material comprises two component volumes. 

deeU. 1: vooa. de. b/iuyAJ-o^ (volume 1: for the intermediate class) 
deeJ. 2: voo/i de. tu/e.ede. en de/ide kla^ MVO en de tweedy kla^ 
HAVO/VWO (volume 2: for the second" and third classes MAVO 
and the second classes of HAVO and VWO) 

1.'8 Subject area: language arts 

1.9- Curriculum role; supplementary 

1.10 Grade levels: Volume 1 of the i^aterial is designed for reading 
les sons at the intermediate level, a transitional year between 
primary and secondary levels, equivalent to grade 7 of Aust- 
ralian schools. Volume 2 of the material is designed fo^ 
reading lessons in the second and third grades of the second- 
ary level of MAVO, schools providing pre-technical education, 
equivalent to grades 8 and 9 of comparable Australian schools, 
and the second grades of the secondary level of HAVO, schools 
providing a general education, and VWO, schools providing 
pre-university education, equivalent to grade 8 of comprehen- 
sive Australian schools. Although the contents of the mater- 
ial are suitable for the equivalent grades of Australian 
schools, the analysts believe the language level is .more 
appropriate to grades 11 and 12 of Australian schools. 

l.U Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad with- 

out adaptation for use ir Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The two component volumes are each 153ram 

by 226mm, hard bdund books. Volume 1 consists of 208 pages, 
and volume 2 consists of 268 pages. The covers of both 
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vol'omes feature . a coloured illustration related to the theme 
of the text. The material contains both black-and-white photo 
graphs and illustrations. The quality of paper and print 
is excellent. Although the size of the print is small, it 
is suitable for the recommended grade levels. The aesthetic 
and technical quality of presentation is excellent. 

Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 
throughout the text. The standard language is used. 

Language level: advanced 

Scope: The learner material of the component reader, volume 
1, consists of thirty-eight chapters based mainly upon liter- 
ary extracts. The titles of these chapters are J/rUe^oJt/^ (In- 
troduction), Spannend (Thrilling), Cen g^eAp/iak met H&t 
PyUju (A conversation with Piet Pr ins ) ,^eugcUand (Youth Land), 
Qyiote P-te>i (Great Pier), PoUgle .7 i?oetry 1)7 Lodeu/iJ.ck wo/idt 
veAhoo/id (Lodewijck b^ng questioned),/?^ veAJiodeA.! (The 
traitor !)j Le.eAUjig,en nemen lnteAvlew4 (Students take inter- 
views), ^9y.pte. in, h<Lt J.aa>i 1U58 voo/i Ch/tUiUu (Egypt in 1458 
B.C.), 6en veAteiUng, ult d& Ql^biU{K story out of the Bible), 
9oZ§le. 11 (Poetry II), WLUlb/iond op Am^and (Willibrord 
on Ameland), £e/i hoofjdUtuh ult de. kaAkg,e^chledeni^ (A chapter 
out of the church history), £en ukuqa veAhaaJ. ovca. cen jendeling. 
(A true story about a missionary). Sen /LoJUtenvanj^eA. gaat op 
/LQA^ (A ratcatcher goes on a journey), PoS^c /// (Poetry III), 
TuAend in de avond (Staring into the night), Nanuh de. geweXd^ 
enaoA (Nanuk the great), SpAeekiujoo^den 1 (Expressions I),Humon. 
1 (Humour I), HumoJi 11 (Humour 11), Humo/L ///.(Humour III), 
Humo/L IV (Humour IV), Poe^e 1V (Poetry IV), Sa^e, ie^ende, 
^p/LOok^e, mi^the, ^abel (Sagas, legends, fairy tales, myths, 
fables), Sp/ieekwoo/Lden 11 (Expressions II), HleJMo wil meek 

weten (Hielko wants to know more ) yfoegle. V (Poetry 

\),"De tweede pi^i ujoa vooa. fou be^temdf ('The second arrow 
was meant for you!'), Viieg.eA^ ventAehken naxm. de pool (Pilots 
leave for the Pole), StAopen in een naiuuAAe^eAvaat (Poaching 
in a nature reserve), Poegi-e VI (Poetry VI), TweehondeAdvi.eA- 
endeAtig. ^choten in enkele ^econden (Two hundred and thirty 
four sh^ts in a few seconds), Uit het dag,boek van Aruie F/iank 
(From the diary of Anne Frank), De- oon^pAong, van het Dag,boek 
(The origin of the Diary), KoeAicui^teA CioAa (Courier Clara), 
//e/iinneAing. aan Holland (Memory aboUt Holland). 

The learner material of the component reader, volume II, 
consists of chapters categorized according to seven themes: 
Uit en OV0JI de Bi^btU (Out of and about the Bible) including 
9oe.^e-A, Ihema: de BiJ.bel (Poetry about the Bible); Uit de 
'hi^itu/iie (History); Sag.e, ^p/iook^e, my.the, jiabel (Sagas, fairy 
tales, myths, fables) including Po^^e-B, ihema: Nedekland 
(Poetry about the Netherlands); VeAhaien voo/i en (vaakl ovsa' 
J.ong.enyi en mei^^e^ (Stories for and about boys and girls); 
Jnfiomaitie (Information) including foep-e-C, thema: De ^aoA- 
g,eti^den (Poetry about the seasons); Humo/i (Humour); De. /luimle 
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in (Science fiction) including foi^e^O, thema: 6/l Komt (^J^en 
eind dan (Poetry about the end of time). 

The contents of each- volume are listed in the 3n/ioud (Con- 
tents), placed at the cilose of the text. 

Teacher material is provided in volume 1 of the ihaterial 
in .^the Vog/wfooAd, veAantwooA.diJig,t cUdaktUche kantteAenAn^ibi 
(Foreword, account, study plan) which' provides information 
concerning^ the tUU (title), ize^Uofi (learning material)^ 



dankbaoA. I voo/i ^eboden Au^/>( acknowledgement for assistance 
provided) , and p/iaa^i /s/ti^c;^ (enthusiastic criticism), and 
in volume II in the SrUeXding, (Introduction) which provides 
information concerning bHA voo/iuit (forward glance), hoAt" 
eUl^k dtnk {Qor^xaX thanks) and ^eeiiin^eft (pupils). This 
material provides information concerning material development 
and rationale. 
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KUN JE NOG ZINCEN, ZING DAN NEE! 



1.1 Title: AWi nog, pjig,en, ^ing, dan m&e/ 

1.2 Authors: Veldkamp, J. and. Boer, K. de. Jonker, P. (piano 

accompaniments) 

1.3 Publisher; Distributor: Wolters-Noordhoff b.v.; D. A. Book 

Depot 

1.4 Addresses of Publisher; Distributor: Damsport 157, 9728 

PS, Groningen, Nederland (Postbus 58, 9700 MB, Groningen, 
Nederland); 11-13 Station Street, Mitcham, Victoria, 3132, 
Australia 

1.5 Year of copyright: © 1979 

1.6 Material medium: print 

1.7 Components: 

1.8 Subject area; music 

1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade Levels; not specified The analyst believes the contents 

are suitable for upper prii^ary and lower f.econdary levels 
(grades 5 through to 8) of Australian schools. • 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

» ' « 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 

adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The material is a 202mm by 270mm, 223 

page, hard cover book with an attractive cover illustrating 
a Weissenbruch water-colour, Oe. oude. moien^ The size of print 
is large enough for primary school singers to follow, .and 
is placed within th« musical scores to increase readability. 
The aesthetic and technical quality of presentation is good, 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only j»s used 

throughout the text. Standard Dutch is used throughout the 
material although inclusion of archaic words and phrases 
renders a culturally charged aspect to the subject matter. 
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>1.17 . Language level: intermediate 

1.18 Scope: The material contains a collection of one hundred and 
fifty-three songs intended for singing in Dutch schools. The 
musical scores and the accompanying verses are included. 
The songs Ate listed in the 3nhoud (Contents) by tltHe ,^^Alpha- 
bctLiche UihouxUop^a>/e. nacui dc begln/i^^eJ^ deA -^ec^e/i&t^C Alpha- 
betical table of contents according to the .initial line of 
the songs). The collection spans the development of song 
in the Netherlands extending *ifrom folk song to the songs of 
early twentieth century Dutch composers, B. Zweers (l8S4- 
1924) and C. Dopper (1870-1939). * 
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LENTE IS EEN NIEUW BEGIN 



1.1 Title: Lente &en nJiejum b&gXn 

1.2 Author: Anglund, J. W. 

1.3 Publisher; Distributor: Zomer en Keuning Boeken b.v.; D. A, 

Book Depot 

1.4 Addresses of Publisher, Distributor: Kernhemseweg 7, 6717 ZB, 

Ede,^ Nederland (Postbus 235, 6710 BE, Ede, Nederland)j 11- 
13 Station Street, Mitcham, Victoria, 3122, Australia ^ 

1.5 Years of copyright: © 1963, 1967, 1977 

1.6 Material aedium: print 

1.7 Conponents 

1«8 Subject area: language arts 

1«9 €urriculuffl role: supplementary \ 

1.10 Grade Level: not specified The analyst believes the material 

would be successfully implemented at the upper primary level 
of Australian schools. Although the content is directed to 
the lower primary level, the language level renders the mater- 
ial suitable for beginners in the upper primary level of 
Australian schools. 

1.11 Acadenic status: not specified 

1.12 > Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population cha^racteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 

adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The reader is a llOnun by 172mm, hard bound 

book with an attractive cover. Each double page features black- 
and-white illustrations, sometimes with additional green and 
yellow colouring. The print and paper are good quality. 
The print is too small for the learner group for* which the 
material is intended. The aesthetic and technical quality 
of presentation is -excellent . 
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1.16 Un^ulatic characteristics: Only the Dutch language is used 
in the material* Standard Dutch is used in the text. 



1.17 Language level: beginner 

1.18 Scope: The text is not ordered into topics or chapters. The 

thematic development of this elementary reader involves the 
natural concept of spring beginning the cyclic sequence of 
the seasons* 
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LEUKE VERTELSCHAT 



1.1 Title: L&uMe vejileU.^chqt 

1.2 Author: Scarry, R. . , ' 

1.3 Publisher: Zuid-Nederlandse. Uitgererij n.v. 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Cleydaellaan 8, 263O, Aartselaar, Belgie 

1.5 Years of copyright: Q 195O, 3954, 1955, 1959, 1961,' 1963, 

1964, 1965, 1966, 1907, 1968 Western Publishing, 1966 'The 
Golden Go-Go Library', ,1967 R. Scarry 

1.6 Material nedium: print ^ 

1.7 Components 

1.8 Subject area: language arts 
X.9 Curriculuffi role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade level: not specified Although the contents are approp- 

riate to lower primary level, the language level is suitable 
for beginner classes through to grade 8 in Australian schools. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population charac. • Istics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 

adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The reader is a 173mm by 256mm, 93 page, 

hard cover book with a colourful cover. The illustrations 
are in colour. The quality of print and paper is excellent. 
The print can be easily read by learners in the specified class 
groups. The aesthetic and technical quality is good. 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 

in the text. The standard language is used in the text. 

1.17 Language level: beginner 

1.18 Contents: The reader consists of a series of short stories with 

the following titles: 1. Woont hLeji ^uf^piouw MitL^? (Does 
Miss Mouse live here?); 2. De, v^dmul^ en de ^taci^mtU^ (The 
fieldmouse and the townmouse): 3« Qo-LLic Bacui (Bollie Bear); 
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^, On.de.ug.ende Simple (Naughty Pimpie); 5. KieAjie. korU^^e^ 
wooAden gAoo^ (Small bunnies grow big)} 6. De. voji^aoAjdag, van. 

CMoum (The birthday of Eefje the Squirrel); 7. WU 
-te fiu^ten, Kieim S&eAt^&f (Qood night, Little Bear!)} 8. 
£e^^c £end engl^ vAlendJ.e.^ Eefje the Duck and his little 
friends)} 9. k-ieUne 7ndlaant^e. (The little Indian)} 10. 
&iavo, BUI! (Well Done, Bill!). 
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1.1 Title': Methe/iiancU: thi land and >LU people 

1.2 Author: Huggett, F. E. 

1.3 Publisher: Macdonald Ei^ucational 

1.4 Address of Publisher:/ Holywell House, Worship Street, London 

E.G. 2, England ' ^ 

1.5 Year of copyright: (3) 1976 

1.6 Material Bedium: pri/nt 

1.7 Coaponents 

1.8 Subject area: social sciences 

1.9 Currictklum role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade levels: not specified The analyst believes the •contents 

,and language level of the material most appropriate to grade 
7 through to gr&de 10 of the secondary level, although the 
text could be used in the upper primary level with teacher 
guidance . 

1 

1.11 Acadesic status: not specified 

1.12 Educatidnal time block: not specified 
1*13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the English language developed abroad, and 

depicting aspects of other cultures or containing the content 
of various other school subjects. 

1.15 Physical description: The material is a 222mm by 289mm, 6l page, 

hard cover book with an attractively illustrated cover. The 
material contains eightyTnine coloured and six black-and-white 
photographs, thirty-nine coloured, two brown-shaded and eight 
black-and-white illustrations,, six graphs related to geography, 
one figure rejiresenting the Dutch political system, and nine 
maps. Additionally, the inner front cover includes a coloured 
photograph and the inner back cover includes two maps. The 
quality of print is excellent but the type is too small for 
adequate reading by learners in tne specified grade levels, 

a 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: English only is used in the text. 
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Language level . 

Scope: The learner materials comprise twenty-three topics, three 
reference. sections and a gazetteer. The titles of the topics 
are The Making of the Netherlands ^ Water - friend and ancient 
"foe, The Dutch influence. Family life, A foundation of faith, 
Education, A history of resistance, A passion for peace. 
Patron of the arts. Merchants and seamen. Sports and sports- 
men. Shops and shopping. Eating the Dutch way, Amsterdam - 
Venice/ of the North, ^Monarchy and the Hague, Farms and factor- 
ies. Time off. Waterways and bicycles. Media and communication, 
CuStoms and costumes. Heroes in fact and fiction, A sturdy 
independence, and A progressive society. Each topic has a 
similar format and occupies two pages. Each topic consists 
of a short narrative text supplemented by photographs, illus- 
trations and maps . The titles of the reference sections are 
Geography and Government, History and the Arts, The Economy. 
Geography , and Government consists of narrative prose passages, 
graphs and a figure. History and the Arts consists of a 
chronological list and a list of important Dutch artists. 
The Economy consists 'of a narrative prose passage, graphs 
and maps. The Gazetteer lists important towns and other geo- 
graphical features of the Netherla.nds . An Index is also 
supplifed at the end of the text . 

Teacher materials are not supplied in the material. 
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NIEUWE AVONTUREN VAN BOLKE D£ BEER 



1.1 Title;, Nl&uwe. avonMin.m van Bolk& de. Qe.eA. 

1.2 Author: Hildebrand, . A. D. 

1.3 Publisher: Elsevier Nederland b.v. 

* 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Amsteldijk l66, 1079 LH Amsterdam, Neder- 

land 

1.5^*^ Year of copyright: © I98O 

1.6 Material medium: prin^ 

i . 7 Components : 

K8 Subject area: language arts 

1.9 ■ Curriculum role: supplementary 

1.10 Gra(Sl(fe level: .not specified Jhe analyst believes the language 

level, is appropriate to the secondary level of Australian 
• schools although the content is aimed at the upper primary 
level. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified > 

1.13 Population character;Lstic5: not specified .. 



KI4 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without . 
adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The reader is a 135mm by 205mm, hard bound 

book withja colorful cover. Illustrations are in black-and-white* 
• The priiAand paper are good quality. The print is small 
but suitalJxe in size for secondary learners. 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language only is used 

in the {text. The standard' language is used in the text. 

1.17 'I^n^uagi/level; intermediate 

1.18 Scope: The material is organized into eleven chapters. The plot 

of the text concerns the adventures of Bolke the Bear, and 
his son Boltje. Boltje is captured by hunters in the Black 
Forest. Bolke and ' Rein the Fox plan to free Boltje who has 
been. placed in a aoo. 
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OKKIE 



1.1 Title: OkU& 

1.2 Author: Roggeveen, L. 

1.3 Publishers: Elsevier Nederland b.v., Van Goor Zonen 

1.4 Address of Publishers: Amsteldijk l66, 1079 ^\ Amsterdam, 

Nederland 

1.5 Years of copyright*/ (c) 1973 Okkl^ en p^^ji v/ilorid^Q^^ Okkle, 

waat ^aad, OkkLo. ia da kou, Okkle. g^acuL weAhtU^en, Okkla en 
da \/og.eU.^; 1974 Ok/ue en Moo/it^a, Okkle en da /iup>i, Okkle 
kan toveyien; Okkile, fapoAnoot, Okkle en KlaoA^a^ OkkloA 

vQJi/iay^^Uig,; 1^80 Okkle, waan. pjL ^a? 

1.6 Material mediuffl; print' 

1.7 Components: The series comprises the following readers: 

Okkla VapeAjnoot (Okkie Pepernoot) 
Okkla on p^Jjx v/ilend^a>y (Okkie and his friends) 
Okkla ujaat /laad (Okkie has the answer) 
Okkle In da kou (Okkie in the cold) 
Okkle g.aat ve/ihul^en (Okkie is moving) 
Okkle en den^-vog^eJ^ (Okkie and the birds) 
Okkle en Kiaa^^e (Okkie and Klaas) 
OkkleA veAyioAAlng (Okkie 's surprise) 
. Okkle, waa/L ^c? (Okkie, where are you?) 
* Okkie e/i l^oo/ilJ.e (Qkkie and Moort) 

Okkle en da {iup>i (Okkie and the caterpillar) 
Okkle kan toi^e/ien (Okkie can do magic) 

1.8 /Subject area: language arts 

1.9 Curriculum role: supplementary 

KIO Age groups and grade levels: 3 through to 6 years The language 
level, but not the subject matter, is suitable for beginner 
classes through to grade 8 in Australian schools. 

1.11 Academic level: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad with- 

-out adaptation for use in Australia. 
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1.15 Physical description: Each reader in the series is a 147mn by 

2l6mm, hard bound, book. Each component reader has aji attrac- 
tive, brightly coloured cover and the text contains coloured 
illustrations on alternate pages. The quality of' paper and 
print is excellent. The size of print is adequate for read- 
ing by the specif ied ' age groups, and syllables within words 
are spaced. The aesthetic and technical quality of present- 
ation is excellent. ^ 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: Dutch only is used in the text. 

The standard language is used throughout the contents. 
Syllabification is indicated through spaces, smaller than, 
the spaces between words, which ntffietheless may be confusing 
to beginning learners of Dutch as a second language, facing 
initial exposure to the written forKi. 

1.17 Language level: beginner 

l.)8 Scope: Each reader presents a self - v-ontained plot, and. the, 
contents are organized into separate chapters. This series 
features the fantastic adventures of Okkie amidst a fairyland 
inhabited by gnomes and animal characters. The character- 
ization and simple plots of the readers in this series would 
be enjoyed by youni; children within the specified age gioups. 
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ONZE NEDERLANDSE PROVINCIES 



1.1 Title: On^e MedeA-ia/icUe p/iovincA-o^ 

1.2 Author: Verstegen, L. (text author) 

1.3 Publisher: Fibo-Beeldonderwijs b.v. 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Postbus 139, 2eist, Nederland . 

1.5 Year of copyright: Q n.d. 

1.6 Material medium: projector slides 

1.7 Components: The series comprises the following sets of slides, 

each accompanied by a text: 

Fibocolor 537: De Zuiderzeewerken 
Fibocolor 538: Rond het IJsselmeer I 
Fibocolor 539s Rond het IJsselmeer II 
Fibocolor 540: Groningen 
Fibocolor 541 s Friesland 
Fibocolor 542 : ,Drenthe 
Fibocolor 543: Overijssel 
Fibocolor 544 J Gelderland 
Fibocolor 54 5h: Utrecht 
Fibocolor 546h: Noord-Holland 
Fibocolor 547h: Zuid-Holland 
% . Fibocolor 543 J Zeeland 

Ficocolor ^549: Noord-Brabant 
Fibocolor 550: Limburg 
Fibocolor 383 : Deltawerken 



1.8 Subject area: social sciences 

1.9 Curriculum role: ^supplementary 



V 



•1.10 Grade levels: not specified. The analyst believes that the 
slides coijld be used with upper primary and secondary learners 
although the level of the texts is advanced. ^ 

1.11 Academic status: not specified \ 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad with- 

out adaptation for use in Australia. 
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1,15 Physical description: Each set in the series contains thirty 
projector slides. Each set is accompanied by a HOmm by 210mm 
sof t '\:over booklet. The quality of printing and paper is good, 
The aesthetic and technical quality of presentation is excel- 
lent ^ 

1 • 16 Linguistic characteristics : The texts are available only in 
Dutch. Standard Dutch is used in the texts. 

1,17 Language level: advanced 

Kl8 Scope: Each component set in the series contains tether mater- 
ials incorporating an introductory passage outlining geogra- 
phical aspects of the province. A description follows of 
significant characteristics referring to each of the thirty- 
slides in the set. The slides are designed to be viewed with 
the accompanying text. 
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RUNPJES £N VERSJES 



1.1 Title: ^ij^mp^a^ en vei/i^^e^ ult do, oude, doo^ 

1.2 Author: Abramszj S. (ed.) 

1.3 Publisher: Meulenhoff Nederland b.v. 

1.4 Address of Publisher: Prinsengracht 468, 1017 KG, Arastjerdam^ 

Nederland 

1.5 Year of copyright: © 1971 

1.6 Material medium: print 

1 . 7 Components 

1.8 Subject area: language arts 

1.9 , Curriculum role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade levels: not specified Although the contents are appro- 

priate to the primary level, the language level is suitable 
for beginner classes through to grade 8 in Australian schools. 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: not specified 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the second language developed abroad without 

adaptation for use in Australia. 

1.15 Physical description: The reader is a 215mm by 304mm, 143 page 

hard bound book with an attractive, colorful cover. The illus- 
trations are clearly detailed in both colour and black-and- 
white alternating from page to page. The quality of paper 
and print is excellent. The print is in a large, bold type 
face and can be easily read by young children. The aesthetic 
and technical quality of presentation is excellent. 

1.16 Linguistic characteristics: The Dutch language is used through- 

out the text. Standard Dutch is used throughout although 
inclusion of archaic words and phrases renders a culturally 
charged aspect to the subject matter. 

1.17 Language level: beginner 
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1. 18 Scope:.' The learner materials comprise , a series of seventy-nine 
nursery rhymes or verses and eight p^zzle rhymes. The titles, 
the, initial lines of each rhyme, are listed in the ^ri/i cud (con- 
tents). The verse of each rhyme is presented over one or 
two pages and accompanied by illustrations depicting the 
subject matter. . _ 
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THE DUTCH 



1.1 Title; The Dutch (Making Australian Society) 

1.2 Author: Bell^ J* 

1*3 Publisher: Thomas Nelson Australia 

1.4 Address of Publisher: 19-39 Jeffcott Street, West Melbourne, 

Victoria, 30O3> Australia 

1.5 Year of copyright: © 1981 Daniel O'Keefe Contract Publishing 

1.6 Material nedium: print 
1*7 Components: 

1,0 Subject area: social sciences 

1.9 • Curriculum role: supplementary 

1.10 Grade levels: not specified. The material would be suitable 

for lower secondary levels (grade 7 through to grade 10). 

1.11 Academic status: not specified 

1.12 Educational time block: , not . specif ied 

1.13 Population characteristics: not specified 

1.14 Source: Material in the English language developed in Australia, 

depicting aspects of other cultures or containing the content 
of various school subjects. 

1.15 Physical description: The text is a 190inin by 25^mm, 412 page, 

hardbouid bocik with an attractive colorful cover. Photographs 
are in black-and-white and there are two maps. The print and. 
paper are of good quality. The aesthetic and technical quality 
of presentation is good. 

.16 Linguistic characteristics: English only is used in the text. 
.17 Language level 

.18 Scope: TJhe chapters of the learner materials cover Dutch history, 
culture and society (three chapters), the activities of Dutch 
explorers in relation to the discovery of Australia (one 
chapter), the history of Dutch inunigration to Australia (one 
chapter), social, cultural and religious activities of Dutch 
immigrants in ^Australia (six chapters), and case histories 
of several Dutch immigrants (three chapters). A major theme 
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presented by the author concerns the relative ease at whifch 
Dutch immigrants have assimilated into Australian society. 
This is explained through recourse to characteristic featQi^s 
of Dutch culture both in the Netherlands and Australia. There 
is also a short set of Follow-up Activities at the conclusion 
of the text. • 

The text does not contain specific teacher materials. 
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COMPACT GtoRAPHY OF THE NETHERLANDS 



1 IDENTIFICATION OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 



1.1 Title: Compact Q&og/Laphy. of^'tho. Nzthojiland^ 

1.2 Developers: Informatie- en Documentatie-Centrum voor de Geog- 

rafie van' Nederland (Information and, Documentatipn Centre 
for the Geography of the Netherlands) 

1.3 Publisher, Distributor;- Informitie- en Documentatie-Centrvun 

voor de'Geografie van Nederland (Information and Documen-* 
tation Centre for the Geography of the Netherlands) 

1.4, Address of Publisher, Distributor: Geografisch Instituut van 
de Rijksuniversiteit, Heidelberglaan 2, Utrecht, Nederland. 

1.5 Year of copyright: 1979 

1.6 Material medium: print 

1.7 Components: The developers state: "T^ey ( Compact QoogAaptiy. ofL 

the NethejilandU and 9lcto/ilcU Atla^ ofi the NethejiloriiU) 
are intended to serve in part as commentary to the Schoot 
(^ap ofi the N^eJJie/UancU (scale .1;325, 000) " (3). 

1.8 Subject area: social sciences v ^ " 

.9 Population characteristics: the developers state: "These book- 
lets {Compact Qeog^aphy. of. the Nethe/Ucnd^^) and Plcto/Uat 
Atia4 of the NethejilanxU are intended for students of geog- 
raphy, teachers in secondary schools and ih the higher clas- 
ses of primary schools" (3). The developers also -state that 
other users of this material would be writers of textbooks. 

.10 Source: Material in the English language developed abroad, and 
depicting aspects of other cultures or containing the content 
of various other school subjects. 

.11 Physical description: The material is a soft cover, 210mm by 
295mm, 43 page booklet. There are two additional pages 
detailing errata. The material includes twenty-one maps of 
excellent cartographic standard. The aesthetic and technical 
quality of presentation is excellent. 

The component, SfJiOol (^ap^ of the Nethe/ilondA ^ is portray- 
ed on a single sheet, 840mm by 1080mm. Three maps are port- 
rayed: the major map, occupying the entire sheet excepting 
the lower right corner, illustrates land use patterns includ- 
ing urbanization of the Netherlands (scale 1:325 000); two 
smaller maps illustrate relief of the Netherlands (scale 
1:5 000 000), and population of North-western Europe (scale 
1:5 000 000). Colour shiding and a key are presented for 
each map. 
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1.12 Material developHent: The material was developed by the Inform-' 
ation and Documentation Centre for the Geography of the Nether- 
lands, 'a national agency afiiliatecl to the GeogAphic Instit- 
ute of the - National University, Utrecht, which implements 
initiatives of the Ministry of .Foreign Affairs. 

Tlve developers state: "In I963 the Council of Europe rer 
quested its member countries to appoint experts in the field 
of geography to aj^ange the exchange of data in order to bring 
about an*^ improvement in the- accounts of the geography (or 
elements of the- geography) of their countries in textbooks.... 
From the correspondence there emerged the"' need for a short 
summary of the geography of the Netherlands" (3), 

The nature of funding is not specified. TJie developers 
. are entirely responsible for .dissemination of the material. 



2 RATIONALE ; 

2.1 Rationale: The purpose is to disseminate geographical subject 

matter contained in the prof essional material to enhancev * • 
accounts of the geography of the Netherlands given in curric- 
ulum materials and programs. The rationale is fairly clearly , ^ 
stated in the Foreword. / t • 



3 GOALS • 

3.1v Goals: The goal i$ to improve accounts of the geography of the 
Netherlands given by developers of ^\irriculum materials and 
teachers. The goal of the material must be inferred. 

The developers incorporate memory, comprehensipti, applic- 
ation, analysis and synthesis of the cognitive domain into " ^r.^' 
the material, and under most circumstances iisers would' be re- ^ _ 
quired additionally to apply evaluation in developing th^-ri.'ii^^^ 
geographical material for th^ir own purposes. The developera* ^ ' 



incorporate receiving,^ responding, valuing and organizatipii 
of the affective domain into the materia^ It 'is^ conceivable 
that users may apply characterization to the material to suxtv^^^^S^f 
their puposes. V^-^]^^ 

3.2 Objectives: The objective of each chapter is to present a map> ' O 
and descriptive and interpretative accounts of each set. The CSr* 
objectives of the material must be inferred. The description ' H*.' 
is xpd stated in behavioral or performance terms. 

CO 




4 CONTENTS 

4-1 Characteristics: The ^material is a manual designed for profes-' 
sional development . The subject matter is entirely factual * 
Both historical and ' contemporary subject matter is incorpor- 
ated into the contents : the chapters entitled Introduction, 
Land Reclamation, Polders, Zuyder Zee. Works, Delta Works, 
Demography, The Rands tad, Mineral Production^ Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam incorporate introductory material referring to 
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historical background. The accounts of geology, physical, 
demographic, urban, economic, and environmental geography 
relate to contemporary situations in the Netherlands. The 
semantic emphases of the contents are economic, geographical, 
historical and sociological. 

The material is available in twelve languages: Dutch, 
German, /English, French, Danish', Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Polish, Russian, Indonesian, Japanese and Arabic. « . 

4.2 Scope: The contents applicable to professional development are 
listed by chapter: Introduction, The High and Low Netherlands, 
Land Reclamation, Polders, The Zuyder Zee Works, The Delta 
Wdrks, Water Control, Demography, Distribution of Population, 
The Randstad, The Economy, Agriculture, Mineral Production, 
Industry I, Industry II, -Trade and Traffic, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, Physical Planning I, Physical Planning II, and 
' The Environment. Each chapter is accompanied by an appro- 
priate cartographic map on the opposite page. A character- 
istic format has been adopted for each chapter. Each chapter 
is divided into several sections prefaced by a subheading. 
Historical material, where indicated, is introduced initially 
^followed by an explanation of contemporary characteristics. 
The chapters are generally sequenced according to thematic 
content, rurining in series from geology (The High and Low 
Netherlands), physical geography (Land Reclamation, Poldfers, 
The Zuyder Zee Works, The Delta Works, and Water Control), 
demography (Demography, Distribution of Population), urban 
geography (The Randstad), economic geography (The Economy, 
Agriculture, Mineral Production, Industry I, Industry II, 
. and Trade and Traffic), urban geography (Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, Physical Planning I and' Physical Planning II), aftd envir- 
onmental geography (The Environment) . 

The subject matter is covered clearly through a few 
materials being treated intensively. The material is des^5ned 
to be covered by chapters. Supplementary materials, excluding 
the related Ploto/ilal AtloA ojL the. NeJthejdxmdA , are riot 
specified. 



5 METHODS . . \ ^ 

5.1 Methods: The material does not contain a description of teach- 
ing-learning methods. As a resource for {Professional develop- 
ment, the contents of this material form an'^iappropriate 
source of subject matter for lessons in bicultural educatioh 
involving the following learning approaches: didactic instruc- 
tion; programmed instruction; discussion and questioning 
methods, viewing, listening and answering methods; problem- 
solving, heuristic and discovery methods; and inquiry methods. 
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OUTCOMES 

Responses: •Responses must be inferred from the contents. The 
'developers intend determining responses users will obtain 
from' learners through the preparation of curriculum matter 
relating to geography either for use in programs or materials* 
Since both prose narratives and m^^ps are descriptive and draw 
upon interpretative skills, it can be inferred that the 
developers intend users to select subject matter required 
. and use it in its existing ^orm or adapt it to their /partic- 
ular requirements. ' 

6.2 Outcomes: Outcomes must be inferred from the contents. This 
^ material provides^ an analytical approach' to the geography 
of the Netherlands including the particular experiences of 
the Dutch; land reclamation through polder development 
expecially related to the Zuyder Zee, the delta works and 
water control at the mouth of the Rhine in Zeeland, and demo- 
graphic considerations, especially overpopulation ' in the 
Randstad conurbation. In this regard, the material is likely, 
in terms of professional development and adaption of contents 
to programs, to develop favorable cultural attitudes toward 
the achievements of the Dutch of the Netherlan9fs in overcom- 
ing major handicaps of geographical situation. 

L 



7 EVALUATION 

7*1 Evaluation: There ij no specific evaluation design contained* 
in this material. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCES 

8.1 Contingencies: The analysis indicates that the antecedents, 

transactions and outcomes specified or implied within the 
Compact QaoQAaphy, th^ NeJJ^a/vLancU are contingent in terms 
of the material and relate to certain programs. In these 
contexts, the Rationale statement is supported by the back- 
ground characteristics, goals, contents, methods and outcomes. 

The backgroiind characteristics indicate this material is 
suitable for professional development of teachers at the 
specified levels, and adaption of the contents would be appro- 
priate to the current policies, pursued in immigrant educat- 
ional curricula in Australia. Goals and objectives can be 
inferred from the material within the context of the discip- 
line of geography.. The developers have incorporated cog^t- 
ive and affective goals appropriate to^ a professional 
material, and' with minimal adaption the material could be 
employed at upper secondary level, although performance or 
behavioral objectives cannot be inferred. 
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The contents of the material indicate that a consistently 
geographical approach has been adopted in compilation of the 
subject matter. Although there is no stated or implied 
methodology > subject matter adapted from this material would 
be suited to particular learning approaches. 

Outcomes can be inferred although t;hese are dependent to 
'some degree upon the goals and objectives educators may apply 
in'' adapting subject matter for classroom implementation. 
Since the material , does not provide an evaluation design, 
teacher-made strategies are indicated. 

Although this material is designed for professional devel- 
opment, a use specified for the contents is adaption for 
, instructional use in programs, ' 

The contents of this material indicate that subject matter 
adapted would only be successfully implemented if particular 
* features of the background characteristics, both in education- 
al^ and program practices, were observed. Although goals and 
objectives incorporated within. this material could be adapted 
successfully for instructional use at the upper secondary 
level, higher cognitive goals especially, could not be suit- 
ably embodied in adapted subject matter for lower secondary 
' ,and primary levels of Austi^alian schools. Instructional 
use would require that attention be given in adaption to 
specifying measurable performance or behavioral objectives. 

The contents are particularly suited to professional 
development and instructionsil use involving particular learn- 
ing approaches at the upper secondary level. However, 
appropriate adaption of the contents for programs at the 
lower secondary and primary levels would be more difficult. 
Additionally, most recomrnendablet learning approaches would 
be inapproplriate, and consequently less successful for 
instructional use with younger learners. 

Outcomes from instructional use will depend largely upon 
the nature and suitability of subject matter adapted from 
the contents of this material. Evidently outcomes can be 
predicted more accurately for subject matter implemented in 
programs designed for upper secondary level than lower second- 
v,ary and primary levels. 

8,2 Congruences: In terms of professional development, the analysis 
establishes that this material is congruent with program 
requirements teachers are likely to have for such contents 
within the immigrant educational curricula for Australian 
schools. 

Conguences can be establii?hed more firmly between this 
materials and appropriate immigrant educational programs for 
the upper secondary . level than the lower secondary and prim- 
ary levels. This assertion is support€jd by the nature of back- 
ground characteristics, with goals and objectives of the 
material requiring higher level cognitive and affective 
operations inappropriate to younger learners. Similarly the 
contents and methods are also largely inappropriate to such 
age groups. - * 
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y ASSESSMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.1 Summary commenjts: Professional material suitable for o.ut-of- 
classroo... teaobf^*" preparation and modification for use with 
all learners for bicultural education programs in Australian 
schools. . 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTEP.ISTICS 

10.1 Policies: The subject' matter adapted from this material would 

-be' suitable for, all types and sizes of urban and rural commun- 
ities, and the professional, business, clerical and skilled 
members but may require ^particular modificatifen for unskilled 
members of communities in Australia. Adapted subject matter 
would be successful with both mobile and static members with 
liberal attitm^es in these communities, 
<s Subject matter adapted from the material would be most 

suitable for idse in communities of Dutch ethnic background. 
However the adapted material would neither deper ' -^n i>up- 
port of these communities nor likely to cause cunu)»-.nal con- 
flict/ 

10.2 liducationaJ. practices: The material is most suitable for suc- 

cessful- adaption ' to learners of miltile and upper socio- 

-ecoaomlc^^ backgrounds. The subject mutter is most suitable 

for adaption to the needs of Dutch-Atstralian learners with 
specific requirements /:or program concents relating to- the 
geography of tnfe Netherlands. ^ 

The material could be successfully adapted to all class 
groupings, including individual learners, for general educa- 
tional purposes. The nature of the subject matter woMd allow 
the material to be successfully adapted for sej^^rate /subject 
iireas or study by major topics, and the matcjrial (adapted 
could be related to other resourr - materials used in the 
immigrant .educational curriculum. ' \ " 

. S'^cial sciences staff would be important for successful 
impi ementation 61 contenu adapted from this material and such 
adijiptations could involve the^ need for additional classroom 
space, use f(^r classroom displ.ay', and the need for equipment 
surh as overhead projectors ^nd epidiascopes. 

10.3 Program practices: Teachers of Dutch- Austral lan background, 

or with oxt;nsive knowledge of the Netherlands, would exper- 
ience most success in the classroom with sui*ject matter 
adapted from this material. Teachers with favorable cultural 
attitudes wouldi be most si'ccessful. However expertise, in- 
the discipline \of geography is essential for clas.:»^oom 
• success with ad^ted contents. Teachers would not require "* 
skills in the DuVh language to be successful with • contents 
adapted from this fH^of essional material. 
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Quite extensive teacher training and teaching experience 
would bo necessary to teach contents adapted from this mater- 
ial successfully. Teachers attached to both orderly and 
flexible proccdures(, ^re most likely to experience success, 
although this may be' governed to some extent by the nature 
of the adaptation. 

Learners would experience most success with contents 
adapted from this material if they have favorable attitudes 
toward the, Dutch of the Netherlands. Learners would need 
to show competence in knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis and synthesis to use contents adapted from this 
materia], successfully. The effect of success with sut.iect 
matter adapted from this material upon learners' attitudes 
will make no identifiable differences toward oneself and 
others, but is likely to make a difference toward change. 
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PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE NETHERLANDS 



1 IDENTIFICATTON OF RESOURCE MATERIAL 

1.1 Title: l^lcto/ilai Aiia^ ofi the. NdthoAloncU 

1.2 Developers: Informatie- en Documentatie-Centrum voor de Geografie 

van Nederland (Information and Documentation Centre for the 
Geography of the Netherlands) 

1.3 Publisher, Distributor: Informatie- en Documentatie-C^ntrum de 

Geografie van Nederland (InfoVmation and Documentation Centre 
for the Geography of the Netherlands) 

\ 

1.4 Address of Publisher, distributor: Geografisch Instituut van 

de Rijksuniversiteit, Heildelberglaan 2, Utrecht, Nederland 

1.5 Year of copyright: 1977 

1.6 Material medium: print 

1.7 Components: The material can serve in part as commentary to the 

School l^ap ofi the, Ni^thejiloncLy (scale 1:325 000). 

1.8 Subject area: social sciences 

l.Q Population characteristic : The developers state in the Foreword 

to the Compacl Qe.ogAaphy, ofi the NdthoJiland^ : "These booklets 
{Compact QeogAuphy. of the. /^athe/UandU and flato/ilal AtlcA of 
i/ip. /VetheAiand^ ) are intended for students of geography, 
teachers in secondary schools and in the higher classes of 
primary school" (3). The developers also state that other 
users of this material would be writers of "school books, 
atlases or other publications *'(3)- 

1.11 Source: Material developed abroad without adaption for use in 

Austral ia. 

1.12 Physical description: The material a soft, cover, 210mm by 

295mm, 40 page booklet. The material Includ-'s black-and-white 
photographs and mans each relating to a photograpl: or set o*f 
two photographs. The map^ include one set of three maps and 
two sets of twc maps each. The mapi; are of excellent carto- 
graphic standard. The aesthetic and technical quality of 
presentation is excellent. 

The component , 5c/? oo>^ fllap of tln^ NeXhayituncU , is portrayed 
on a single sheet, 840mm by lOSOmm. Three maps are portrayed, 
the major map, cccupying the entire sheet excepting the lower 
right corner, illustrates land use patterns including urbaniz- 
. ation of the Netherlands (scale 1:32' 000); two smaller maps 
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. illustrate relief of the Netherlands (scale 1:1 500 000), and 
population of North-western Europe .(scale 1:5,000 000). Colour 
shading and a key are presented for each map* 

1.13 Material development: The material was developed by the Inform- 
ation and Documentation Centre for the Geography of the Neither- 
lands, a national agency which implements initiatives instig- 
ated by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Information ^and 
Documentation Centre for the Geography of the Netherlands is 
affiliated to the Geographic Institute of the National Univer- 
sity, Utrecht. 

The developers state: "In addition (to the Compact Q^og/ia- 
phy, ofi the NiLthojilonxL^ and the School (^ap ofL the. NtithoAXoruLA) ^ 
a small photo atlas has been compiled to complete the inform- 
ation package on the geography of the Netherlands. This atlas, 
which contains photographs and map sections accompanied by 
an analytical commentary, complements the contents of the 
OompacX. Qe^oyAaphy. " ( 3 ) . 

The nature of funding is not specified. The developers are . 
entirely responsible for dissemination of the materi^. , 



2 RATIONALE . 

h 

2,1 Rationale: The purpose is to disseminate geographical -subject 
matter contain d in the professional material- to enhance 
accounts of the geography of the * Netherlands in curricul^um 
materials and programs. The rationale is stated fairly clear- 
ly in the Foreword. 



3 GOALS 

3.1 Coals: The goals of the material must be inferred. The general 
goal is to improve accounts of the geography of the Nether- 
lands given by developers of curriculum materials *and^ teachers , 
. The developers 'incorporate memory , comprehension, applic- 
ation, analysis and synthesis of the cognitive domain into 
the thematic material developed within each chapter. Under 
most circumstances users would be required additionally to 
apply evaluation in developing the geographical ir.-terial for 
their own purposes. The developers incorporate receiving, 
responding, valuing and organization of the affective domain 
into thematic material developed within each chapter. It is 
conceivable that users may additionally apply characterization 
to thematic material to suit their purposes^ 

3*2 Objectives: The specific objectives of, the material must be 

inferred. The specific objective of each chapter is to 
present tv/o sets coi. ^/'ising a map (or set of maps) and a photo- 
graph (or set of photographs ) in each, and to provide a 
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descriptive and interpretative account of each set. Perform- 
ance or behavioral objectives cannot be inferred since the 
subject m'atter is not presented in a form appropriate, except 
at. upper .secondary level, for learner demonstration. 



4 CONTENTS 

4.1 Characteristics: The material is a manual designed for profes- 
. ^ sion^l development. The subject matter is entirely factual. 

Both historical and contemporary subject matter is incorp- 
. orated into the contents: the chapters entitled struggle 
against the water, land reclamation, Delta Works, Randstad 
I, Randstad II, Industry II, Foreign trade and traffic, Amster- 
dam/Rotterdam I, and Aittsterdam/Rotterdam II incorporate his- 
torical material. One*^istorical map (page 15) is reproduced, 
y. The accounts of geology, physical, urban and economic geog- 

raphy relate to contemporary situations in the Netherlands. 
The semantic emphasis of the contents is economic, geographic- 
al, historical and sociological. The material is avilable 
in twelve languages: Dutch, German, English, French, uanish, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Eolish, Russian, Indonesian, 
Japanese an^/^abic. 

4.2 Scope: The contents applicable to professional development are 

listed by chapter: High and Low Netherlands, Struggle against 
the water, Land reclamation, Zuyder Zee Works, Delta Works, 
Water control, Randstad I, Randstad II, Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Industry I, Industry II, Industry III, Foreign trade 
and traffic, Inland t.-affic, Amsterdam/Rotterdam I, Amsterdam/ 
Rotterdam IJ, Recreation, and Physical planning. F^ch chapter 
contains tuo sets of photographs and maps, and there is a map 
at the conclusion which keys the photographs to localities 
in the Netherlands. Most maps have a common key and a legend 
is provided in the Foreword. Each chapter provides an analyt- 
ical description of the photograph and map in relation to the 
general context of the chapter. The chapters are generally 
sequenced according to thematic content, running in series 
from geology (High and Low Netherlands), physical geography 
(Struggle against the water. Land reclamation, Zuyder Zee 
Works, Delta Works, and Water control), urban geography (Rand- 
stad I and Randstad II), economic geography (Agr-^ culture, 
Horticulture, •Jn.dustry I, Industry II, Industry III, Foreign 
trade and traffic. Inland craffic), and urban geography 
(Amsterdam/Rotterdam I, Amsterdam/Rotterdam II, Recreation, 
and Physical planning). 

The subject matter is covered clearly through intensive 
treatment of a few materials. The subject matter is designed 
to be covered separately by chapcers. Supplementary materials, 
excluding the related Cun'pacii. Qe.ugAaphy. the. NeXh<ULlaixdyi , 
are not specified. 
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5 METHODS 

5.1 Methods: 'The developers state: the work also lends 

itself to modern didactical methods of working in the teaching 
and learning process"(3). As a resource for professional 
development, the contents of this material form an appropriate 
source of subject matter for lessons in bicultural education 
that could extend to the following learning approaches: 
didactic instruction; programmed instruction; discussion and 
questioning methods; viewing, listening and answering methods; 
problem-solving, heuristic and discovery methods,; and inquiry 
methods. 



6 OUTCOMES 

6.1 Responses: Responses must be inferred from the contents. The 

developers intend determining responses users will obtain from 
learners through the preparation of curriculum matter relating 
to geography either for use in programs or materials. Since 
the prose narrative, photographs and maps are descriptive and 
draw upon interpretative skills, it ca.- be inferred that the 
developers intend users to select subject matter required and 
use it in its existing form or adapt it to their pjirticuiar 
requirements . ' ' • 

6.2 OUTCOMES: Outcomes must be inferred from the contents. This 

material concentrates upon the analysis of characteristic 
features of a particular geographical subject by means of des- 
criptive and "interpretative accounts through a combination 
of prose narratives, photographs and maps. In this context 
the developers have been able to maintain a balance between 
references to the general geographical context and specific 
considerations of the physical and human environments. In 
this regard, the material is likely in terms of professional 
development and adaption of contents to programs, to develop 
favorable cultural attitudes toward the experiences of the 
Dutch of the Netherlancis^ within their physical and. human 
envii'onment. • 



7 EVALUATION 

7.1 Evaluation: There is no specific evaluation design provided in 
this material. 



8 CONTINGENCIES AN? CONGRUENCES 

8.1 Contingencies: The anal} sis indicates that the antecedents, 
transactions and outconies specified or implied within the 
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fLcto/ilai AtiuA ofL the NatheAiancbs are contingent in terms 
of " the material and relate to certain programs. In these' 
contexts, the rationale, statement is supported by the back- 
ground characteristics, goals, contents, methods and outcomes. 

The* background characteristics - indicate 'this material is 
suitable fol professional development of teachers at the 
specified levels, and adaption of the- contents would be appro- 
priate to the current policies pursued in immigrant education- 
al curricula in Australia. Goals and objectives can be 
'inferred from the material within the context, of the dis- 
cipline of geography. The developers have incorporated 
cognitive and ^iffective goals appropriate to a professional 
material, and with minimal adaption the material could be 
employed at upper secondary level , although performance or 
behavioral objectives cannot be inferred. i 

The contents of the material inHicate that a consistently 
geographical approach has* been adopted in compilation of the 
subject matter*. Although there is no stated or implied meth- 
odology, subject matter adapted from /this material would be 
suited to particular learning approaches. 

Outcomes can be inferred although these are dependent to 
some degree upon the goals and objectives educators may apply 
in adapting subject matter for classroom implementation. Since 
the material does not pro-vide an evaluation design, teacher- 
made strategies are indicated. 

Although this material is designed for professional develop- 
ment, a use specified for the contents is adaption for instruc- 
tional use in programs. 

The contents of this material indicate that subject matter 
adapted would only be successfully implemented if particular 
feat ires of the background characteristics, both in education- 
al and program practices, were observed. Although goals and 
objectives incorporated within this material could be adapted 
successfully for instructional use at the upper secondary 
level, higher cognitive goals especially, could not be suit- 
ably embodied in adapted subject matter .for lower secondary 
and primary levels of Australian schools. Instructional use 
would require that attention be given in adaption to specify- 
ing measurable performance or behavioral objectives. 

The contents are particularly suited to professional devel- 
opment and instructional use involving particular learning 
approaches at the upper secondary level. However, appropriate 
adaption of the contents fpr programs at the lower secondary 
and primary levels vi^^d be more difficult. Additionally, 
most recommendable learning approaches would be inappropriate, 
and consequently less successful for instructional use with 
younger learners. 

Outcomes from * instructional use will depend largely upon 
the nature and suitability of subject matter adapted from the 
contents of this material. Evidently outcor^es can^^be predict- 
ed more accurately for subject matter implemented ^in programs 
designed for upper secondary level than lower secondary and 
primary levels. ♦ 
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8.2 Congruences: In terms of professional development, the analysis 
establishes that this material is congruent with program 
requirements teachers are likely to have for such contents 
within the immigrant educational curricula for Australian 
schools , * 

Congruences can be established more firmly between this 
. material and appropriate immigrant educational programs for 
the upper secondary level than the lower secondary and primary 
levels. This assertion is supported by the nature of back-' 
ground characteristics, with goals and objectives of the mat- 
erial requiring higher level- cognitive and affective opera- 
tions inappropriate to youn'ger learners. Similarly the cont- 
ents and methods are also larg'^ly inappropriate to such age 
groups. 



9 ASSESSMENT AND RECOMKD.'^DATIONS 

9.1 Summary comments: Professional material suitable for out-of- 
classroom teacher preparation and modification for use with 
all learners for .^bicultural education programs in Australian 
schools. 



10 BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 

10.1 Policies: The subject matter adapted from this material would 

be suitable for all types and sizes of urban and rural commun- 
ities, and the professional, business, clerical and' skilled 
members, but may require particular modification for unskilled 
members of communities in Australia. ^ Adapted subject matter 
would be successful with borh mobile and static members with 
liberal attitudes in these communities. 

Subject matter adapted from the material would be most suit- 
able for use in communities of Dutch ethnic background. How- 
ever the adapted material would neither depend upon support 
of these communities nor likely to cause communal conflict. 

10.2 Educational Prdctices: The material is most suitable for success- 

ful Caption to learners of middle and upper socio-economic 
backgrounds. The subject matter is most suitable for adaption 
to the needs of Dutch-Australian learners with specific 
requirements for program- contents relating to the geography 
of the Netherlands. 

The material could be successfully adapted to all class 
groupings, including individual learners, f-r general educ- 
ational purposes. The nature of the subject matter would 
allow the material to be successfully adapted for separate 
subject areas of study by major topics, and the material adapt- 
ed could be related to other resource materials used in the 
immigrant educational curriculum. 
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Social sciences staff would be important for successful 
implementation of content adapted from this material, and such 
adaptations could involve the need for additional classroom 
space, use for classroom display, and the need, for equipment 
such as overhead projectors and epidiascopes. 

Program^ Practices:' Teachers of Dutch-Australian background, or 
with expensive knowledge of the Netherlands, would experience 
most success in'the classrbom with subject matter adapted from 
this material. Teachers with favorable cultural attitudes 
would ,be most successful. However expertise in the discip- 
line of geography is essential for classroom success with 
adapted contents. Teachers would not require jskills in the 
Dutch language to be successful with contents 'adapted from 
this professional material. 

Quite extensive teacher training and teaching experience 
would be r>ecessary to teach contents adapted from this mater- 
ial successfully. Teachers attached to both orderly and 
flexible procedures are most likely to experience success, 
although this may be governed to some extent by the nature 
. of the adaptation. 

Learners would experience most success with contents adapt- 
ed from this material if they have favorable attitudes toward 
the Dutch of the Netherlands. Learners would need to show 
competence in knowledge, comnrehension, application, analysis 
and synthesis to use contents adapted from this material 
successfully. The effect of success with subject matter 
adapted from this material upon learners' attitudes will make 
no identifiable differences toward oneself a<\i^thers, but 
is likely to make a difference toward change. 
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TITLES OF MATERIALS IN SERIES 

ALLEEN OP DB UERELD 

Remi op weg met Vitalise 130 . 
Remi verliest zijn meester, 130 

Rqmi^s avontuur in de mijn en Remi eindelijk gelukkig^ 
Remi eindelijk gelukkigs 130 



130 



DAANTJE 



dee I 
deel 
deel 
deel 
deel 
deel 
deel 
deel 8 
deel 9 
deel 10: 



De baard van Daantje, c:132 
Daantje gaat aohaatsenrijden,- 132 
Daantje past op het huis, 132 
Daantj^ doet boodsohappen, 132 
Daantje gaat op reis, 132 
Daantje helpt een handle, 132 
Daantje wat doe je daar?, 132 
Daantje groot en Daantje klein, 132 
Daantje kobpt kippen^ 132 
i/ees vooziohtig Daantje! 13:2 
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DE AVONTUREN VAN PETER EN HELEENTJE 

* ^ deel 1: Peter en Heleentje gaan Dinke'len, 134 

deel 2: Peter en Heleentje gaan naar de dierentuin^ 

deel 3: Peter en Heleentje maken en rijtuig^ 134 

deel 4: Peter en Heleentje gaan uit logeren, 134 

EEN GOED BEGIN A CONTEMPORARY DUTCH READER 

1. Texts, 143 

2. Notes, grammatical sketch, vocabulary, 143 
KIEMKRACHT: WERKBOEK VOOR HET LEESUUR 

I 

deel 2: voor de brugklas, 145 

deel 2: voor de tweede en derde klas MAVO ende tweede klas HAVO/VWO^ 145 

LEARN DUTCH: A BASIC GRAMMAR AND READER FOR BEGINNERS 

Part 1, 63 
Part 2, 63 



OKKIE 



Okkie Peperyiooty 157 
Okkie en zijn vriendjes , 157 
Okkie ii)eet r^aad, 157 
Okkie in de koUy 157 ' 
Okkie gaat verhuizen, 157 
Okkie ^n, de vogels, 157 
Okkie en Klaasje^ ^57 
Okkies verrassing , ^57 
Okkie, b)aar zit je? 157 
Okkie en Moortje, 157 
Okkie en de rups, 157 
Okkie kan toveren, 157 
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ONZE NBD^RLANDSE PROVINCIES 



Fibocolor 


537 


De Zuider zeewerken, 


159 


Fibocolor 


538 


: Rond het IJsselmefer 


I, 159' 


Fibocolor 


539 


; Rond het IJsselmeer 


II, 159 


Fibocolor 


540 


! Groningen, 159 




Fibocolor 


541 


! Friesland, 159 




Fibocolor 
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! .Drenthe, 159 




Fibocolor 
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: Overijssel, 159 




fibocolor 
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! Gelderland, 159 




Fibocolor 


545h 


' Utrecht, 159 




Fibocolor 


546h, 


Noord-Hoiland, 159 




Fibocolor 


547. J 


Zuid-HoUand, ' 159 




Fibocolor 


548 : 


Zeeland, 159 




Fibocolor 


549 : 


Noord-Brabant , 159 




Fibocolor 


550 


Litnburg, 159 




Fibocolor 
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Deltawerken, 159 
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SUBJECT IKDEX 



AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 

Levend Nederlands: Een cur sua iiederlands Poor buitenlanders ^ 

herziene uitgave ,71 
Multiculturat'''-Sdj^ati^ Materials (The Netherlands), 88 
1? Australian Fa^ttes (The Baar Family), 114 



CALENDARS, POSTERS ' 

Multicultural Education Materials (The Netherlands), 88 
1? Australian Families -(The Baar Family), 114 
# 

CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

Alleen op de wereld, 130 
Daantje, ^132 

De avonturen van Peter en Heleentje , 134 

De avontuurlijke reis van Bolkes soon met Dorus DaSs 136 

De dag dat het kleuren regende^ 140 

Kiemkracht: werkboek voor /i^i leesuur, 145 

Lente is een nieuwe begin ^ 150 ' \ 

Leuke vertelschat, 152 ^ 

Okkie, 157 ^ 

Rijmpjes eri versjes uit da oude dooSs 161 



DUTCH LANGUAGE ARTS 

A Dutch Redder, 127 *. . 

All.een op de uereld, 130 

Daantje, 132 • ' * 

De aoonti^en van Peters en Heleehtje , 1?4 

De avontuurlijke reis van Bolkes^ soon met Dorus Dass 136 

De dag dat het kleuren regende, 140 

Dutch Gra/riwar and Reader , 28 . 

Een goed begin ... A contemporary Dutch Reader^ 143 

Kiemkracht: uerkboek voor het leesuur^ 145 

Learn Dutch: A Basic Grammar^ 63 

Lente is een nieuwe begin^ 150 

Leuke vertelsahat , 152 

Okkie, 157 

fiijmpjes en versjes uit de oude doos, 161 



DUTCH AUSTRALIAN BICULTimAL RESOURCE MATERIALS 

Hollands voor jou enmij, 45 

Multicultural EdutJation Materials (The Netherlands), 88 
1? Australian Families (The Baar Family), 114 
The Dutch, 163 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Daantje, 132 * 

Lente is een nieuw begin, 150 

Okkie, 157 

Rijrnpjes en versjes uit de oude doos, 161 

MUSIC, GAMES AND DANCES 

Hollands voor jou en mi J, 45 

Kun de nog zingen, z%ng dan mee! , 148 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Hollands voor Jou en mi J, 45 

Levend Nederlands, Een cursus ^ nederlando voor buitenlandere , 

herziene ui t'gave , 71 
Multicultural Education Materials (The Netherlands) , 88 

PROFESSIONAL READINGS AND RESOURCES: TEACHER EDUCATION 

A Dutch Vocabulary, 128 

Compact Geography of the Netherlands, 165 

Dutch Reference Grammar, 141 

Pictorial Geography of the Netherlands , 172 . 

SOCIAL STUDIES ' 

Compact Geography of the Netherlands , 165 
De bo8-basisatlas , 137 
Hollands voor qou en mij, 45 
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